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PREFACE 


Tonal Harmony, with an Introduction to Twentieth-Century Music deals 
with the resources and practice of Western music from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. In a single volume, accompanied by a onc-volume 
Workbook, the text covers all of the factual material included within fresh- 
man and sophomore theory study at most schools. 

Theory curricula vary considerably from one institution to another, Some 
courses are structured around the traditional study of harmony, while at 
other schools such topics as counterpoint, form, and popular music have 
been incorporated in basic theory studies. Ear training work, keyboard har- 
mony, and other practical musicianship skills may be integrated with the 
study of harmony, or treated in separate courses, With these different ap- 
proaches in mind, the authors have designed Топай Harmony то be both 
flexible in usage and broad in its stylistic range and applications. 

The text provides students with a comprehensive but accessible and highly 
practical set of tools for the understanding of music. Actual musical practice 
is stressed more than rules or prohibitions. Principles are explained and illus- 
trated, and exceptions are noted. 

The text begins with a thorough but concise overview of musical elements 
and rudiments. Part 1 includes chapters dealing with the fundamentals of 
music and with the spelling of diatonic triads and seventh chords in major 
and minor keys. The main body of the text then deals with voice leading and 
analysis in a diatonic context (Parts 2 and 3) and with chromaticism (Parts 
4 and 5). Part 6 concludes the text with a survey of developments in the 
late nineteenth century and a thorough introduction to twentieth-century 
practices, 

In its presentation of harmonic procedures, the text introduces students 
to the most common vocal and instrumental textures encountered in tonal 
music. Traditional four-part chorale settings are used to introduce many con- 
cepts, but two-part, three-part, and five-part instrumental and vocal textures 
are also presented in illustrations and drill work, To encourage the correla- 
tion of writing and performing skills, we have included musical examples in 
score and reduced-score formats, as well as charts on instrumental ranges and 
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transpositions. Some of the assignments ask the student to write for small 
ensembles suitable for performance in class. Instructors may modify these 
assignments to make them most appropriate for their particular situations. 

The text employs a variety of techniques to clarify underlying voice lead- 
ing and formal structure. These include the voice-leading reductions that 
follow many of the examples. Our goal has been to elucidate tonal logic at 
the phrase and section level as well as from one chord to the next. Abundant 
musical illustrations, many with commentaries, serve as a springboard for 
class discussion and individual understanding. 

The book provides an extensive series of learning aids, A large portion of 
the text is devoted to Self Tests, consisting of student graded drills in chord 
spelling, part writing, and analysis, with suggested answers given in Appendix 
B. The Self-Tests can be used for in-class drill and discussion, in preparation 
for the Workbook exercises, or for independent study. Periodic Checkpoints 
enable students to gauge their understanding of the preceding material. 

Exercises in the Workbook are closely correlated with the corresponding 
chapters of the text. In each chapter, the Workbook exercises begin with 
problems similar to those found in the Self-Tests, but also incorporate more 
creative types of compositional problems for those instructors who include 
this type of work. 

Many colleagues and friends provided assistance and encouragement during 
the development of this text, notably Professors Douglass Green, Jerry Griga- 
dean, and Janet McGaughey. Reviewers of the manuscript contributed many 
helpful suggestions; our sincere thanks arc extended to Judith Allen, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Michael Arenson, University of Delaware; B. Glenn Chandler, 
Central Connecticut State College; Herbert Colvin, Baylor University; Charles 
Fligel, Southern Illinois University: Roger Foltz, University of Nebraska, 
Omaha; Albert G. Huetteman, University of Massachusetts; Hanley Jackson, 
Kansas State University; Marvin Johnson, University of Alabama; Frank 
Lorince, West Virginia University; William L. Maxson, Eastern Washington 
University; Leonard Ott, University of Missouri; John Pozdro, University of 
Kansas; Jeffrey L. Prater, lowa State University; Russell Riepe, Southwest 
Texas State University; Wayne Scott, University of Colorado; Richard Soule, 
University of Nevada; James Stewart, Ohio University; William Toutant, 
California State University at Northridge; John D. White, University of Flori- 
da, Finally, we would express gratitude to our respective spouses: to Marilyn 
Kostka for her years of patience and support and to Bill Penn for his unfail- 
ing encouragement, 

Stefan Kostka 
Dorothy Payne 


TO THE STUDENT 


HARMONY IN WESTERN MUSIC 


One of the things that distinguishes Western art music from many other 
kinds of music is its preoccupation with harmony. In other words, just about 
any piece that you are apt to perform will involve more than one person 
playing or singing different notes at the same time—or, in the case of a key- 
board player. more than one finger pushing down keys. There are exceptions. 
of course, such as works for unaccompanied flute, violin, and so on, but an 
implied harmonic background is often still apparent to the ear in such pieces, 

In general, the music from cultures other than our own European-American 
culture is concerned less with harmony than with other aspects of music. 
Complexities of rhythm or subtleties of melodic variation, for example, 
might serve as the focal point in a particular musical culture. Even in our 
own music, some compositions, such as those for nonpitched percussion 
instruments, may be said to have little or no harmonic content, but they are 
the exception. 

If harmony is so important in our music, it might be a good idea if we 
agreed on a definition of it. What does the expression sing in harmony mean 
to you? It probably conjures up impressions of something on the order of a 
barbershop quartet, or a chorus, or maybe just two people singing a song, 
one with the melody, the other one singing the harmony. Since harmony 
began historically with vocal music, this is a reasonable way to begin formu- 
lating a definition of harmony. In all of these examples, our conception of 
harmony involves more than one person singing at once, and the harmony is 
the sound that the combined voices produces. 


Harmony is the sound that results when two or more pitch classes* are performed 
simultaneously. It is the vertical aspect of music, produced by the combination of 
the components of the horizontal aspect. 


While this book deals with harmony and with chords, which are little samples 
taken out of the harmony, it would be a good idea to keep in mind that mu- 
sical lines (vocal or instrumental) produce the harmony, not the reverse. 

Sing through the four parts in Example 1. The soprano and tenor lines are 
the most melodic. The actual melody being harmonized is in the soprano, 
while the tenor follows along at a sixth below for a while and then ends with 
an eighth-note figure of its own. The bass line is strong and independent but 


*Pitch class: Notes an octave apart or enharmonically йан heag ta the seme pitch class (all 
C's, BB's, and Die %, for example). There are twelve pitch classes in all. 
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less melodic. while the alto part is probably the least distinctive of all. These 
four relatively independent lines combine to create harmony, with chords 
occurring at the rate of approximately one per beat. 


Example 1. Bach, "Herzlich lieb hab' ich dich, o Herr" 
m 


The relationship between the vertical and horizontal aspects of music is a 
subtle one, however, and it has fluctuated ever since the beginnings of har- 
mony (about the ninth century). At times the emphasis has been almost 
entirely on independent horizontal lines, with little attention paid to the 
resulting chords—a tendency easily seen in the twentieth century. At other 
times the independence of the lines has been weakened or is absent entirely. 
In Example 2 the only independent lines are the sustained bass note and the 
melody (highest notes). The other lines merely double the melody at various 
intervals, creating a very nontraditional succession of chords. 


Example 2. Debussy, La Cathédrale engloutie, from Preludes, Book I 
Sonore sans dureté 


Copyright 1910 Durand 5. А. Editions Musicales. Used By Permission Of The Publisher, Theodore 
Presser Company, Sole Representative U.S.A. and Canada. 


TONAL HARMONY DEFINED 


The kind of harmony that this book deals with primarily is usually called 
tonal harmony. The term refers to the harmonic style of music composed 
during the period from about 1650 to about 1900, This would include such 
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composers as Purcell, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and all of their contemporaries, 
Not that these composers all sound the same—they don't. They use different 
textures, timbres, ranges, rhythms, and ensembles, among other things, Even 
their harmonic styles differ. Yet they were all composers of tonal harmony, 

And tonal harmony is not really limited to the period 1650-1900. It began 
evolving long before 1650, and it is still around today. Tum on your radio, 
go to a night club, listen to the canned music in the supermarket—it's almost 
all tonal harmony. Then why do we put the demise of tonal harmony at 
1900? Because from about that time, most composers of “serious,” or “legit- 
imate,” or "concert" music have been more interested іп nontonal harmony 
than in tonal harmony, This does not mean that tonal harmony ceased to 
exist in the real world or in music of artistic merit. 

Much of today's popular music is based on tonal harmony, just as Bach's 
music was, which means that both types have a good deal in common. First, 
both make use of a tonal center, a key pitch class that provides a center of 
gravity. Second, both types of music make use almost exclusively of major 
and minor scales. Third, both use chords that are tertian in structure. Tertian 
means "built of thirds," so a tertian chord might be C/E/G, a nontertian one 
C/F/B. Fourth, and very important, is that the chords built on the various 
scale degrees relate to cach other and to the tonal center іп fairly complex 
ways. Because each chord tends to have more or less standard roles, or func- 
tions, within a key, this characteristic is sometimes referred to as functional 
harmony. The details of these relationships between chords will be discussed 
more fully in the text; but to get an idea of what it's all about, play the 
chord of Example 3 on the piano.* 


Example 3, 


=== 


Play it several times. Roll (arpeggiate) it up and down. The “function” of 
this chord is clear, isn't it? Somehow, you know a lot about this chord with- 
out having to read a book about it. Play it again, and listen to where the 
chord “wants” to go. Then play Example 4, which will seem to follow Ex- 
ample 3 perfectly. This is an example of what is meant by the relationships 
between chords in tonal harmony and why we sometimes use the term func- 
tional harmony. 


If you cannot arrange to be at a piano while reading this book, try to play through the examples 
just before or right after reading a particular section or chapter. Reading about music without hearing 
it is not only dull, it’s uninformative. 
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Example 4, 

| 3 
It is important to realize that not all tonal music makes use of functional 
harmony especially a good deal of the music of the twentieth century—mu- 


sic by composers such as Bartók and Hindemith, for example. 
From our discussion we can formulate this definition of tonal harmony: 


Tonal harmony refers to music with a tonal center, based on major and/or minor 
scales, and using tertian chords that are related to each other and to the tonal center 


in various ways. 


USING THIS TEXT 


The information in this text is organized in the traditional chapter format, 
but there are several additional features of which you should be aware: 


Self- Tests. 


Most chapters contain one or more such sections. These Selt- Tests contain 
questions and drill material for use in independent study or classroom discus- 
sion. Suggested answers to all Self-Test problems appear in Appendix B. In 
many cases more than one correct answer is possible, but only one answer 
will be given in Appendix B. If you are in doubt about the correctness of 
your answer, ask your instructor. 


Exercises. 


After each Self-Test section, we refer to a group of Exercises to be found 
in the Workbook. Most of the Workbook Exercises will be similar to those in 
the preceding Self-Test, so refer to the Self-Test if you have questions con- 
cerning completion of the Exercises. However, the Workbook will also often 
contain more creative compositional problems than appeared in the Self-Test, 
since it would be impossible to suggest "answers" to such problems if they 
were used as Self- Tests. 


Checkpoints. 


You will occasionally encounter a Checkpoint section. These are intended 
to jog your memory and to help you review what you have just read. No 
answers are given to Checkpoint questions. 
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ELEMENTS OF PITCH 


THE KEYBOARD AND OCTAVE REGISTERS 


Pitch in music refers to the highness or lowness of a sound, Pitches are 
named by using the first seven letters of the alphabet: A, B, C, D, E, F, and 
G. We will approach the notation of pitch by relating this pitch alphabet to 
the piano keyboard, using C’s as an example, The C nearest the middle of the 
keyboard is called middle C or c! (pronounced “С one"). Higher C's (moving 
toward the right on the keyboard) are named c?, c?, and so on. Lower C's 
(moving left) are named c (small C), C (great C), and CC (contra C). All the 
C's on the piano are labeled in Example 1-1. 


Example 1-1. 
Дін Bon Ri, l umm 14 l LI Ll I 


cc с с с! с 
middle С 


2 cl 


From any C up to or down to the next C is called an octave. All the pitches 
from one C up to, but not including, the next C are said to be in the same 
octave register. As Example 1.2 illustrates, the white key above c! would he 
named d!, because it is in the same octave register, but the white key below 
c! would be named b (small B). 


Example 1-2, 


dolus 
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NOTATION ON THE STAFF 


Our system of musical notation is similar to a graph in which time is in- 
dicated on the X axis and pitch is shown on the Y axis. In Example 1-3 
R occurs before S in time and is higher than S in pitch. 


Example 1-3, 


A staff is used in music to indicate the precise pitch desired, A staff con- 
sists of five lines and four spaces, but it may be extended indefinitely through 
the use of ledger lines (Ex. 1-4). 


Example 1-4, 


= — Ledger tines 
Sutri 
= o Ledger lines 


A clef must appear at the beginning of the staff in order to indicate which 
pitches are to be associated with which lines and spaces. The three clefs com- 
monly used today arc shown in Example 1-5, and the position of €! in cach 
is illustrated. Notice that the C clef appears in either of two positions. 


Example 1-5. 
Generic name: G clef F clef C clef C clef 
Specific name: Treble clef Base clef Alte clef Tenor elef 
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The grand staff is a combination of two staves joined by a brace, with the 
top and bottom staves using treble and bass clefs, respectively. Various 
pitches are notated and labeled on the grand staff in Example 1-6. Pay special 
attention to the way in which the ledger lines are used on the grand staff. 
For instance, the notes c! and a appear twice in Example 1-6, once in rela- 
tion to the top staff and once in relation to the bottom staff. 


Example 1-6. 


f^ c e a 


SELF-TEST 1-1* 


A. Name the pitches in the blanks provided, using the correct octave register designations. 


B. Notate the indicated pitches on the staff in the correct octave. 
га (M 


er" * Answers to Self-Tests are supplied in Appendix B. 
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EXERCISE 1-1. See Workbook, 


THE MAJOR SCALE 


The major scale is a specific pattern of small steps (called half steps) and 
larger ones (called whole steps) encompassing an octavc. A half step is the 
distance from a key on the piano to the very next key, white or black. Using 
only the white keys of the piano keyboard, there are two half steps in each 
octave (Ex, 1-7). 


Example 1-7. 


Jrww—— — 


A whole step skips the very next key and goes instead to the following 
one, Using only the white keys of the piano keyboard, there are five whole 
steps in each octave (Ex. 1-8). 


Example 1-8. 


Ка ee == 


Mu 
Eni ETE я 


step step step step step 
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The major scale pattern of whole and half steps is the same as that found 
on the white keys from any C up to the next C. In the diagram below, the 
numbers with carats above them (1, 2, etc.) are scale degree numbers for the 
C major scale. 


.,. LOS SS 
dox UA N. 0 
I$ 3 £ Кж 3 1 


/ You can sce from this diagram that half steps in the major scale occur only 
between scale degrees 3 and 4 and 7 and 1. Notice also that the major scale 
can be thought of as two identical, four-note patterns separated by a whole 
step: 


If we examine the steps on the white keys of a G-to-G octave, as in Example 
1-9, we do not find the same pattern of whole and half steps that occurred 
in the C-to-C octave. In order to play a G major scale, we would need to skip 


Example 1-9. 


— — 


ШІ 


VY M NN V 


4. 1 1 
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the F key and play the black key that is between F and G. We will label that 
key with an accidental, а symbol that raises or lowers a pitch by a half or 


whole step. All the possible accidentals are listed in this table: 


Symbol Name Effect 
x Double sharp Raise a whole step 
t Sharp Raisc a half step 
: Natura] Cancel a previous accidental 
М Flat Lower a haif step 
» Double flat Lower a whole step 


We can make our G scale conform to the major scale pattern by adding onc 
accidental, in this case a sharp: 


The scale is written in musical notation in Example 1-10. 


Example 1-10, 


— 


Notice that when we write or say the names of notes and accidentals, we put 
the accidental last (as in F# or F-sharp), but in staff notation the accidental 
always precedes the note that it modifies (as in Ex. 1-10). 
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THE MAJOR KEY SIGNATURES 


One way to learn the major scales is by means of the pattern of whole and 
half steps discussed in the previous section. Another is by memorizing the 
key signatures associated with the various scales. The term key is used in 
music to identify the first degree of a scale. For instance, the key of G major 
refers to that major which begins on G. A key signature is a pattern of sharps 
or flats that appcars at thc bcginning of a staff and indicates that certain 
notes are to be consistently raised or lowered, There are seven key signatures 
using sharps. In each case, the name of the major key can be found by going 
up a half step from the last sharp (Ех 1.11). 


Example 1-11. 


There are also seven key signatures using flats, Except for the key of F major, 
the name of the major key is the same as the name of the next-to-last flat 
(Ex. 1-12). 


Example 1-12, 


You may have noticed that there are three pairs of major keys that would 
sound exactly the same—that is, they would be played on the very same keys 
of the piano keyboard: 
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Bmajr = Cb major 
F$ major = Gb major 
C$ majo = Db major 


Notes that are spelled differently but sound the same are said to be enhar- 
monic; so B major and Cb major, for example, are enharmonic keys. If 
two major keys are not enharmonic, then they are transpositions of cach 
other, To transpose means to write or play music in some key other than 
the original. 

The key signatures in Examples 1-11 and 1-12 must be memorized—not 
only the number of accidentals involved, but also their placement upon the 
staff, Notice that the pattern of placing the sharps on the staff changes at the 
fifth sharp for both the treble and the bass clefs. 

Some people find it easier to memorize key signatures if they visualize a 
circle of fifths, which is a diagram somewhat like the face of a clock. Read- 
ing clockwise around the circle of fifths below, you will see that each new 
key begins on 5 (the fifth scale degree) of the previous key. 
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SELF-TEST 1-2 


А. Notate the specified scales using accidentals, not key signatures. Show the placement of 
whole and half steps, as in the example. 


С major 


C$ major A major 
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D. Fill in the blanks. 


Key signature Name оў key Key signature Name of key 

1. Three flats major 8. Bb major 

2. Seven sharps .. major 9. One sharp major 
3. D major 10. Five flats major 
4. One flat major th Ft major 

B. Ab major 12. C» major 

[3 B major 13. Four sharps . major 
7. Six flats . major 14. A major 


EXERCISE 1-2. See Workbook. 


MINOR SCALES 


Musicians traditionally memorize and practice three minor scale forma- 
tions, although they are not used with equal frequency, as we shall see in a 
later chapter. One of these is the natural minor scale. You can see from the 
illustration below that the natural minor scale is like а major scale with 
lowered 3, 6, and 7.* 


C major C D F С JA|[B| С 
Scale degrec 1 3 4 5 1611711 
c natural minor C D Е С [Ab |В С 


Another minor scale type is the harmonic minor scale, which can be 
thought of as major with lowered 3 and 6. 


C major с D K & Wik c 
Scale degree I 3d 4 5 6/7 1 
с harmonic minor с D F С IA B С 


*Throughout this book we will refer to major keys with uppercase letter for example, A major 
or A and minor keys with lower-case letters—for example, a minor or a. 
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The third type of minor scale is the melodic minor scale, which has an 
ascending form and a descending form, The ascending torm, shown below, 


is like major with a lowered 3. 


C major C D Pree eB SG 
Scale degree 1 | CM A arr ГЪ 
c ascending melodic minor 8 HB RG GACOB-OG 


The descending form of the melodic minor scale is the same as the natural 
minor scale. 

The three minor scale types are summarized in Example 1-13. The scale 
degrees that differ from the major are circled, Notice the arrows used in con- 
nection with the melodic minor scale in order to distinguish the ascending 
6 and 7 from the descending 6 and 7. 


Example 1-13. 


Natural minor 


MINOR KEY SIGNATURES 


Minor key signatures conform to the natural minor scale, no matter which 
minor scale type is actually in usc. Looking back at Example 1-13, you can 
see that the natural minor scale on C requires three accidentals: B», Eb, and 


v 
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Ab. The key signature of c minor, then, is the same as the key signature of 
Eb major; c minor and Ep major are said to be relatives, since they share the 
same key signature. The 3 of any minor key is 1 of its relative major and the 
6 of any major key is 1 of its relative minor, If a major scale and a minor 
scale share the same i, as do C major and c minor, for example, they are said 
to be parallels. We would say that C major is the parallel major of c minor. 

The circle of fifths is a convenient way to display the names of the minor 
keys and their relatine majors, as well as their key signatures. 


You may find it easier to learn the minor scales in terms of their relative 
majors, as in the circle of fifths diagram above, than in terms of their parallel 
majors, which is how minor scales were introduced on pages 12-18. If you do 
use the relative major approach, remember that the key signature for any 
minor scale conforms to the natural minor scale and that accidentals must be 
used in order to spell the other forms. Example 1-14 illustrates the spellings 
for the related keys of F major and d minor. 
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Example 1-14. 


F major scale 


It is very important to practice faithfully all of the major and minor scales 
on an instrument until they become memorized patterns. An intellcctual 
understanding of scales cannot substitute for the secure tactile and aural 
familiarity that will result from those hours of practice. 


SELF-TEST 1-3 


A. Notate the specified scales using accidentals, not key signatures. Circle the notes that 
differ from the parallel major scale. The melodic minor should be written both ascending 
and descending. T 

] 


| 
/\ у, 


y ln 


c (natural) a (harmonic) 


IT 
MN 
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eb (melodic) 


== r === 


bb (natural) gf (harmonic) 


Ec — 


fi (melodic) 


eee 


B. Identify these minor key signatures. 


ee 

Бай СТИ ғ АВИ ИИ Ne a 
p 

2 1 


^ 
B D аі 
e? 9r a ee ee Ea: 
72 


р 4 A ü В ; Yi. 
Q minor & minor £ minor minor minor Ay minor 7 | minor E^ minor 
ex 1 2 3 4 Б 6 7 


D. Fill in the blanks. 


Key signature Name of key Key signature Name of key 

1. d minor 8. Two flats minor 
2. Six flats minor 9. f minor 

3. Four sharps — minor 10. b minor 

4. ff minor 11. Three flats minor 
5. Six sharps minor 12. ab minor 

6. bb minor 13. One sharp minor 
7. af minor 14. Five sharps minor 
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EXERCISE 1-3. See Workbook. 


INTERVALS 


An interval is the measurement of the vertical (pitch) distance between 
two notes, as opposed to the horizontal (time) difference. A harmonic inter- 
val results if the notes are performed at the same time, while a melodic 
interval occurs when the notes are played successively (Ex. 1-15). The meth- 
od of measuring intervals is the same for both harmonic and melodic intervals. 


Example 1-15. 


fn — 


Harmonic intervals Mclodic intervals 


There are two parts to any interval name: the numerical name and the 
modifier that precedes the numerical name. As Example 1-16 illustrates, the 
numerical name is a measurement of how far apart the notes are vertically 
on the staff, regardless of what accidentals are involved. 


Example 1-16. 


ES = ==== 


1 2 3 3 3 3 4 (etc.) 


In speaking about intervals we use the terms unison instead of 1 and octave 
(Sve) instead of 8. We also say 2nd instead of “two,” 3rd instead of “three,” 
and so on. Intervals larger than an 8ve (9th, 10th, and so on) are called com- 
pound intervals, while the smaller intervals (including the 8ve) are called 
simple intervals. 
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SELF-TEST 1-4 


Provide the numerical names of the intervals by using the numbers 1 through 8. 


EXERCISE 1-4. See Workbook. 


PERFECT, MAJOR, AND MINOR INTERVALS 


The term perfect (abbreviated P) is a modifier used only in connection 
with unisons, 4ths, 5ths, 8ves, and their compounds (11ths, and so on). As 
Example 1-17 illustrates, a P1, P4, P5, and P8 can all be constructed by using 
i in the major scale as the bottom note. 


Example 1-17. 


- 
- 
— 
+ 
- 
с» 
-» 
— 


If we want to spell one of these intervals above Eb, for example, we need 
only to think of scale steps 1, 4, and 5 of the Eb major scale. If the bottom 
note does not commonly serve as 1 of a major scale (such as D£), remove the 
accidental temporarily, spell the interval, and then apply the accidental to 


both notes (Ex. 1-18). 
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Example 1-18. 


P5 above P5 above P5 above 
Dt = ? Dh = АҢ Dt = А 


Usually, 2nds, 3rds, 6ths, and 7ths are modified by the terms major (M) or 
minor (m). The intervals formed by 1-2, 1-3, 1-6, and 1-7 in the major scale 
are all major intervals, as Example 1-19 illustrates. 


Example 1-19. 


i 2 1 3 1 6 i 7 
. o 2 1 a = #- 
m M3 M6 M7 


If a major interval is made a half step smaller without altering its numerical 
name, it becomes a minor interval (Ex. 1-20). 


Example 1-20. 


SELF-TEST 1-5 


A. All the intervals below are unisons, 4ths, 5ths, and 8ves. Put “P” in the space provided 
only if the interval is a perfect interval. 
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B. All of the intervals below are 2nds, 3rds, 6ths, and 7ths. Write “М” or “та” in each space, 
as appropriate. 


EXERCISE 1-5. See Workbook. 


AUGMENTED AND DIMINISHED INTERVALS 


If a perfect or a major interval is made a half step larger without changing 
the numerical name, the interval becomes augmented (abbreviated +). If a 
perfect or a minor interval is made a half step smaller without changing its 
numcrical namc, it becomes diminished (abbreviated 9). These rclationships 


are summarized below. 


ss [arger k 
diminished —— > minor «——+ major — augmented 


diminished ----- perfect ——— P augmented 


4 nina llet m — 


Doubly augmented and doubly diminished intervals are also possible, but 
they seldom occur. Tritone is a term used for +4 or its enharmonic equiva- /? 
Jent, the *5. 
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INVERSION OF INTERVALS 


Descending intervals, especially large ones, are easier to spell and identify 
through the use of interval inversion. We invert an interval by putting the 
bottom pitch above the top one; tor example, the interval D-A inverts to 
A-D. When we invert an interval, the new numerical name is always different 
from the old one. The new numerical name can be calculated by subtracting 
the old numerical name from 9: 


Constant value of 9 9429, 9 9 31178 
Minus old numeric name e “271 
Equals new numeric name (rms UD AE E E. 


You can see that an inverted 2nd becomes a 7th, a 3rd becomes a 6th, and 
so on (Ex. 1-21). 


Example 1-21. 


The modifier also changes when an interval is inverted, with the exception 


of perfect intervals: 
гана Гааге] 
ЧЕЧЕ e 


Mf 
* As an example of the usefulness of inversion, suppose you wanted to know 
what note lies a m6 below g. Invert the m6 down to a M3 up, as in Example 
| 1-22, transpose the b down an 8ve, and you find that the answer is B. 

Suk, 


— 


Example 1-22. 


SS | 


m64 =? M3t =b тбі =B 
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Fluency with intervals, as with scales, is necessary for any serious musician 
and will provide a solid foundation for your further study. As you did with 
scales, you will benefit from finding out how various intervals sound and feel 
on a musical instrument. 


SUMMARY 


Below is an outline of some of the concepts discussed in this chap- 
ter. If any of them are unfamiliar, go back and reread the appropriate 


discussion. 


Pages Concepts 


3 Pitch; middle C; octave registers; the piano keyboard 


4-5 Staff; ledger lines; clefs; grand staff 

6-8 Major scale; half step; whole step; accidentals 

9-10 Major key signatures; enharmonic keys; transposition 
12-13 Minor scales 

18-14 Minor key signatures; relative keys; parallel keys 


17 Harmonic interval; melodic interval; compound and simple 
intervals 


Perfect, major, and minor intervals 
Diminished and augmented intervals 
Interval inversion 


SELF-TEST 1-6 Ж 
2 


A. Most of the intervals below are either augmented or diminished. Label each interval. 
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B. Label what each interval becomes when it is inverted. 


\ 


5. 95 becomes 


6. m2 becomes 1 7 
7. m6 becomes | Д 
8. 


+6 becomes 


P4 becomes 


M7 becomes 
+2 becomes 


Ne 
7 — 
N 

МЗ becomes 


N 
2. 
3. 
4. 


C. Notate the specified interval below the given note. (You may find it helpful to invert the 
interval first in some cases.) 


EXERCISE 1-6. See Workbook. 


RHYTHM 


This chapter is concerned with the time aspect of music—how sounds are 
notated so that they will occur at a predictable moment and in a predeter- 
mined pattern. Rhythm is a general term used to refer to the time aspect of 
music, as contrasted with the pitch aspect. 


DURATIONAL SYMBOLS 


Durations are notated by using symbols that are organized so that each 
symbol is twice the duration of the next shorter symbol and half the dura- 
tion of the next longer symbol. The table below lists a number of these 


symbols. 


Quarter 


Eighth 


Sixteenth 


The same series could be continued to thirty-seconds, sixty-fourths, and so 
on. Durations other than these must be indicated through the use of ties, 
dots, or other symbols. A tie is a curved line that connects two durational 
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symbols, creating a new duration that is equal to their sum. A dot always 
adds to the duration one-half the value of the note or dot that precedes it. 


For example, Frey and РЭ Е 


, 


BEAT AND TEMPO 


The beat is the basic pulse of a musical passage. To determine the beat of 
a passage you are listening to, tap your foot to the music or try to imagine 
the way a conductor would conduct the passage—the conductor's arm move- 
ment. The resulting steady pulse is called the beat, and the rate at which the 
beats occur is called the tempo. 

A composer commonly specifies the tempo of a passage by one of two 
methods—sometimes by both. The first method uses words, often in Italian, 
to describe the tempo. 


Italian English German 
Largo Broad Breit 

Lento Slow Langsam 
Adagio Slow Langsam 
Andante Moderately slow Gehend 
Moderato Moderate Massig 
Allegretto Moderately fast Etwas bewegt 
Allegro Fast Schnell 
Vivace Lively Lebhaft 
Presto Very fast Eilig 


The second method is more exact, since it shows precisely how many beats 
are to occur in the space of one minute. For example, if the desired tempo 
would result in seventy-two quarter notes in one minute, the tempo indica- 
tion would be J = 72 or. M.M: J = 72. The M.M. stands for Maelzel's metro- 
nome, after the nineteenth-century man who promoted the device. 


METER 


Beats tend to be grouped into patterns that are consistent throughout a 
passage; the pattern of beats is called the meter. Groups of two, three, and 
four beats are the most common, although other meters occur. Incidentally, 
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a group of four beats could often also be interpreted as two groups of two 
beats each, and vice versa. In any case, the groups of beats are called measures 
(abbreviated m. or mm.), and in notation the end of a measure is always in- 
dicated by a vertical line through the staff called a bar line. The words duple, 
triple, and quadruple are used to refer to the number of beats in each meas- 
ure, so we have duple meter, triple meter, and quadruple meter. These terms 
are summarized below, along with the pattern of stresses usually found in 
cach meter (referred to as metric accent). 


Сет тти Геи 
mem 


The meter of many passages is clear and easily identified, but in other 
cases the meter may be ambiguous. For example, sing “Таке Me Out to the 
Ball Game’ quite slowly while you tap your foot or conduct, then decide 
upon the meter type. Now sing it again, but very fast. The first time you 
probably felt the meter was triple, but at a faster tempo you should have 
identified the meter as duple (or quadruple). Between those extreme tempos 
are more moderate tempos, which two listeners might interpret in different 
ways—one hearing a faster triple meter, the other a slower duple meter. Both 
listeners would be correct, because identifying meter is a matter of inter- 
pretation rather than of right and wrong. 


SELF-TEST 2-1 


A. Show how many notes of the shorter duration would be required to equal the longer 
duration. 


dd Я 
1. 9 
2. 4 


d 


3 
-o 4. 


x 
x 
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B. Sing aloud each of the songs listed below. Then identify the meter type of each, using 


the terms duple, triple, and quadruple. 


1 

2. 
3. 
4 
5 


“Silent Night” (slow tempo) 
“Jingle Bells” 

* America the Beautiful" 
“Seventy-Six Trombones” 


*Home on the Range" 


C. Scale review. Given the key and the scale degree, supply the note name. Assume the 
melodic minor form for each minor key. 


ex. 


мкм OM > 


ft: à “5” 
Db: 6 3085 
P 3 RT 
A: 5 EIN 
B: 3 EN 
g: 16 TT 
ci: 47 EUM 
Eb: 5 


EXERCISE 2-1. See Workbook. 


о o 
EU 
DIT 
Сс» ны 


c 
BUS 


m = 
5 * 
-b б» оо һо» -p d» 


= 
— 
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DIVISION OF THE BEAT 


In most musical passages we hear durations that are shorter than the beat. 
We call these shorter durations divisions of the beat. Beats generally divide 
either into two equal parts, called simple beat, or into three equal parts, 
called compound beat. Be careful not to confuse beat type, which refers to 
how the beat divides (simple or compound), with meter type, which refers 
to how the measure divides (duple, triple, or quadruple). Ihe common beat 
and meter types can be combined with each other in six possible ways: 


Meter 


e mae [me [ora 


Simple | Simple Simple " 
duple triple quadruple 

4 Compound | Compound | Compound 
Compoun duple triple quadruple 


For example, sing “ТаКе Me Out to the Ball Game" quickly in duple meter, 
as you did in the discussion of meter on page 26. You can hear that the beats 
divide into thirds, so this is an example of compound duple. Do the same 
with “1 Don’t Know How to Love Him” (trom Jesus Christ Superstar), and 
you will find that it is simple quadruple (or simple duple). 


SELF-TEST 2-2 


Sing aloud each of the songs listed helow. Then identify the heat and meter types of each, 
using the terms simple duple, and so on. 


1. “Аша Lang Syne" 

2. “Pop Goes the Weasel” 
3. “Silent Night” 

4. “Jingle Bells" 

5 


*Seventy-Six Trombones” 
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SIMPLE TIME SIGNATURES 


А time signature is a symbol that tells the performer how many beats will 
occur in each measure, what note value will represent the beat, and whether 
the beat is simple ur compound. A time signature for simple beat has 2, 3, or 
4 as the top number. The top number indicates the number of beats in the 


measure; the bottom number indicates the beat note (2 = d, 4= ^ 8 = J, and 
so on). Some typical simple time signatures are listed in the following table. 


Ti e Beats per | Beat | Division of 
ime signature | measure note | the beat 


Example 2-1 illustrates how some of the songs we have been considering 
might be notated. The beat values were chosen arbitrarily; “Jingle Bells,” for 
example, could also be notated correctly in 5 or ё or any other simple duple 
time signature. 


Example 2-1. 


“Jingle Bells" 
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5 the Beautiful" 


(шы ——R ge — 
mS eS = Ее eu — 


COMPOUND TIME SIGNATURES 


If the beat divides into three equal parts, as in compound beat, the note 
value representing the beat will be a dotted value, as shown below. 


Beat | Division of 
note | the беш 


um 


Dotted values present a problem where time signatures are concerned. For 


example, if there are two beats per MEUS, and the beat note is PS what 
would the time signature be? 2,? 42g? g,8,g? There is no easy solution, and 
the method that survives today is the source of much confusion concerning 
compound beat. Simply stated, a compound time signature informs the mu- 
sician of the number of divisions of the beat contained in a measure and 
what the division duration is. This means that the top number of a compound 
time signature will be 6, 9, or 12, because two beats times three divisions 
equals six, three beats times three divisions equals nine, and four beats times 
three divisions equals twelve. Some examples are given in the table below. 
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Ti A Beats per | Beat | Division of 
ime signature measure | note | the beat 


Example 2-2 illustrates some familiar tunes that use compound beat. As 
before, the choice of the actual beat note is an arbitrary one. 


Example 2-2. 


“Take Me Out to the Ball Game" 


You can see from this discussion that compound time signatures do not fol- 
low the rule, so often learned by the student musician, that “the top number 
tells how many beats are in a measure, and the bottom number tells what 
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note gets the beat.” Of course, there are some pieces іп 8, for example, that 
really do have six beats to the measure, but such a piece is not really in com- 
pound duple. A measure of § performed in six does not sound like compound 
duple; instead, it sounds like two measures of simple triple, or 3. To be com- 
pound duple, the listener must hear two compound beats to the measure, 
not six simple beats. In the same way, a slow work notated in 2 might be 
conducted in four, which would seem to the listener to be simple quadruple. 
In both cases, the usual division value has become the beat value: 


lise TN Г becomes 8 JJ. | 234 
1 2 


12 3 123 


WA 1 Л becomes 4 Г) 
1 2 


WISE 4 


The reverse also occurs—that is, the usual beat value sometimes becomes the 
actual division value. For instance, a fast waltz or scherzo is almost always 
notated as simple triple, usually as 3. But the aural effect is of one beat per 
measure, for which we might use the term compound single. If you didn't 
know the metric convention of such pieces, you would probably assume on 
hearing them that they were in compound duple. 


TIME SIGNATURES SUMMARIZED 


There are two types of beat, simple and compound, and three common 
meters, duple, triple, and quadruple, which can be combined in a total of six 
ways. For each of these six combinations there is a number that will always 
appear as the top part of the time signature: 


ЕСТЕНЕСЕ | 3 | + | 
emm] s | ° БЕСІН 


A listener can usually recognize the beat and meter types of a passage with- 
out seeing the music. Therefore, you can usually say what the top number of 
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the time signature is (except that duple and quadruple are often indistinguish- 
able). However, to know what the bottom number of the time signature is, 
you have to look at the music, since any number representing a note value 


can be used for any meter. 


Bottom | Simple beat | Compound beat 
number | duration duration 


MORE ON DURATIONAL SYMBOLS 


When rhythms are notated, it is customary to use beams, ties, and dots in 
such a way that the metric accent is emphasized rather than obscured. Several 


incorrect and correct examples are notated below. 
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Of course, it is correct to notate rhythms so as to obscure the metric accent 
when that is the desired result. Figures such as the following are especially 
common in twentieth-century music. 


1. 1121121 - 88-8 


A grouplet refers to the division of an undotted value into some number 
of equal parts other than two, four, eight, and so on, or the division of a 
dotted value into some number of equal parts other than three, six, twelve, 
and so on, as you can see below. 


Of all the possibilities, the superimposition of triplets on a simple beat is the 
most common. 

When a single-stem note is notated on the staff, the stem should go up if 
the note is below the middle line and down if the note is above the middle 
line. A note on the middle line may theoretically have its stem point in 
either direction, but most professional copyists consistently put a downward 
stem on notes that occur on the middle line (Ex. 2-3). 
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Example 2-3. 


Beams are used to connect durations shorter than a quarter note when the 
durations occur within the same beat. The stem direction of beamed notes is 
decided by the note that is farthest from the middle line. That is, if the note 
that is farthest from the middle line is below it, then all the stems that are 
to be beamed together will point upward (Ex. 2-4). 


Example 2-4. 


SUMMARY 


Here is a list of some of the terms and concepts discussed in this chap- 
ter. If any of them are unfamiliar to you, go back to the appropriate 


section. 


Pages 


24 
24-25 
25 
25-26 


28 


Concepts 

Rhythm 

Durational symbols; ties; dotted notes 

Beat; tempo; foreign terms for tempos; metronome markings 


Meter; measure; duple, triple, and quadruple meter; metric 
accent 
Divisions of the beat; simple beat; compound beat 


Time signature; simple time signatures 
Compound time signatures 
Grouplets; beams; stem direction 


[m] 
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SELF-TEST 2-3 


A. Fill in the blanks. 


Beat and B | Division Ti ; 
meter type eat value Dale ime signature 
4 ER iia ied cos Li eh ttal 


B. Each measure below is incomplete. Add one or more rests to the end of each to complete 


the measure. 


tele | 4. i6 2. | 
215424453 | ӨЗІ | 
J | НИЛ rode ч 


C. Provide the best time signature for each exercise. In some cases there may be more than 
one correct answer possible. 


„ 
e, Je р 
Ren, &-— 22229 d. ө] 
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D. Each passage below is notated so that placement of the beats is obscured in some fashion. 
Rewrite each one to clarify the beat placement. 


1.4 % 41243121] € 
254 12331442 21 
4) 231/724 2 | 
BAA A | FLAG 


Фо оһ aO 


E. Add stems as required. 


1. Each duration is a quarter note. 


F. Listen to a recording of the beginning of cach of the fivc movements of Becthoven's 
Symphony No. 6, Op. 68, and identify the beat and meter types of each. Then name 
three time signatures that could have been used to notate the movement. (Note that 
movements I and V begin with slow introductions; wait until the allegro portions before 
making any decision.) 


Movement Beat type Meter type Possible time signatures 
I 
II 
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G. Scale review. Given the scale degree, the note, and whether the key is major or minor, 
supply the name of the key. Assume melodic minor for all minor key examples. 


ex. 16 is C$ in © minor 


1 4 is Bb in minor 8. 5 is Bb in major 
2 3 1s B in major 9. 16 is Gf in _____ minor 
3. 17 is BR in minor 10. 5 is C in major 
4. 6 is FR in major 11. 3 is Bb in minor 
5. 4 is Eb in . major 12.47 is E in minor 
6. 5 is G in minor 13. 7 is Df in major 
T 06d. Bid major 14. 2 is Bb in major 


EXERCISE 2-2. See Workbook. 


TRIADS 


In the Preface to the student (which you might like to read again at this 
point), we explained that tonal harmony makes use of tertian (built of 3rds) 
chords. The fundamental tertian sonority is the triad, a three-note chord 
consisting of a 5th divided into two superimposed 3rds. There are four pos- 
sible ways to combine major and minor 3rds to produce a tertian triad: 


[ > мз [>m [25 мз l аз 
е Из 


The names and abbreviations for these four triad types are given in Exam- 
ple 3-1. 


Example 3-1. 


augmented major minor diminished 


(*) (M) (m) (°) 


Play these triads at the piano and compare the way they sound. You might 
be able to guess from listening to them that in tonal music the major and mi- 
nor triads are found the most often, the augmented the least often. There are 
also names (in addition to note names) for the members of a triad (Ex. 3-2). 


Example 3-2. 


fifth 
third 
root 
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Study the diagram and examples above very carefully before going on. 


CHECKPOINT 


1. Which triad types contain a m3 as the bottom interval? As the top interval? 
2. Which triad types contain a M3 as the top interval? As the bottom interval? 


3. Which triad types contain a P5 between the root and the fifth? а 95? a +5? 


SELF-TEST 3-1 
A. Spell the triad, given the root and type. (As with keys, upper-case letters indicate major 
and lower-case letters indicate minor; augmented triads are represented by upper-case 


letters, and diminished by lower case.) 


bb A A 


әльома 
=) ЕЗ 
— 
e 
= 


>) 
+ 
Ll 
~ 
o 
AX 
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C. Fill in the blanks. 
ex. A. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. T 8. 9. 10. 


Bh ғ SESE ee 
Tied -D А uec e ^ qui Ms 
TON 0 U mn Жалы BÄREN 
Type М + m m * M T M z m M 


D. Given the chord quality and one member of the triad, notate the remainder of the triad, 
with the root as the lowest tone. 


fifth root third fifth root fifth third third 
m + M m M о 


EXERCISE 3-1. See Workbook. 


SEVENTH CHORDS 


If we extend a tertian triad by adding another 3rd on top of the fifth of 
the triad, the result is a four-note chord. Because the interval between this 
added note and the root is some kind of 7th (major, minor, or diminished), 
chords of this sort are called seventh chords. 

Since it would be possible to use more than one kind of 7th with each 
triad type, there are many more seventh-chord types than triad types. How- 
ever, tonal harmony commonly makes use of only five seventh-chord types 
(Ex. 3-3). Below each chord in Example 3-3 you will find the commonly 
used name for the chord and the symbol used as an abbreviation. Also given 
is the technical name, which is constructed by naming the triad type and the 
7th type and putting a hyphen in between. Be sure to play Example 3-3 to 
familiarize yourself with the sound of these chords. 
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Example 3-3. 


Type of chord: major seventh dominant seventh minor seventh 
Symbol: M7 Dom7 m7 
Construction: major-major seventh immajor-iuinor seventh minor-minor seventh 
half-diminished seventh diminished seventh 
7 92 
diminished-minor seventh diminished-diminished seventh 


Quite soon we will begin composition exercises using triads. While seventh 
chords will not be used in composition exercises for some time, you will 
nevertheless be able to start becoming familiar with them from an analytical 
standpoint through examples and analysis assignments. 


CHECKPOINT 


2. Which ones have a M3 between the fifth and the seventh of the chordꝰè 


1. Which seventh-chord types have a diminished triad on the bottom? 


3. Which oncs have а m3 between the third and the fifth of the chord? § қ 


I 
8 


4. Which ones contain at least one P5? Which contain two? 


SELF-TEST 3-2 


dr a 


A. Identify the type of each seventh chord, using the abbreviations given in Example 3-3 
(M7, Dom7, m7, ?7, °7). 


= 


97 
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M7 


Dom7 M7 Dam? m7 
M7 M7 m7 m7 


M7 


Dom7 


B. Notate the seventh chord, given the root and type. 


C. Given the seventh chord quality and one member of the chord, notate the rest of the 
chord. 


root of third of fifth of fifth of seventh of third of 
Dom7 M7 97 M7 97 97 


seventh of 
97 


third of 
Dom7 


ex. 


5 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


11 


0 


1 


third of 
Dom7 


fifth of 


root of fifth of third of root of seventh of 


seventh of 


m7 


97 


m7 M7 


3-2. See Workbook. 


Dom7 
EXERCISE 


| RECOGNIZING CHORDS 


INTRODUCTION 


At this point you know how to spell and notate the triads and most of the 
seventh-chord types used in tonal music. The next step should be to look at 
and listen to some tonal music in order to get used to recognizing chords in 
context. Before you can do that, however, you will need to understand the 
principle of harmonic inversion. 


INVERSIONS OF TRIADS AND SEVENTH CHORDS 


Up to now, we have been notating all chords with the root as the lowest 
tone. But in a musical context, any part of a chord might appear as the 
lowest tone. The three possible bass positions of the triad are illustrated in 
Example 4-1. 


Example 4-1. 


ipi 


The bass position that we have been using, with the root as the lowest 
tone (or “in the bass"), is called root position. You might assume that “third 
position" would be the term for a chord with the third as the lowest tone, 
but musical terminology is fraught with inconsistencies. Instead, this posi- 
tion is called first inversion. Reasonably enough, second inversion is used for 
chords with the fifth in the bass. The term inversion is used here to mean the 
transfer of the lowest note to some higher octave. 
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Example 4-2. 


root first second 
position inversion inversion 


Notice that the upper notes of the chord can he spaced in any way with- 
out altering the bass position. Also, any of the notes can be duplicated (or 
doubled) in different octaves. All of the chords in Example 4-3 are first 
inversion F major triads. 


Example 4-3. A - 
г r 


The inversion of seventh chords works just like the inversion of triads, except 
that three inversions (four bass positions) are possible (Ex. 4-4). 


Example 4-4. 


root first sccoud thud 
position inversion inversion inversion 


INVERSION SYMBOLS 


In analyzing music we often use numbers to indicate the bass positions of 
chords. Instead of using 1 for first inversion, 2 for second inversion, and so 
on, we use numbers derived from figured bass practice (see pp. 51-52) that 
composers once used. The table below summarizes these symbols. 
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Bass position Triad symbol | Seventh chord symbol 
3 


мен |e 
Second inversion | í - 
Today the symbols are usually used with a roman numeral (such as I9) as 


part of harmonic analysis. 


RECOGNIZING CHORDS IN VARIOUS TEXTURES 


Some people, especially those without much keyboard experience, find it 
difficult at first to analyze a chord that is distributed over two or more 
staves, as in Example 4-5. 


Example 4-5. 


One procedure to follow with the chord is to make an inventory of all the 
pitch classes* found in the chord (Bb, С, and D) and to notate the chord 
with each pitch class in turn as the lowest note. The other notes should be 
put as close to the bottom note as possible. The version that consists only of 
stacked 3rds is in root position. We can see from Example 4-6 that the chord 
in Example 4-5 is a g minor triad in first inversion. 


*The term pitch class is used to group together all pitches that have an identical sound or that are 
identical except for the octave or octaves that separate them. For example, all Bš 's, C's, and Dbb's 
belong (о the same pitch class, no matter what octave they are found in. 


A. Identify the root and type of each chord, and show the correct inversion symbol. 


SELF-TEST 4-1 


Inversion 


symbol 
B. Identify the root, type, and inversion symbol for each chord. АП the notes in each 


67% 
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Root 
Type 
Root 
Type 
Inversion 
symhal 


purpose of 


exercise belong to the same chord. The lowest note is the bass note for the 


p Á 
+ A 


BD 


Tw 
С . 


analysis. C 


Root 
Inversion 
symbol 
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Root 
Type 


Inversion 


symbol —— — === > ze 


C. The excerpts below are to be analyzed in a similar fashion. Each chord is numbered. 
Put your analysis of each chord in the numbered blanks below the excerpt. 


1. Schubert, Moment Musical Op. 94, No. 6 


Root ) 


Type а — 2 —— e Er. 


Inversion 5 
symbol — — — — — — —— 
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2. Byrd, Psalm LIV* 


Root 
Type 


Inversion 
symbol --- — — 


3. Fischer, Blumen- Strauss“ 


Root 


Type 
Inversion 
symbol — == = Den 


*Тһе 8 under the treble clef on the tenor staff (third staff from the top) means that the notes are 
to be sung an 8ve lower than written. 
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EXERCISE 4-1. See Workbook. 


FIGURED BASS SYMBOLS =- 


The inversion symbols used in harmonic analysis were derived from the 
baroque system called figured bass or thoroughbass. During the baroque 
period (approximately 1600-17 50)(the keyboard player in an ensemble read 
from a part consisting only of a bass line and some symbols indicating the 
chord to be played. This is strikingly similar to the lead sheet system used 
today in popular music, in which the musician reads a melody line and pop 
symbols. 

In the baroque system the symbols consisted basically of numbers repre- 
senting intervals above the bass to be formed by the members of the chord, 
but the notes could actually be played in any octave above the bass.) Notice 
that the system dealt only with intervals, not with roots of chords, because 
the theory of chord roots had not been devised when figured bass was first 
developed. 

The table below illustrates the figured bass symbols for root position and 
inverted triads and seventh chords. 

(огы 


Complete figured 
bass symbol 


In the figured bass system, the number 6 designates a 6th above the bass. 
Whether it is a M6 or a m6 depends upon the key signature. If the baroque 
composer wished to direct the keyboard player to raise or lower a note, 
there were several methods that could be used, including the following three. 


1. An accidental next to an arabic numeral in the figured bass could be 
used to raise or lower a note. 


25 


3 
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2. An accidental by itself always referred to the 3rd above the bass and 
could be used to alter that note. 


3. A slash or plus sign in connection with an arabic numeral meant to 
raise that note. с 


peut 
& A 
3 


Example 4-9 illustrates a portion of an actual figured bass part from the ba- 


roque period, along with a possible realization. Some keyboard players may 
have added embellishments not shown in this realization. Bach included the 


numeral 5 at several places to remind the player to play a root position triad. 


Example 4-9. Bach, Easter Oratorio, II 


The realization of figured basses is still considered to be an effective way to 
learn certain aspects of tonal composition, and we will occasionally use ex- 
ercises of this kind in the text. 
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SELF-TEST 4-2 


The bottom staff of this recitative is played on bassoon and keyboard, the keyboard 
player realizing the figured bass. Fill in each blank below the bass line with the root and 
type of the chord to be played at that point. 


ñ í T 4 f , I e Í ye 
Bach, Easter Oratorio, П * ^ "n (|| „|. knew TE (odd. tiru yx, 


Bass 
dass un -ser Je- sus wie- der 
6 
Bassoon 
Continuo 
DM Heu EMEN 
1 2 3 


lebt, und un-ser Herz, so erst in Trau-rig-keit zer-flos-sen und ge - schwebt, ver-gisst den Schmerz und 


sinnt anf Fren - (еп -lie - der; denn un -ser Hei- land le - bet wie - der. 


EXERCISE 4-2. See Workbook. 
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АТОХІС TRIADS AND 


INTRODUCTION 


Now that wc have presented the four triad types and the fivc common 
seventh-chord types, we can begin to look at how they are used in tonal 
music. Most chords in tonal music are made up only of notes from the scale 
on which the passage is hased. That is, if a passage is in G major, mast of the 
chords contain only notes found in the G major scale. Chords of this kind 
are called diatonic chords. All other chords—those using notes not in the 
scale—are called altered chords. We will get to them later. At this point we 
are not going to worry about how you might compose music using diatonic 
chords, although that will come up soon. For now, we are going to concen- 
trate on spelling and recognizing diatonic chords in various keys. 


THE MINOR SCALE 


Before we can begin talking about diatonic chords, we have to return to 
the problem of the minor scale. Because instrumentalists are taught to prac- 
tice natural, harmonic, and melodic minor scales, we sometimes assume that 
the tonal composer had three independent minor scale forms from which to 
choose. But this is not how the minor mode works in tonal music. 


We can make the following generalization about the three minor scales: 
there is, in a sense, one minor scale that has two scale steps, 6 and 7, that are 
variable. That is, there are two versions of 6 and 7, and both versions will 
usually appear in a piece in the minor mode. All of the notes in Example 
5-1 are diatonic to e minor. Notice the use of 16 and 17 to mean raised 6 
and 7 and 46 and {7 to mean unaltered 6 and 7. 


Example 5-1. 


54 
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How do composers decide which versions of 6 and 7 to use? Melodically, 
the most graceful thing for 16 and t7 to do is to ascend by step, while 16 
and {7 tend naturally to descend by step; these tendencies conform to the 
melodic minor scale. Not all lines move by step, of course. If a 6 or 7 is left 
by leap instead of by step, there will generally be an eventual stepwise goal 
for that scale degree, and the 6 or 7 will probably be raised or left unaltered 
according to the direction of that goal. For instance, in Example 5-2 below, 
the ab! in m. 1 (8) is left by leap to the c?. But the eventual stepwise goal of 
the ab! is the g! in the next measure, so the descending form of the melodic 
minor is used. Still, the use of the melodic minor is just a rule of thumb, not 
a law. It is not difficult to find passages in minor here 16 and 17 Icad 
downward (Ex. 5-2, m. 3). 


Example 5-2. Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book I, Fugue 2 


In some cases, {6 and }7 lead upward (Ex. 5-3). 


Example 5-3. Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book I, Prelude 10 


— —̃ ͤ2— 
=] с ж. 223 үшті Шш сд >am EGENT 
en Ba ——— 


The reasons for such exceptions to the melodic minor scale are usually har- 
monic. As we will see later in this chapter, the underlying harmonies usually 
conform to the harmonic minor scale. 
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CHECKPOINT 


1. What is the term for chords that contain no notes outside of the scale? What 
about chords that do contain such notes? 


2. Individual lines in tonal music tend to conform most closely to which of the 
three traditional minor scales? 


3. Name the five common seventh-chord types. 


DIATONIC TRIADS IN MAJOR 


Triads may be constructed using any degree of the major scale as the 
root. Diatonic triads, as we have mentioned, will consist only of notes be- 
longing to the scale. To distinguish the triads built upon the various scale 
degrees from the scale degrees themselves, we use roman numerals instead 
of arabic numerals (for example, V instead of 5). The triad type is indicated 
by the form of the roman numeral itself, upper case or lower case. 


r 


a Lower case 
Upper case i 
Augmented | Vith a 7 ІШ 


Taking С major as an example, we сап discover the types of diatonic triads 
that occur on each degree of the major scale: 


Example 5-4. 


Scale degree e 
oftheroot 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 


Roman numeral I ii iii IV V vi vi 
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You should memorize the following table: 


Diatonic triad types in major 


DIATONIC TRIADS IN MINOR 


Things are somewhat more involved in the minor mode than in major. 
Since 6 and 7 are variable, and because neaily all triads contain 6 and 7, more 
diatonic triads are possible in minor. Nonetheless, there are seven triads in 
minor (one for each scale degree) that occur more frequently than the others, 
and these are the ones we will use in our exercises for now. The roman nu- 
merals of the more common diatonic triads are circled in Example 5-5. 


f 174 р 
Example 5-5. ) U Upp nl Au — 


^ AA 
Scale degree = s 2 Jur" ” 2 Y = Е ж " p 
of the root 1 2 2 3 3 4 4 5 5 48 76 17 17 
"ATI. 


=) бай SS а PIE ышы 2 b d 
— — O + u m ee 2 44%- 
N SS r. ̃—ꝶm“ͤͤ . ` Gm CSET L 

` N 4 3 š 


Roman numeral (i) ii (ш) III“ © IV v (м) vi? VII 
ғы 
L| 


Notice that the roots of the triads circled above all belong to the harmonic 
minor scale. In fact, all of the notes of the circled triads belong to the har- 
monic minor scale, with the exception of the fifth of the III chord. Here is 
the table of minor-key triads, which you should also memorize: 


мен umm 7 
Emm 
emere | 
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CHECKPOINT 


1. In a major key which triads are minor? , 


M 
tits 

3. The triads on which two scale degrees are the same type in both major х 

^ and minor? d " ) f Ме MA x 2-2 


2. In a minor key which triads are major? L m 


vi 11 ғ 
4. Which of the four triad types e DU often in tonal music? ' M (^ | W 
\ = a 4 7° ; 
Olive (Ee AB 5” [wA 1 


m / 


b" 
м 6, 
М 


AA 7^ pO 
sELF-TEST&.— ON Mi 2-7 


— 


A. Given the key and the triad, supply the roman numeral. Be sure your roman numeral 
is of the correct type (upper case, and so on). Inversion symbols, where required, go to 
the upper right of the roman numeral (as in 16). 


B. In the exercises below you are given the name of a key and a scale degree number. 
Without using key signatures, notate the triad on that scale degree and provide the 
roman numeral. In minor keys be sure to use the triad types circled in Example 5-5. 
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C. Analysis. Write roman numerals in the spaces provided, making sure each roman numeral 
is of the correct type and includes an inversion symbol if needed. 


Brahms, “Ach lieber Herre Jesu Christ" 


In anmutiger Bewegung 


p molto dolce — — — MR 


Soprano 


1. Ach liec bee Her > ete Je - su Christ, weil du ein Kind ge- 
P molto dolce | — — = — 


— 

T.. ̃ —. ЫЗ IIT RUND =e ͤ——.. ыт 
рер араа ае — SSS SSS 

Е pope т ЕР — y i; — == 


Alto 


1. Ach lie ber Her ye Je - su Christ, weil du ein Kind ge - 
P molto dolce — — dade — 


Tenor 
tH — .=:.FOn 


1, Ach lie - ber "Her - те Je - su Christ, weil du ein Kind ge 
P molto dolce _ tem == = 


Bass i | ees Oe Ee ee P TTT 
Fu Skee a деле ды е arii en ъа ea Еа ыы eee 


1. Асһ lie. +; bero, Her = re Je - su Christ, weil du ein Kind  ge- 


wc - sen bist, so gib auch dic - scm Kin - dc - kin dein Gnad und auch den 


- sen bist, so gb auch die sem Kin - de lein dein Gnad und auch den 


we - sen bist, so gb auch die - sem Kin - de - lin dein Gnad und auch den 


we - sen bist, so gb auch die - sem Kin - de - lin dein Gnad und auch den 
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dim. rit. 
тыстар атыс ағу — aa Же»: ВЗ Pe ЛП, Fe SSS GC Re жаға DOOR c eni reis, 

«Loi Ll k j D Mese L T 

OS > Ë oo — 1 — K T Der SSS KK s= — — 1 

a 7 ET 1 nn > rn VE cin et — A en oo rn qun тшш. er ̃ ͤ oe ̃ . > ересен ran | 

Se - gen dein; ach Je - sus, Her - re mein, be - hüt dies Kin - de - lein. 

dim. rit. 

— = p =s. — —— = pp— = m =V 
er nn ͤꝑ—u— — ͥͤ P—a⅛ — ақыға омен ет жс! — 
if. = мазасы; FT ey [FSES st es P ee EE ee фы] 

Se - реп dein; ach Је - sus, Her - re mein, be - hiit dies Kin - de - lein. 

dim. rit. 

. ——— C, — a NR Gd . ,], Ce ae SSS mamas ee ass” 
utm т — . ee Oe Pe a <> — === a еселі c = 
ci Se — NEIGE 2 Es Se ыш} Le Re | eS [| Leo ee 2 ee ee — a бей > а-ы > eT AS 

—— ESE ISS SST up апе | ak ea 
Se - gen dein; ach Je = sus, Her - re mein, be - hüt dies Kin 3 de - lein. 
as — < — — 
p= © а pp LL т 
Fw — SE BEE E T oe p pr — —— — TZ T 


Se - gen dein; ach Je - sus, Her - re mein, be - hüt dies Kin - de - lein. 


EXERCISE 5-1. See Workbook. 


DIATONIC SEVENTH CHORDS IN MAJOR 


The triads on each scale degree in major can be extended by the addition 
of a 7th above the root. The roman numeral system for seventh chords is 
similar to that for triads, as you will see in the following table. 


U 
2 Upper case 7 
Dominant seventh with a 7 У 
Lowe : 
L 
Lower case w" 
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Four of the five seventh-chord types occur as diatonic seventh chords in 


major keys. 


Example 5-6. 


C: IM 17 i7 IVM7 v? vi? vi 


You should learn the following table, which summarizes major-key seventh 


chords: 


Diatonic seventh chords їп major 


DIATONIC SEVENTH CHORDS IN MINOR 


Because of the variability of 6 and 7, there are sixteen possible diatonic 
seventh chords in minor. Example 5-7 shows the most commonly used sev- 
enth chords on each scale degree. The others will be discussed in a later 
chapter. Notice that most of the notes in Example 5-7 belong to the har- 


monic minor scale. 


Example 5-7. 


c: 17 ii? ШМ7 jg V7 VIM vii? 
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Here is the last chord table to learn: 


Common diatonic seventh chords in minor 


CHECKPOINT 


1. Most of the five common seventh-chord types appear diatonically in both major 
and minor. Which one type does not? 


2. Does the m7 chord occur on more scale steps in minor than in major? 


3. The seventh chords on most scale steps are different qualities in major and minor. 
Which chord is the exception to this? 


SELF-TEST 5-2 


A. Given the key and the seventh chord, supply the roman numeral. Be sure your roman 
numeral is the correct type and includes inversion if applicable. 
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B. In the exercises below you are given the name of a key and a scale degree number. 


Without using key signatures, notate the seventh chord on that scale degree and provide 
the roman numeral. In minor keys be sure to use the chord types shown in Example 5-7. 


C. Analysis. Put roman numerals in the spaces provided, making sure each roman numeral 


is of the correct type and includes an inversion symbol if needed. 


1. Bach, “Nun lob’, mein’ Seel’, den Herren” 


No. 4 


2. Schumann, Chorale, Op. 68 


EXERCISE 5-2. See Workbook. 


INTRODUCTION 


Тһе compositional process, being a creative one, 1s not entirely understood. 
It is reasonable to assume that a composer thinks of several aspects more or 
less simultaneously—melody, harmony, rhythm, and so forth. Naturally, a 
complcte analysis of a composition must take all of these factors into ac- 
count, For the most part, however, this text concentrates upon questions 
relating to the harmonic aspect of tonal music, since it is this aspect that 
most clearly delineates tonal music from other types. 

We could say that the basic vocabulary of tonal harmony consists of triads 
and seventh chords and that its grammar involves the ways in which these 
chords are selected (harmonic progression) and connected (voice leading). In 
this chapter we will concentrate upon some of the basics of the voice-leading 
aspect: how does a composer write out a given succession of chords for some 
combination of performers? How can he or she decide in which direction 
each vocal or instrumental line should go? 

Voice leading (or part writing) may be defined as the ways in which chords 
are produced by the motions of individual musical lines. A closely related 
term is counterpoint, which refers to the combining of relatively independent 
musical lines. Naturally, the style of voice leading will depend upon the com- 
poser, the musical effect desired, and the performing medium (for example, 
it is easier to play a large melodic interval on the piano than it is to sing it). 
But there are certain voice-leading norms that most composers follow most 
of the time, and our study will concentrate upon these norms. 

For various reasons, many theory texts have based their approach to voice 
leading upon the style of the four-voice chorale harmonizations by J. S. Bach. 
While the Bach chorales epitomize the late baroque approach to choral writ- 
ing, most musicians today feel the need to study other textures and styles as 
well. To answer this need, our study of voice leading will deal with a variety 
of textures in both vocal and instrumental styles. 
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THE MELODIC LINE 


Our beginning exercises will make use of short and simple melodies in 
vocal style, in order to avoid for now the complications involved with more 
ornate vocal and instrumental melodies. Ihe following procedures should be 
followed for Chapters 6 through 10. 


1. Rhythm. Keep the rhythm simple, with most durations being 
equal to or longer than the duration of the beat. The final note 
should occur on a strong beat. 

2. Harmony. Every melody note should belong to the chord that is to 
harmonize it. 

3. Contour. The melody should be primarily conjunct (stepwise). The 
shape of the melody should be interesting but clear and simple, with 
a single focal point, the highest note of the melody. 


Example 6-la is a good example of the points discussed so far. Example 
6-1b is not as good because it has an uninteresting contour. Example 6-1c, 
while more interesting, has two focal points (f?) and one unharmonized 
tone (e?). 


Example 6-1. 


4. Leaps 
a. Avoid augmented intervals, 7ths, and intervals larger than a P8. 
Diminished intervals may be used if the melody changes direction 
by step immediately after the interval. 
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b. A melodic interval larger than a P4 is usually best approached and 
left in the direction opposite to the leap. 

c. When smaller leaps are used consecutively in the same direction, 
they should outline a triad. 

5. Tendency tones. In tonal music 7 has a strong tendency to move up 

to 1. An occasional exception is the scale wise line descending from 

i: 1-7-6-5. The only other tendency tone that needs to be considered 

is 4, which oftcn moves down to 3, but not with the regularity with 


which 7 goes to 1. 


Example 6-2a illustrates a good melody in the restricted style we are begin- 
ning with. Example 6-2b, on the other hand, breaks all of rule 4 as well as 


rule 5. 


Example 6-2. 


cy] 


) К 


SELF-TEST 6-1 Gh 50 HEE 


v g 


A. Criticize cach melody in terms of the rules for simple mclodics discussed under melodic 


line on pages ay Og. 
7 UX 
| ИШ U Ny / 1 LA 
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B. Compose simple melodies that will conform to the given progressions. Slashes represent 
bar lines, and every chord except the last takes one beat. 


CCC gc NUI жу) 
болы c ow doi БЕУ МЕНЕ IE i. 
Шы py Aoc е а, 


EXERCISES 6-1. See Workbook. 


NOTATING CHORDS 


A musical score is a tool used by a composer, conductor, or analyst. A 
score shows all of the parts of an ensemble arranged one above the other, 
enabling the experienced reader to “hear” what the composition will sound 
like. In a full score all or most of the parts are notated on their own individ- 
ual staves. Any musician should be able both to read and to prepare a full 
score, and some of your theory exercises should be done in full score. But a 
reduced score, notated at concert pitch upon as few staves as possible, may 
be more practical for daily theory exercises. Your choice of full or reduced 
score will depend partly upon the sort of musical texture that the exercise 
will use. That is, if you are composing for four parts in chorale style, two 
staves will probably suffice. On the other hand, four active and independent 
instrumental lines might require four staves. 

When you are notating more than one part upon a single staff, be sure that 
the stems of the top part always point up and those of the bottom point 
down, even if the parts have crossed. Example 6-3 illustrates some common 
notational errors. The score in this case is the familiar SATB (soprano, alto, 
tenor, bass) reduced score. 
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Example 6-3. 


OK no, unless OK no no 
parts cross 


VOICING A SINGLE TRIAD 


Once you have settled upon what combination of instruments and voices 
you are writing for and have selected the opening chord, the next considera- 
tion is voicing: how the chord is to be distributed or spaced. The way in 
which a chord is spaced has a great deal of influence upon its aural effect. To 
convince yourself of this, play Example 6 4 at the piano. Each chord in the 
example contains five parts and covers the same range, but the aural effects 
are quite different. An even wider variety of effects could be obtained by 
‚playing Example 6-4 on various combinations of instruments. While each 
of these spacings might be appropriate under certain circumstances, the 
spacing in Example 6-4e is the least commonly used because of its mud- 
dy" effect. 


Example 6-4. 


Because so much attention has been paid to four-part textures by authors 
of theory texts, a terminology concerning the voicing of chords in four-part 
textures has been developed: 

Close structure: less than an octave between soprano and tenor 


Open structure: an octave or more between soprano and tenor 


e 
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Example 6-5 illustrates these spacings, with close structure indicated by a C, 
open structure by an O. Remember that the tenor part is sung an octave 
lower than written. 


Example 6-5. Beethoven, Symphony No. 9, IV 


C с о о O с C 


und der Che -rub steht vor Gott, 


In your beginning part-writing exercises, it would be advisable for you to fol- 
low two simple conventions concerning spacing: 


1. Do not allow any part to cross above the soprano or below thc bass, 
or the essential soprano/bass counterpoint may become unclear. 

2. When writing for three or more parts, avoid muddy sonorities by 
keeping adjacent upper parts (excluding the bass) within an octave 
of each other. For example, in a four-part texture, there should not 
be more than a P8 between soprano and alto or between alto and 
tenor, although there might be more than a P8 between tenor and 
bass. 


After you have gained some experience in composing, you may begin to ex- 
periment with exceptions to these conventions. 

When you are composing for vocal ensembles, use the ranges given in 
Example 6-6. 


Example 6-6. A 


VOICING A SINGLE ТАТАР п 73 


SELF-TEST 6-2 


A. Analyze the excerpt from a Bach chorale below, using roman numerals. Then show 
beneath each roman numeral the structure of the chord by writing “O” or “С” (see p. 72). 
The note in parentheses in m. 3 is not part of the chord and should be ignored for the 
purpose of harmonic analysis. 250 
| N N vf 
Bach, “Wo soll ich fliehen hin" * b 
^ ^ P 


1 
p A т 


B. Review the two conventions concerning spacing on page 71. Then point out in the 
example below any places where those conventions are not followed. 

919 Ar ү 

ІШ М0 P Ды? 


C. Fill in the circled missing inner voice(s) to complete each root position triad, being sure 
that each note of the triad is represented. Follow the spacing conventions andstay within 


the range of each vocal part. 2 EB Do7 


^uam 


—— 
. а а а , Tr | 
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EXERCISE 6-2. See Workbook. 


PARALLELS 


One of the basic goals of voice leading in tonal music is to maintain the 
relative independence of the individual parts. Because of this, voices moving 
together in parallel motion must be given special attention. Look at Example 
6-7, and you will see that it consists of three versions of the i-V-i progression 
in the key of b. Each version uses the same chords, and each version contains 
parallel voice leading (indicated by the diagonal lines in the example). But 
only one version, Example 6-7c, would be considered acceptable by a com, 
poser of tonal music. 


Example 6-7. 


The reason Examples 6-7a and 6-7b are unacceptable in the tonal style is 
that they contain parallel 5ths and 8ves. Composers of tonal music generally 
followed the convention, dating from around 1300, of avoiding parallel 5ths 
and 8ves, as well as their octave equivalents, such as 12ths and unisons. Note 
that this does not rule out the duplication of a line at the буе, which was 
common in orchestral writing, for example (see Ex. 7-3, in which the bass 
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line is doubled at the 8ve, because the double basses sound a P8 lower than 
written). The reason for avoiding parallel 5ths and 8ves has to do with the 
nature of counterpoint. The P8 and P5 are the most stable of intervals, and 
to link two voices through parallel motion at such intervals interferes with 
their independence much more than would parallel motion at 3rds or 6ths. 
We can deduce a rule of parallel motion: 


Objectionable parallels result when two parts that are separated by a P5 or a P8 or 
by their octave equivalents move to new pitch classes that are separated by the 
same interval. 


Example 6-8 will help you to distinguish between objectionable and accept- 
able parallels. Notice that only the first two fit the definition of objectionable 
parallels. 


Example 6-8. 


Parallel 5ths and 8ves by contrary motion were also generally avoided, at 
least in vocal music. This means that the composer usually did not “correct” 
parallels (Ex. 6-9a) by moving one of the parts up or down an octave (Ex. 


6-9b). 


Example 6-9. 
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Octaves by contrary motion are occasionally found at cadences in instru- 
mental music and in some vocal writing, when both melody and bass outline 
5-1. You will see that this occurs in Example 6-10, below the arrow. Notice 
also in Example 6-10 that some of the notes are in parentheses. In many of 
the examples in this book, notes that do not belong to the chord are put in 
parentheses. Non-chord tones will be discussed in more detail in Chapters 
11 and 12. 


Example 6-10. Haydn, Quartet Op. 64, No. 4, II 


The term unequal 5ths refers to a P5 followed by a ?5, or the reverse. Un- 
equal 5ths are used occasionally (especially in the vii?-I6 progression) and 
are acceptable. 

Direct or hidden 5ths and 8ves occur when the outer voices move in the 
same direction into a P5 or P8, with a leap in the soprano part. The aural 
result is similar to parallel 5ths and 8ves. In Examples 6-11a and 6-11b the 
interval of a P5 or P8 between the outer voices is approached from the same 
direction with a leap in the soprano. In Example 6-11c the 5th involves the 
bass and alto, not the bass and soprano, while in Example 6-11d the soprano 
moves by step, not by leap. Both Examples 6-11c and 6-11d are correct. 
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Example 6-11. 


a direct 5th b direct ve c ОК d OK 


The avoidance of parallels of all types was soruewhat less strictly шаш- 
tained in instrumental than in vocal music. In piano writing, for instance, 
accompaniment figures have frequently outlined 5ths or 8ves, as in Exam- 
ple 6-12. 


Example 6-12. Mozart, Sonata К. 284, III 


Tema V 


ғ — PI жүру 


In most cases, such instances of parallels are confined to those textures and 
instrumental lines in which they are not obvious to the ear. When you at- 
tempt to compose tonal music, you should use parallel 5ths and 8ves very 
sparingly, if at all, and in such a way that the listener's attention will not be 
drawn to them. Parallels involving both of the outer parts are especially rare 
and should be avoided. The few instances of such parallels, such as in Ex- 
ample 6-13, do not contradict the general validity of the rule. Possibly 
Beethoven was trying to evoke a rustic, unsophisticated atmosphere through 
the use of the parallels—the example is, after all, from the beginning of the 
Pastoral Symphony. 
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Example 6-13. Beethoven, Symphony No. 6,1 


> 


М1а. 


Ус. 


SELF-TEST 63 / 


А. Label the chords in the excerpt below with roman numerals. Then label any examples of 


CD 


parallelism (objectionable or otherwise) that you can find. 


Bach, Ermuntre dich, 


20D 
u$u7 


64 
11-3 


mein schwacher Geist" 

“Ж 

„з 

E - ined ТЫШ Т i 
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B. Find and label the following errors in this example: 
1. Parallel 8ves 
2. Parallel 5ths f 
3. Direct 5ths Q 
4. Parallel 5ths by 


Б. Spacing error (re 
¿bs 3 


mw — — 2 — n 
N 


— 7 a na — 


EXERCISE 6-3. See Workbook. 


ROOT POSITION PART WRITING WITH REPEATED ROOTS 


In this and the following three sections, some other conventions followed 
in writing for three, four, and five parts are discussed. In cach section the 
traditional four-part texture will be discussed first, followed by consideration 
of the other textures. 

When we rcfcr to a note being doubled or tripled, we mean that two or 
three of the parts are given that pitch class, although not necessarily in the 
same octave. For example, look at the Bach excerpt in Part A of Self-Test 
6-3. The root of the first chord. G. is tripled in the alto, tenor. and bass. The 
root of the second chord, C, is doubled in the soprano and bass. 


Four-part textures 


I. All members of the triad are usually present, The final I chord is 
sometimes incomplete, consisting of a third and a tripled root. 
2. The root is usually doubled. The leading tone (7) is almost never 

doubled, 
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Three-part textures 


1. The fifth of the triad is often omitted. The final I chord may consist 
only of a tripled root, 

2. An incomplete triad will usually have the root doubled. The leading 
tone (7) is almost never doubled. 


Five-part textures: 


1. All triads are usually complete. 
9 Generally double the root and the fifth or triple the root. Other 
doublings occur, but the leading tone (7) is almost never doubled. 


When a root position triad is repeated, the upper voices may be arpeg- 
giated freely, as long as the spacing conventions are followed (review discus- 
sion of voicing a single triad, pp. 71-72). The bass may arpeggiate an octave, 
Example 6-14 illustrates appropriate part writing for repeated roots in vari- 
ous textures. 


Example 6-14. 


SELF-TEST 6-4 Using repeated roots, 


Test your understanding of the preceding section by filling in the inner voice or voices in the 
second chord of each pair. The key is C major throughout. 
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EXERCISE 6-4. See Workbook. 


ROOT POSITION PART WRITING 
WITH ROOTS A 5TH (4TH) APART 


As you will learn in the next chapter, one of the most fundamental root 
movements in tonal music is that of the descending P5 (or ascending P4). 
The part-writing principles involved in this root movement are identical to 
those concerned with the ascending P5 (or descending P4). Other principles 
that must always be kept in mind are those concerning spacing, parallelism, 
and the resolution of 7 to 1 when 7 occurs in the melody. 


Four-part textures 


1. One conventional method for writing this root relationship in four parts 
is to keep in the same voice the tone that is common to both chords, while 
the remaining two upper parts move by step. The stepwise motion will be 
ascending for a root movement of a P5 down (Ex. 6-15a) and descending for 
a root movement of а P5 up (Ex. 6-15b). 
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Example 6-15. 


2. Another conventional method moves all three upper parts in the same 
direction, with no leaps larger than a 3rd, The motion will be descending for 
a root movement of a P5 down (Ex. 6-16a) and ascending for a root move- 
ment of a P5 up (Ex. 6-16b). 


Example 6-16. 


Three-part textures 


The more flexible nature of three-part writing makes it impossible to 
distill one or two conventional methods, Remember that each chord must 
contain at least a root and third, and observe conventions concerning spacing 
and parallelism (Ex. 6-17). 


Example 6-17. 
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Five-part textures 


The wide variety of possible doublings again makes it difficult to reduce the 
options to just a few. Remember to avoid doubling 7, and observe the rules 
of spacing and parallels, Example 6-18 illustrates some of the possibilities, 


Example 6-18. 


SELF-TEST 6-5 Using roots a Sth (4th) apart. 


А Add alto and tenor parts to each number helow. Fach progression involves roots а P5 
(P4) apart. Use convention 1 or convention 2 (pp. 81-82) in each case, and state which 
you have used, 
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R. Add an alto part to each example. Be careful to observe conventions concerning spacing, 


parallels, and doubling. Each triad should include at least a root and a third, 


C. Add three inner parts to each example. Be careful to observe conventions concerning 
spacing, parallels, and doubling. 


EXERCISE 6-5. See Workbook. 


ROOT POSITION PART WRITING 
WITH ROOTS A 3RD (6TH) APART 


The voice leading that involves root position triads a 3rd or 6th apart is 
often quite smooth, because the two triads will always have two tones in 
common. 


Four-part textures 


Assuming that the first of the two root position triads has a doubled root, 
only one of the upper voices will need to move. The two upper voices that 
have tones in common with the second chord remain stationary, while the 
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remaining voice moves by step. The stepwise motion will be upward for 
roots a descending 3rd apart (Ex. 6-19a), and downward for roots an ascend- 


ing 3rd apart (Ex. 6-19b). 


Example 6-19, 


Three-part textures 


Commonly encountered part-writing situations are more diverse in three- 
part textures, Some possibilities are illustrated in Example 6-20. Especially 
tricky is the ascending root movement. In that case, you should not omit the 
fifth of the second chord, for the listener may assume that the music has 
progressed only from a root position triad to an inverted form of the same 
triad (Exx. 6-20с and 6-204). 


Example 6-20. 


Five-part textures 


If the bass moves up a 3rd in a five-voice texture, the smoothest voice 
leading is possible only if the root is not tripled in the first chord (Ex. 6-21a). 
Similarly, if the bass moves дошп a 3rd, the smoothest voice leading is pos- 
sible only if the fifth is not tripled in the first chord. Other combinations 
are possible if leaps are used, but watch out for objectionable parallels. 
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Example 6.21. 


SELF-TEST 6-8 Using roots a P5 (P4) and 3rd (6th) apart. 


A. Add alto and tenor parts to each exercise. Use the smoothest voice leading in each case, 


B. Add an alto part to each exercise. Be careful to observe the conventions concerning 
parallels, spacing, and doubling. 
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C. Add three inner parts to each exercisc. Be especially careful to avoid objectionable 
parallels. 


EXERCISE 6-6. See Workbook. 


ROOT POSITION PART WRITING 
WITH ROOTS A 2ND (7TH) APART 


Two triads with roots a 2nd (or 7th) apart have no tones in common, so 
every part must move from the first chord to the second, In this discussion 
we will assume that the bass moves by 2nd rather than by 7th, but voice 
leading is the same for a 7th down, for example, as it is for a 2nd up. 


Four-part textures 
If the root is doubled in the first chord, as is usually the case, then the 


voice leading is usually quite simple: if the hass moves up, the upper voices 
move down to the next chord tone (Ex. 6-22a), while if the bass moves 
down, the upper voices move up to the next chord tone (Ex. 6-22b). 


Example 6-22. 
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The progression V-vi (or V-VI) presents some special problems, In most 
cases the third is doubled in the vi chord in this progression. This results when 


only two of the three upper voices (the voices containing 2 and 5) move down, 
while 7 follows its usual tendency to resolve up to 1. Example 6-23 illustrates 
the V-vi progression with the 3rd doubled in the vi chord. 


Example 6-23. Bach, “О Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort” 


On the other hand, if 7 is in an inner voice in the V chord, its need te re- 
solve is not so apparent to the ear, and it may move down by step to 6 in 
the V-vi progression. This is not practicable in minor, however, because of 
the awkward *2 that results, Both of these situations are illustrated in Ex- 
ample 6-24. The voice leading away from a triad with a doubled third must 
be handled carefully, since the conventions discussed in this chapter all as- 
sumed doubled roots. 


Example 6-24. 
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Three-part textures 


The smoothest voice leading will find a complete triad followed by a triad 
with two roots and a third (Exx. 6-25a and 6-25b) or a triad consisting of 
two roots and a third followed by a complete triad (Exx. 6-25c and 6-254). 
In other words, with roots a 2nd apart, the sequence will usually be complete 
to incomplete or incomplete to complete. Remember to resolve 7 to 1 in the 
V-vi progression with the possible exception of cases in which 7 is in the 
inner voice in a major key. 


Example 6-25, 


mee 


> i —9—— H7 . — — — 
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Five-part textures 


This is the most difficult of all the combinations discussed in this chapter. 
As Example 6-26 illustrates, one or more parts will be forced to leap a 4th 
or more. Be especially careful of direct 5ths and 8ves between soprano and 
bass when writing roots a 2nd apart in a five-part texture. Remember the 
problem of 7 in the V-vi progression. 


Example 6-26. 
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SELF-TEST 6-7 Usingall root relationships. 


A. Complete each progression. Make three versions of cach: one for three parts, one for four 
parts, and one for five parts. 


aS — — w r x m — w = 
ot P m — ——— ---- ---- 
— — Ó “er == -m — 


C. Analyze the chords specified by these figured basses. Then compose a good melody line 
for each. Finally, fill in alto and tenor parts to make a four-part texture. 
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EXERCISE 6-7. See Workbook. 


INSTRUMENTAL RANGES AND TRANSPOSITIONS 


Before you begin composing a theory exercise, you must consider the per- 
forming medium you are writing for, While many of your exercises may 
require only a piano, a classroom situation makes it possible to compose 
exercises for various ensembles. You should try to get to know the perform- 
ing capabilities of the individual class members and the capabilities of their 
instruments, Range is probably the most important element to keep in mind, 

Instrumental ranges are apt to vary a great deal from one performer to the 
next, and the capabilities of your fellow clase members should not be ex- 
ceeded. Appendix A gives suggested ranges for some instruments, but remem- 
ber that in many cases the high and low extremes require special handling. 
The written range in Appendix A refers to the transpositions that must be 
made for some instruments when copying out the individual parts from a 
score notated at concert pitch. For example, the lowest tone in the Bb clari- 
net's range would be notated in the clarinet player's part as an e below the 
treble clef staff, whereas the pitch sounds at d. 

One procedure to use when writing for an ensemble is this: 


1. Notate the sounding ranges of the performers at the top of your page 
of manuscript paper. 
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2 Compose the exercise in the form of a reduced score upon as few 
staves as practicable, Keep an eye on the ranges. 

3. Provide enough copies for the ensemble so that players will not have 
to huddle around a single stand. Instrumental parts should be copied 
onto separate sheets using correct transpositions. 


SELF-TEST 6-8 


A. Notate the chords below for the specified instruments. Each chord is written at concert 
pitch, so transpose as needed for the performers, Use the correct clef for each instrument, 


Note that the instruments are listed in score order, the order used in Appendix A, which 
is not always the same as order by pitch. 


B. Here is a short chord progression to use in these exercises: 
E Lou 1 


1. Make an arrangement for two alto saxophones and one tenor saxophone. Copy out the 
parts, using correct transpositions. 


2. Make a four-part arrangement for SATB chorus. 


EXERCISE 6-8. See Workbook. 


ONIC PROGRESSION 


INTRODUCTION 


Before you can begin to compose convincing tonal music or to learn any- 
thing from harmonic analyses, you must learn which chord successions are 
typical of tonal harmony and which ones are not. Why is it that some chord 
successions seem to "progress," to move forward toward a goal, while others 
tend to wander, to leave our expectations unfulfilled? Compare the two pro- 
gressions in Example 7-1. The first was composed following the principles 
that will be discussed in this chapter, but the chords for the second were 
sclected through rolling а dic. While the random example has а certain fresh- 
ness to it, there is no doubt that the first one sounds more typical of tonal 
harmony. This chapter will explorc this phenomenon, but first we must turn 
to a topic that may well be a review rather than new material for you. 


Example 7-1. 


Еа ЕЕ |_| {| а 
1 Паш 
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SCALE DEGREE NAMES 


Musicians in conversation or in writing often refer to scale degrees by a set 
of traditional names rather than by numbers. The names are shown in Ex- 
ample 7-2. Notice that there are two names for 7 in minor, depending upon 
whether it is raised or not. 


Example 7-2. 


5 
tonic supertonic mediant subdominant dominant submedtant {subtonic) leading tone 


The origin of some of these names is not what you would probably expect 
from studying Example 7-2. For example, subdominant does not mean 
“below the dominant,” as the chart below illustrates. 


E dominant 
P5 above mediant 


P5 below submediant 


subdominant 
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CHECKPOINT 
Now is the time to start lcarning the scale degree names, if vou do not know them al- 


ready, Here аге а couple of exercises that will help. 


1, Translate these numbers aloud to scale degree names as fast as possible, Repeat as 
often as necessary until speed is attained. 


123486415653321 
85176451643223544311 
K 2 0 40353 223 k ç ç Y 5 2 
2. Call out the scale degrees аа waqan chord below, starting with the root in 
each case. For example, V would be “dominant, leading tone, supertonic.““ 
| idi vi IV vii? | ii V vi H V I 


THE | AND V CHORDS 


The ultimate harmonic goal of any tonal piece is the tonic triad, and this 
triad is often also the goal of many of the formal subdivisions of a composi- 
tion. The tonic triad is most often preceded by a V (or У?) chord, and it 
would be safe to say that V) and I together are the most essential elements 
of a tonal work, It is not difficult to find examples in which the harmony for 
several measures consists only of I and V chords, as in Example 7-3, which 
Mozart composed at the age of fifteen. 


Example 7-3. Mozart, Symphony K. 114, Ш 


— 22 —— 
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Vla. 


THE CIRCLE OF 5THS PROGRESSION AND THE SEQUENCE 


The V-I progression is the prime example of a root progression of a P5 
down (or P4 up), the strongest type of progression in tonal music.) When a 


series of chords moves by descending 5ths, it is often referred to as a circle 
of 5ths progression. 1f the progression gocs on long enough, and if the roots 
of the chords are all diatonic, as they usually are, one of the 5ths will have to 


be a 95 (Ex. 7-4). 


Example 7-4. 
°% 


gr 


Progressions of this sort often appear in sequences. A sequence is a pattern 
that is repeated immediately in the same voice at a different pitch level, In 


the sequence quoted below, the pattern appears four times, each time a step 


lower. 
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2222 2831 SY a ee D, D i; s 
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Example 7-5. Vivaldi, Concerto Grosso Op. 3, №, 11, I 


7 


7 


7 7 


огоо of hs —ĩ—— 


? 
L] 


Because it is so basic to tonal harmony, we will use the circle of 5ths progres- 


sion to show how the other diatonic chords are used in tonal music, 
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THE II CHORD 


If we extend our circle of 5ths progression backward one step from the 


V chord, we have the following progression: | | x 


(2 f ( 2 
— n 
` un 


\ 
rO” 


This diagram illustrates the normal function of ii ta progress to V and of V 
to progress to I. The dotted line after the I indicates that if the piece con- 
tinues, the I chord might be followed by anything. 

Many phrases contain only a І-І-У-І progression. Example 7-6 shows a 
typical soprano/bass framework for such a progression. 


Play Example 7-6 and then compare it with Beethoven's version of this pro- 
gression in Example 7-7. Here Beethoven uses a iif instead of a lis. 


Example 7-7. Beethoven, Minuet 


THE VI CHORD 


THE VI CHORD 


One more step in the circle of 5ths brings us to the vi chord. 


— 
^ 


\ 
раар 


Put in root position, this progression illustrates an ostinato (repeated) bass 
pattern often found in popular tunes. Play Example 7-8 and see whether it 
sounds familiar, 


Example 7-8. 
* зүр kappa paip 
Bb: ! v av mec v 


The same progression, but in minor, is эсси in Example 7-9, As we will dum 
onstrate in a later section, chord functions in minor are almost identical to 
those in major, 


Example 7-9. Verdi, La forza del destino, Act II (piano-vocal score) 
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THE ПІ CHORD 


Another 5th backward brings us to the iii chord, far removed from the 
tonic triad, 


— 
` 


\ 
[i7 67 37 [37 ©” 


Beginning theory students often assume that the iii chord is frequently en- 
countered and that they should be sure to include at least one iii chord in 
cach exercise they write. This is not at all the case, at least not in the major 
mode. When 3 is found in a bass line, the chord above it is almost always a 
16 rather than a iii. Similarly, a 7 in the melody is usually harmonized by V 
or vii? instead of iii. The iij chord does occur occasionally, of course, When it 
follows the natural descending 5ths progression, it will go to vi, as in Ex- 
ample 7-10. The use of the III chord in minor will be discussed on page 103. 


Example 7-10. Bach, “О Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort” 


THE VII CHORD 


Continuing the circle of 5ths backward from iii brings us to vii®, but here 


gression, except in sequences, Instead, vii? usually acts as a substitute for V, 
a kind of rootless V7. 
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vits 


Bl bo’ 


If vii? and V are used next to each other, V will usually follow the vii®, since 
the V is the stronger sound. 

The most common usce of vii? is in first inversion between two positions of 
the tonic triad: I-vii^9-I6 or I5.vii%.1 (Ex. 7-11). 


Example 7-11, Handel, Messiah 


THE IV CHORD 


Still missing from our diagram is the IV chord, which lies a P5 below the 
tonic, The IV is an interesting chord because it has three common functions, 
In some cases, IV proceeds to a I chord, sometimes called a plaga! progres- 
sion. More frequently, IV is linked with ii; IV can substitute for ii (going 
directly to V or vii?). or IV can be followed by ii (as in IV-ii-V). These threc 
common uses of the IV are summarized in the chord diagram. 
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In Example 7-12 the IV appears in a plagal progression. The I$ in the last 
measure indicates that the notes of the tonic triad are present at that point. 
However, the bracket with the V under it means that cverything within the 
bracket functions as V. The 1$ is actually a kind of embellishment called a 
cadential six-four, which will be explained further in Chapter 10. 


Example 7-12. Haydn, Sonata No. 35, II 


Later on in the same sonata in which Example 7-12 appears, IV is used in its 
pre-dominant function (Ex. 7-13). 


Example 7-13. Haydn, Sonata No. 35, IH 


COMMON EXCEPTIONS 


The chord diagram on page 101 includes all of the diatonic triads and gives 
a reasonably accurate picture of the chord progressions most often found in 
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tonal music, But to make our chart of chord functions more complete, we 
must include three commonly encountered exceptions to the norms dis- 


scd so far. 


С 


1. V-vi (the deceptive progression) 
2. vi-V (skipping over IV or ii) 
3. iii-IV (probably as common as iii-vi) 


These additions are included in the diagram below, which may be considered 
complete for major keys. Remember that the dotted line after the I chord 
means that any chord may follow it. 


>. 


\ 


bo- 


„5 = 
ы-і DK 


vu 
Nota Lr 
DIFFERENCES IN THE MINOR MODE 


Most chords function the same way in minor as in major. However, the 
mediant triad, so seldom found in the major mode, is a common feature of 
the minor mode: it represents the rclative major key, and minor-key music 
has a decided tendency to drift in that direction, 

In addition, the variability of 6 and 7 will occasionally produce chords of 
different quality and function. The most important of these arc the following: 


1. The subtonic VII, sounding like the V in the key of the relative 
major—that is, a V of III. 
— 2. The minor v, usually уб, after which the 17 will move to 16, usually 
as part of a ivê chord. 


The first of these possibilities is included in the chord diagram below. 


na ca CLERC DO- 
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CONCLUSION 


The last two chord diagrams arc somewhat complex, but both are based 
on the circle of 5ths progression, Keep this in mind while you are learning 
them. At the same time, be aware that Bach and Beethoven did not make use 
of diagrams such as these. They lived and breathed the tonal harmonic style 
and had no need for the information the diagrams contain, Instead, the dia- 
grams represent norms of harmonic practice observed by theorists over the 
years in the works of a large number of tonal composers. They do not repre- 
sent rules, they arc just guidelines for your use in analyzing and composing 
tonal music, 


SELF-TEST 7-1 
A, Complete cach progression to conform with the last two chord diagrams presented 


(p. 103). The chord in the blank should be different from those on cither side of it. 
In most cases there is more than one correct answer, 


ЬЕ Pow ог ) 4. 1 ? IV( or ) 
23V 7 ҰС or ) e 
$ V P Wi or ) E 


B. Bracket any portions of these progressions that do not conform to the complete major 
and minor chord diagrams (p. 103). 


Y IV i wii? I 

ZI dw i ҰША Mod 
3. I IV üi vi ii V I 
4& IJV X V «xw H у 1 
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C. Analysis. Label all chords with roman numerals, and bracket any successions of chords 
that do not agree with the complete major and minor chord diagrams. 


1. Bach, “О Herre Gott, dein göttlich Wort” 


2. Vivaldi, Cello Sonata in G Minor, Sarabande* 


Non-chord tones in the solo part have not been put in parentheses, but the harmonic 
analysis can be done by concentrating upon the accompaniment. The key is g minor, in 
spite of what appears to be an incorrect key signature. Key signatures had not yet 
become standardized when this work was composed, 


*Unfigured bass realization by S, Kostka, 
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D. Analyze the chords specified by these figured basses and add inner voices to make a four- 
part texture, Bracket all circle of 5ths progressions, 


E. Analyze this figured bass, then add a good soprano line and inner voices. Bracket all 
circle of 5ths progressions, 
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F. Construct root position bass lines for the melodies below. Avoid diminished triads. 
Analyze with roman numerals as you go, making sure that the bass notes can serve as the 
roots of a good tonal progression and that they do not create parallel 5ths or 8ves with 
the melody. Finally, fill in one, two, or three inner parts. 


С. Add an alto part (only) to mm. 1-2. Then compose a good soprano line for mm. 3-4 and 
fill in an alto part. 
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Н. Review. Label the chords with roman numerals and inversion symbols (where needed), 


J. See Workbook. 


EXERCISE 


S IN 
ST INVERSION 


INTRODUCTION 


Listen то the short phrase below, paying special attention to the bass linc, 


Example 8-1, 


It’s not bad, but it could be improved. The melody line is fine, having both 
shape and direction, but the bass seems too repetitive and too rigid. Compare 
Example 8-1 with Example 8-2, 


Example 8-2. Haydn, Sonata No, 33, Ш 


Now the bass line is improved through the usc of inverted chords (indicated 
by circled bass notes in the example). Although the harmony is the same, the 
inverted chords have created a bass line with a more interesting contour and 
with more tonal variety. 
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Most phrases of tonal music contain at least one inverted chord. and the 
inversions usually serve the purposes that we have just demonstrated. We arc 
not saying that a phrase without inverted chords is poorly composed it just 
depends upon what effect the composer is after, For example, minuets from 
the classical period often contain phrases with chords that are all in root 


position. 


BASS ARPEGGIATION 


One way in which first inversion triads often originate is simply through 
bass arpeggiation. If you look back at the first measure of Example 8-2, you 
will see that d! is the primary bass note in the measure. The f$! serves the 
dual purpose of providing the third of the chord and of giving the bass some 
variety, A similar situation is found in the first two beats of the second 
measure. When you analyze a bass arpeggiation such as these, you should 
identify the arpeggiations only with arabic numerals (as in Ex. 8-2) or omit 
symbols altogether (as in Ex. 8-3). 

Accompaniment figures in keyboard music often involve faster arpeggia- 
tions. Two examples by Haydn are shown below (Exx. 8-3 and 8-4). In both, 
uc fundamental bass line is the onc shown in the reduction. The other 
pitches played by the left hand should be considered as inner voices that are 
simply filling in the chords. They are not part of the bass line, so we would 
not consider these notes to be creating inversions at all. 


Example 8-3. Haydn, Sonata No. 43, I 
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Example 8-4. Haydn, Sonata No. 45, I 


Reductions such as those of Examples 8-3 and 8-4 appear throughout this 
text. Their purpose is to simplify the texture and make the voice leading 
easier to understand. Notice that in the reduction of Example 8-4 the eb? has 
been transposed up one octave from the original. The octave transposition 
helps clarify the essentially conjunct (stepwise) nature of the melodic line. 


SUBSTITUTED FIRST INVERSION TRIADS 


First inversion triads are often used as substitutes for root position triads, 
instead of coming about through bass arpeggiation, One reason for using 
such inversions is to improve the contour of the bass line. Another is to 
provide a greater variety of pitches in the bass line, A third reason is to lessen 
the importance of V and I chords that do not serve as goals of harmonic 
motion. Instances of this third type can be seen in Examples 8-3 and 8-4, 
where dominant chords are inverted. Example 8-5 contains a substituted in- 
verted triad in the V®, which allows the ascending stepwise motion of the 
bass to continue. The 1$ is an example of an arpeggiation following a structur- 
ally more important root position chord, The use of the I$ provides tonal vari- 
ety and allows the bass to imitate the soprano figure from the previous beat. 
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Example 8-5. Bach, “Schmücke dich, o liebe Seele” 


The diminished triad was used almost exclusively in first inversion through- 
out much of the tonal era, Earlier composers had considered a sonority to be 
acceptable only if all of the intervals above the bass were consonant, and, as 
the diagram illustrates, a dissonant °5 or +4 occurs above the bass of a dimin- 
ished triad unless it is in first inversion, 


Root position First inversion Second inversion 
с p^ = 
AS M6 C— M6 F¥ 
„ t 18 
Fi— A— с 


Tonal composers, while perhaps being unaware of the historical background, 
accepted for a time the tradition of using the diminished triad only in first 
inversion. 


PARALLEL SIXTH CHORDS 


Most passages use a reasonable balance of root position and first inversion 
triads, but there are many passages in which this is not true. Some styles call 
for a preponderance of root position chords. On the other hand, a whole 
series of parallel first inversion triads (or sixth chords, from figured bass 
symbols) is often found, especially in sequences. Chords used in parallel 
motion in this way generally do not function in the usual fashion. Instead, 
they serve as passing chords, connecting some chord at the beginning of the 
passage to some chord at the end of it. In Example 8-6 the parallel motion 
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connects the root position I chord in m, 4 with another root position I chord 


in m, 7. The roman numerals in the sixth chord passage are in parentheses to 
show that the chords are not functioning in their usual manners. 


Example 8-6. Haydn, Symphony No. 104, I 


| 


NE! "таче 
D— — 2%; ж 
82 


D: I (IV vii? 1) vý 1 (VO 16 ui 168 16 vij |a v 


reduction 


In the reduction of Example 8-6 the line in mm. 2-3 connecting d to cf! 
shows that a simplified version of the bass line would have stepwise motion 
here (m2 down) instead of the leap, Notice also the parallel 5ths in mm, 5-7. 
Haydn avoided the 5ths in the original through the use of non-chord tones. 
The usual technique used to avoid parallel 5ths in a sixth-chord passage is to 
put the root of cach chord in the melody, thus producing acceptable parallel 
4ths instead of objectionable parallel 5ths (Ex. 8-7). 
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Example 8-7. 


PART WRITING FIRST INVERSION TRIADS 


Composition exercises using triads in first inversion as well as in root posi- 
tion are much more satisfying musically than are exercises restricted to root 
position only, Previous suggestions concerning spacing and voice leading still 
apply, of course, and should be considered together with those that follow. 
Two-part textures 


When you are composing in two parts, one member of the triad will have 
to be omitted, unless one part arpeggiates two tones. The omitted tone is 


usually the fifth, whether the chord is in root position or inverted (Ex. 8-8). 


Example 8-8. 


D: і 16 


If the upper voice of an inverted triad takes the fifth of the chord, the listener 
will usually interpret the interval as a root position triad (Ex. 8-9). 


Example 8-9, 


- interval interpretations 


D: IN nz 
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There are some contexts, however, in which the root might be omitted, at 
least momentarily, without causing confusion (Ex. 8-10). 


Example 8-10, 


Three-part textures 


All the members of the triad are usually present when the chord is in- 
verted in three-part writing. But incomplete triads may be necessary at times 
in order for the composer to achieve the desired voice leading. The omitted 
tone is usually the fifth, since an omitted root may cause problems in inter- 
pretation (as іп Ex. 8-9), Either of the remaining tones—root or third may 
be doubled. 


Four-part textures 


Inverted triads arc nearly always complete in four-part textures. Since 
there are four voices and only three chord members, one of the members 
obviously will have to be doubled, The following suggestions should prove 
helpful: 


1. In а contrapuntal texture—that is, in a texture consisting of relatively 
independent melodic lines the doubling to use is the one that results 
from the best voice leading. 

2. In a homophonic texture—that is, onc that is primarily chordal or 
consists of a melody with chordal accompaniment- the doubling 
selected should be the one that provides the desired musical effect. 


3. In any texture, it is usually best not to double the leading tone. 


The first of these suggestions probably needs no further explanation. Con- 
cerning the second suggestion, you should play Example 8-11, listening care- 
fully to the different sonorities produced. If possible, you should also hear 
the example sung and performed by several combinations of instruments, 
The four parts of the example are presented in what is generally considered 
the order of preference on the part of composers of tonal music. However, 
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this ordering is not to he interpreted as a rule. The quality of the sonority is 
affected as much by spacing as it is by doubling, as you will discover by com- 
paring the last two chords in Example 8-11. 


Example 8-11. 
Soprano douhle« Base Anuhlex Soprann and Inner voice 
s inner voice b inner voice м bass doubled d doubled 


а 
LI пишно — U— 
DELLI S = |— 


A doubled leading tone usually results in or implies parallel 8ves because of 
the strong tendency of 7 to resolve to 1. If you play Examples 8-12a through 
8-12c, you will probably agrec that Example 8-12c produces the most plcas- 


ing effect, Example 8 12a is obviously incorrect because of the parallel ves. 
But Example 8-12b, which avoids the parallels, still produces an unpleasant 
effect, probably because the parallels are still implied by the doubled lead- 


ing tone. 


Example 8-12. 


This discussion of part writing for first inversion triads has been illustrated 
only by major and minor triads, However, the principles are equally valid 
for the diminished triad and for the (rare) augmented triad, as well as for 
textures involving more than four parts. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Triads in inversion are not at all unusual in tonal music. In fact, most 
phrases contain at least one. 


2. First inversions come about either as arpeggiations or substitutions. 


8. They are used for variety, to improve the bass line, and to lessen the 
weight of some I and V chords, as well as for other reasons. 


4. First inversion also allows the use of diminished triads (and some- 


times augmented ones), «ince these are not commonly used in root 
position. 

. Parallel sixth chords is one term used for a passage that features first 
inversion triads in parallel motion. 

. If a tone must be omitted from a triad in first inversion, it should 
usually be the fifth, 

. If a tone is to be doubled, any tone but the leading tone will do. In 
four parts, the preferred doublings are soprano or bass with an inner 
voice, 


SELF-TEST 8-1 


A. Analysis. 


1. Bracket the longest series of parallel sixth chords you can find in this excerpt. Do not 
attempt a roman numeral analysis. Does the voice leading in the sixth-chord passage 
resemble more closely Example 8-6 or Example 8-7? 


Mozart, Sonata K. 279, III 
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2. Label all chords with roman numerals. Then classify the doubling in cach inverted 


d according to the methods shown in Example 8-11. 


tria 


s+ 


Bach, “Herzlicbster Jesu, was hast du 
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3. Label all chords with roman numerals. Write out the contour of the bass linc in 


quarter-note heads (without rhythm). Can you find part or all of the bass line hidden 


in the melody? 


Beethoven, Sonata Op. 2, No. 1,1 


s Eine kleine Nachtmusik. Supply the missing 


tenor line (viola part in the original), and then compare your result with Mozart's (in 


B. The following excerpt is from Mozart’ 
Appendix В), 


"d 
1: 

li ^ 
ali 
— 
jl 
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C. Supply alto and tenor lines for the following excerpts. 


се — — 
— == eee ee MV шеш — шшш шш rn 
— —— — — ee — 
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D. Analyze the chords specified by these figured basses, then add alto and tenor parts. 


E. The excerpt below is from the Gavotte from Bach's French Suite No. 5. Supply the 
missing alto line (only), and then compare your result with Bach's original three-part 
version (Appendix B). Since this is written for a keyboard instrument, you do not need 
to worry about the range of the alto part. 


— — — НЕ 
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F. Analyze the chords implied by the soprano and bass lines helaw, remembering to use 
only triads in root position and first inversion. Then add alto and tenor parts to make a 
four-part texture. 


G. The following example is reduced from Beethoven's Sonata Op. 79, Ш. Analyze the 
implied harmonies (more than one good solution is possible) and add two inner parts, 
one on each staff. 


Н. Continue your solution to Part E with a second four-measure segment, similar to the first. 


EXERCISE 8-1. See Workbook. 


ENCES, PHRASES, 
PERIODS 


MUSICAL FORM 


Understanding tonal harmony requires more than the knowledge of how 
each chord tends to function harmonically and how the voice leading might 
bring the chord into being. We must also give some consideration to musical 
form, the ways in which a composition is shaped to create a meaningful mu- 
sical experience for the listener, 

A study of the forms of lengthy compositions is beyond the scope of this 
text. However, it will be helpful for you to learn something of the harmonic 
basis of the smaller building blocks that combine to produce those larger 
forms. 


CADENCES 


While the ultimate harmonic goal of a tonal composition is the final tonic 
triad, there will also be many interior harmonic goals found within the piece, 
some of them tonic triads and some of them not. These interior goals may be 
reached at a fairly regular rate (often every four measures); or sometimes 
their appearances may not form a pattern at all, We use the term cadence to 
mean а harmonic goal, specifically the chords used at the goal. There are 
several types of cadences commonly found in tonal music, Some cadences 
sound more or less conclusive, or final, while others leave us off balance, 
feeling a need for the music to continue, 

There is a standard terminology used for classifying the various kinds of 
cadences, and the terms apply to both major and minor keys. One very im- 
portant type of cadence consists of a tonic triad preceded by some form of 
V or vii?, This kind of cadence is called an authentic cadence (which is an 
unfortunate term, since it implies that all of the others аге less than authen- 
tic). The perfect authentic cadence (abbreviated PAC) consists of a V-I (or 
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VTI) progression, with both the V and the I in root position and lin the 
melody over the I chord (Ex. 9-1). The PAC is the most final sounding of 
all cadences, Most tonal compositions end with a PAC, but such cadences 


may also be found elsewhere in a piece. 


Example 9-1. Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book II, Prelude 10 


An imperfect authentic cadence (1AC) is usually defined simply as any au- 
thentic cadence that is not a PAC. However, it is useful to identify several 


subcategories, as follows. 
1. Root position ТАС: Like a PAC, but $ o1 5 is in the inclody over the 


I chord (Ex. 9-2). 


Example 9-2, Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book 11, Prelude 12 


7 A" ж. 
өл m m 


2. Inverted LAC: VUL, but with either or both of the chords inverted 
(Ex. 9-3). 
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Example 9-3, Haydn, Sonata No, 50, Ш 


3. Leading-tone LAC: Some form of viiꝰ I, the vii? substituting for a V 
chord (Ex. 9-4). 


Example 9-4. Bach, Ach Gott und Herr" 


The root position ТАС is certainly the most final sounding of the three LAC 
types, and you may find some compositions that end with such a cadence. 
The other types are limited almost exclusively to less important interior 
cadences. 

Remember that not every V-I progression constitutes an authentic ca- 
dence. Only when the I chord seems to serve as the goal of a longer passage— 
usually at least several measures—would we term a V-I progression a cadence. 
This same distinction also applies to the other cadence types. 

A deceptive cadence (DC) results when the ear expects a V-I authentic 
cadence but hears V-? instead. The ? is usually a submediant triad, as in Ex- 
ample 9-5, but others are possible. A DC produces a very unstable feeling 
and would never be used to end a tonal work. Remember that V-vi involves 
special part-writing problems. Review Examples 6-11, 6-12, and 6-13. 
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Example 9-5. Bach. Well-Tempered Clavier. Book 11. Prelude 12 


The half cadence (HC) is a very common type of unstable or “progressive” 
cadence, The HC ends with а V chord, which can be preceded by any other 


chord (Ex. 9-6). 


Example 9-6. Haydn, Sonata No. 44, II 


The Phrygian half cadence (Ex. 9-7) is a special name given to the iv®-V HC 
in minor, The name refers to a cadence found in the period of modal poly- 
phony (before 1600), but it does not imply that the music is actually in the 
Phrygian mode.“ Notice, incidentally, that Example 9-7 contains a deceptive 
progression (V7-VI), but not a deceptive cadence, since the goal of the pas- 
sage is the V in m. 4, not the VI in m. 3. 


Example 9-7, Schumann, “Folk Song," Op. 68, No. 9 


d: 8 ves VI vp dw: v 


*Modal polyphony used a number of scalar patterns seldom employed by tonal composers, One of 
these was the Phrygian mode, which used a scale pattern the same as E to E with no accidentals, 
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A plagal cadence (PC) typically involves a IV-I progression. While plagal ca- 
dences are usually final sounding, they are not as important in tonal music 
as the authentic cadence. In fact, a plagal cadence is usually added on as a 
kind of tag following a PAC. A familiar example of this is the “Amen” sung 
at the end of hymns, as in Example 9-8. 


Example 9.8. Dykes, “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 


love,and pu- n - 


bless ed Trin » i 


The definitions of cadence types given above are standard, for the most part, 
and they will apply to most cadences found in tonal music. Exceptions will 
be found, however, in which cases the more general definitions listed in the 
table below should be applied. 
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CHECKPOINT 


Match the cadence-type abbreviations with the definitions listed below them. 


Conclusive cadences Definitions 
1. PAC a. V-I, both in root position, with $ or 5 
2. Root position ТАС in the melody over the I chord 
b. IV-I 
3, Inverted ТАС 
с. P. V 
4. Leading: tone LAC 
er — d. уз 
— е. vii . 
Progressive cadences f. vis 
6. Fc _ — 9. V-I, both in root position, with 1 
7. Phrygian HC in the melody over the I chord 
8. DC h. iv6-V in minor 


MOTIVES AND PHRASES 


А motive is the smallest identifiable musical idea, A motive can consist of 
a pitch pattern or a rhythmic pattern, or both, as you can see below. 


pitch motive rhythm motive pitch/rhythm motive 


PPPIP 


Of the two aspects of a pitch/rhythm motive, rhythm is probably the stronger 
and more easily identificd when it reappears later in a composition. It is best 
to use motive only to refer to those musical ideas that are “developed” 
(worked out or used in different ways) in a composition. 

A phrase is a relatively independent musical idea terminated by a cadence. 
A phrase segment is a distinct portion of a phrase, but it is not a phrase either 
because it is not terminaicd by a cadence or because it scems too short to be 
relatively independent. Phrases are usually labeled with lower-case letters 
(a, b, c, and so on), as in Example 9-9. 
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Example 9-9. Beethoven, Symphony No. 6, Op. 68, I 


MOZART: “AN DIE FREUDE" 


The concepts we have presented so far in this chapter are all well illus- 
trated in Example 9-10. This deceptively simple song was composed by 
Mozart when he was eleven years old. The singer doubles the right hand of 
the piano part throughout, and a nice effect is obtained in performance if 
the left hand of the piano part is doubled by a cello or a bassoon. 


Example 9-10. Mozart, “Ап die Freude,” К. 53 


^ - 
= ` 
ТО < “шаша — ..— = — —— — ашы. : — — — ů — ̃ — 2 — 
Оз i Oe o en DLP 
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Cadences occur regularly every four measures in this song, each cadence 
marking the end of a phrase. Since the texture contains only two lines, the 
chords are necessarily incomplete, but the implied harmonies at the cadences 
are clear enough and have been labeled for you. The cadences illustrate all 
of the types discussed in this chapter, with the exception of the PC. Notice 
that two cadences occur in the key of the dominant (C), and one occurs in 
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the key of the super tonic (g). Since we do not lose track aurally of the key 
of F as we listen to the song, it would be appropriate to refer to mm, 13-24 
as embellishments of V and ii, rather than as a true change of tonal center. 
All the cadences are listed in the following table, 


Measure Cadence Type Key 
4 DC E 
8 Root position IAC F 

12 HC F 
16 рс с 
20 РАС C 
24 Inverted IAC E 
28 HC F 
32 Leading-tone IAC F 
36 DC F 
40 PAC F 


Many of the phrases in this song can be heard as consisting of two phrase 
segments, For instance, mm, 1-2 and mm, 3-4 are two segments that combine 
to make the first phrase, While most people would agree that the mm. 1-2 
segment is too short to be a phrase, the distinction is not always clear, and 
it is perfectly possible for two informed musicians to disagree about а par- 
ticular example. 

“An die Freude” alsu contains motives, uf course. Two of the most impor- 
tant are primarily rhythmic: + 2 and . The grace note in m. 22 is 
performed as an eighth note on beat 1, so m. 22 is an instance of the sec- 
ond motive. 


PERIOD FORMS 


Phrases are often combined to form a larger structural unit called a period. 
A period typically consists of two phrases in an antecedent-consequent (or 
question-answer) relationship, that relationship being established by means 
of a stronger cadence at the end of the second phrase. The most commonly 
encountered pattern is the following: 
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D PAC 


Notice that by definition the phrase endings in a period must be different. If 


both phrases are identical, the result is not a period but a repeated phrase. 
Repetition is important in tonal music, but it does not contribute to the 
growth of a musical form. 

We use the term parallel period if both phrases begin with similar or iden- 
tical material. Example 9-11 illustrates а parallel period. The melody is in the 
first violins. 


Example 9-11, Brahms, Symphony No. 1, Op, 68, IV 


Allegro non troppo ma con brio 
62 
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A formal diagram of Example 9-11 would show the parallel relationship be- 


tween the phrases by labcling them a and a’ (pronounced “а prime”): 


|. parallel period qu 


HC PAC 
(m. 65) (or IAC) 
(m. 69) 


Sometimes the parallel relationship between phrases is not so obvious. In 
Example 9-12 the melody of the second phrase begins like the first, but it is 
a step higher, Still, the phrase beginnings are probably similar enough to call 
this a parallel period, 


Example 9-12, Mozart, Violin Sonata К. 377, Ш 


w — 

DO amn enam c wa om. rs. vn r= 
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A period in which the phrase beginnings are not similar is called a contrasting 
period. Example 9-13 illustrates a contrasting period with a repeated conse- 
quent phrase, which is one way of extending the length of a period, as the 
diagram below illustrates. 
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Example 9-13. Mozart, Sonata К. 283,1 


(m. 16) 


(m. 10) 


(m. 4) 


being stronger than the cadence at the end of 


A double period consists typically of four phrases in two pairs, the cadence 


at the end of the second pair 


the first pair: 
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double period 


— — 
| "rra ̃ N 
Г pue —34 re — p-- meme = [T mee —34 
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There are several things that should be pointed out about this diagram. First, 
notice that this structurc is much like a period, with the only difference being 
that cach half consists here of a pair of phrases instead of onc phrasc, Also 
notice that the first two phrases will probably not form a period according 
to our original definition. Nevertheless, cach half of a double period is re- 
ferred to as a period. Finally, notice that a repeated period is not the same 
as a double period because a double period requires contrasting cadences. 

Double periods are called parallel or contrasting according to whether or 
not the melodic material that begins the two halves of the period is similar. 
Example 9-14 illustrates a parallel double period, and its structure is outlined 
in the following diagram, 


Example 9-14. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 26, I 


Andante con Variazioni 
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parallel 


Because the first and third phrases have the same cadence, the third phrase 
in the diagram is labeled a, not a', even though the original a is somewhat 
ornamented when it returns as the third phrase. 

Often, several phrases will seem to constitute a formal unit other than a 
period or double period. The term phrase group is used for such situations, 
Before assigning this term, however, study the music (especially the cadences) 
closely to see whether a passage might be analyzed as a variant of some 
period form. 


SUMMARY 


The basic definitions of most of the concepts introduced in this chap- 
ter are given below. 


Musical form: the ways in which a composition is shaped to create а 
meaningful musical experience for the listener. 
Cadence: a harmonic goal; the chords used at a harmonic goal. 


Authentic cadence: some form of V or vii? followed by I or I$. 
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Perfect authentic cadence (PAC): root position V or V? followed by a 
root position I with 1 in the soprano over the I chord. 

Imperfect authentic cadence (LAC): any authentic cadence that is not a 
РАС. The possibilities are root position IAC, inverted LAC, and 
leading-tone IAC. 

Deceptive cadence (DC): V followed by something other than I, usually 
vi. 

Half cadence: а cadence that ends on V. 

Phrygian half cadence: iv9-V in minor. 

Plagal cadence (PC): IV 1. 

Motive: the smallest identifiable musical idea. 

Phrase: a relatively independent musical idea terminated by a cadence. 


Phrase segment: a distinct portion of a phrase. 

Period: two phrases in an antecedent-consequent relationship, that rela- 
tionship being established by means of a stronger cadence at the end 
of the second phrase, Parallel or contrasting according to the begin- 
nings of the phrases. 

Double period: four phrases in two pairs, the cadence at the end of the 
second pair bcing stronger than the cadence at the end of the first 
pair. Parallel or contrasting according to the beginnings of the first 
and third phrases, 

Repeated phrase or period: repetition, possibly with variation, but with 
the same cadences, Repetition of a formal unit does not produce a 
new kind of formal unit. 

Phrase group: two or more phrases that scem to belong to the same 
formal unit, but not in period or double period form. 


SELF-TEST 9-1 


A. Analysis. The cadence chords have been analyzed for you in each example. 


1. Make a diagram of this excerpt similar to the diagrams used in the text. Include phrase 
labels (a, b, and so on), cadence types and measure numbers, and the form of the ex- 


cerpt. In addition, label the first seven chords in the first phrase. 
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Beethoven. Sonata Op. 10, No. 3, III 


2. Diagram the form of this excerpt In addition, point out any sequences (review Chapter 
7), either exact or modified, that occur in the melody. 


Mozart, Sonata K. 284, II 
Andante 
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seem to prefer the three-phrase analysis shown here, the third phrase being an unusually 


long one (mm. 9-17). What would the form of the theme have been if it had ended in 
m. 8? Is there any way to hear the entire theme as an expansion of that form? 


3. There is certainly more than one way to interpret this famous theme. Most writers 
Beethoven, Sonata Op. 13, IH 
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4. Diagram this excerpt, See if you can find an example of 8ves by contrary motion 


(review Chapter б) between the melody and bass. 


Chopin, Mazurka Op. 33, No. 2 
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B. Aural analysis. Sing through the following tunes and try to imagine aurally the cadence 
chords, or play the tunes on the piano and try to play the cadence chords. Then make a 
formal diagram of each song. 


1. "Daisy" 
2. “Таке Me Out to the Ball Game” (four phrases) 


C. Review. Notate the chords in the keys and bass positions indicated, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


D: Ive e if е VI Аш b: u^ Р: vi Ek f cf iwf d: м Bk Vf 


EXERCISE 9-1. See Workbook. 


EC RSION 


INTRODUCTION 


It would be logical to assume that second inversion triads are used in tonal 
music just as first inversion triads are: as bass arpeggiations and as substitutes 
for the root position. However, this is only partly true. For while both first 
and second inversion triads are created through bass arpeggiations, second 
inversion triads are not used as substitutes for the root position. The reason 
is that the second inversion of a triad is considered to be a much less stable 
sonority than either of the other two bass positions. For centuries before the 
development of tonal harmony, the interval of a P4 had been considered a 
dissonance if the lowest voice in the texture was sounding the bottom pitch 
of thc F4. While cach of the sonorities in Example 10-1 contains a F4 (ога 
P4 plus a P8), the first two are considered to be consonant because the inter- 
val of a P4 does not involve the lowest voice. The other two sonorities are 
dissonant in the tonal style, although our twentieth-century ears may not 
readily hear the dissonance, 


Example 10-1. 


consonant consonant dissonant dissonant 


Notice that diminished and augmented § chords would also contain dissonant 
intervals above the bass—an +4 and a “4, respectively. 
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Because the composers of the tonal era recognized the instability of the 
2 (six-four) chord (the only position in which there is a 4th above the bass), 
the chord is not used as a substitute for the more stable root position or first 
inversion sonorities, It is used in bass arpeggiations, as well as in several other 
contexts to be described below, 


BASS ARPEGGIATION 


The six-four chord may come about through a bass arpeggiation involving 
a root position triad. a first inversion triad. or both (Ex. 10-2). 


Example 10-2. Mendelssohn, Symphony No. 4, Op. 90,I 


Your analysis of the "real" bass note will depend upon the context, taking 
into account such factors as metric placement, duration, and register. 


THE CADENTIAL TONIC SIX-FOUR 


Besides its appearance in a bass arpeggiation, the six-four chord tends to 
be used in three stereotyped contexts. If you compare the two halves of Ex- 
ample 10-3 below, you can see that they have much in common. Both begin 
with a tonic triad and end with a perfect authentic cadence. In Example 
10-3b, however, the movement from 116 to V is momentarily delayed by a 
I$ in a metrically stronger position. This is a very typical illustration of the 
cadential six-four, the most familiar of all six-four uses. 
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Example 10-3. 


Examples from the literature of the cadential six-four may be seen in Exam- 
ple 7-12 (p. 102) and Example 8-6 (p. 113), as well as in later examples in 
this chapter. 

Theorists have long debated whether it is better to analyze the cadential 
six-four as 1$-М or simply as V, treating 1 and 3 as non-chord tones. On the 
onc hand, all the notes of the tonic triad are present, but on the other hand, 
the function of the cadential I$ is clearly decorative: it does not substitute 
for the root position tonic. The analytical symbols used in Example 10-3 
and throughout this text arc a compromise and reflect the validity of both 
schools of thought. 

The voice leading in the upper parts into and away from the cadential 
If is usually smooth, as in Example 10-3, The most dramatic demonstration 
of the delaying character of the cadential If is found at the cadenza of many 
solo concertos. In such cases, the orchestra usually stops on a I$, after which 
the soloist performs the cadenza. No matter what the length of the cadenza, 
it eventually reaches V and, simultaneously with the return of the orchestra, 
resolves to L In a cadenza played by a single-line instrument, the V chord 
will often be represented by a single tone or a trill, as in Example 10-4. 
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Example 10-4, Mozart, Violin Concerto К. 271a, IH 


One special use of the 111% in minor is so similar to the cadential six-four 
that it will be discussed here. If you play the cadences in Example 10-5 and 
compare them, it will he obvious to you that the same principle—the mo- 
mentary delay of the dominant—is operating in each case. The cadential 
III, which is not often used, is clearly a linear event and not part of a Ш*-У 
progression. A cadential 1116 in the major mode is also a possibility, but it is 
not often found. 
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Example 10-5, 


THE PASSING SIX-FOUR 


Second inversion triads are frequently encountered harmonizing the mid- 
dle note of a three-note scalar figure in the bass. The figure may be ascending 
or descending. While any triad may be used as a passing six-four chord, those 
in Example 10-6 are the most common and are found in both major and 
minor modes. The passing six-four usually falls on a weak beat and typically 
features smooth voice leading, as in Example 10-6. As with thc cadential six- 
four, some theorists prefer not to assign a roman numeral to passing six-fours 
because of their weak harmonic function, In this text we will indicate this 
weak function by putting such roman numerals in parentheses, 


Example 10-6. 


„ 1 (os ге ap d 


| t 


Example 10-7 contains both a passing I$ (m. 25) and a cadential If (m. 27) 
in a three-part texture. The first inversion chords in mm. 24-26 are all substi- 
tuted first inversions. Notice that the melody in mm. 24-27 is simply an em- 
bellished stepwise descent from а? to bl. 
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Example 10-7, Mozart, Sonata K. 309, Ш 


reduction 


Longer stepwise motions in the bass often use passing six-four chords, as in 
Example 10-8. The reduction shows that the melody is also essentially step 


wise and moves for several measures in parallel 6ths with the bass. 


Example 10-8, Mozart, Symphony No. 40, K. 550, IV (piano score) 


reduction 
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THE PEDAL SIX-FOUR 
One way of elaborating a static root position triad is to move the third 


and fifth of the triad up by step then back down by step to their original 
positions. The sonority that results is a six-four chord (Ex. 10-9). 


Example 10-9, 


died 


š 


The next example shows the same elaboration in a more interesting musical 
context. Compare Example 10-9 with Example 10-10. 


Example 10-10, Corelli, Concerto Grosso Op. 6, No. 8, Pastorale 


Because this elaboration is similar to a pedal point (Chapter 12), it is called a 
pedal six-four (some theorists call it an embellishing six- four). The roman 
numeral beneath a pedal six-four is put in parentheses to indicate its weak 
harmonic function. 

The pedal six-four typically falls on a weak beat and employs stepwise 
voice leading. While any chord might be embellished by a pedal six-four, the 
most common progressions аге V-(I£)-V and I-(IV$)-I, as in Example 10-11. 
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Example 10-11. 


a: i у. С ES: i (g) i 
The bass usually remains stationary after the six-four chord, awaiting the 
return of the root position triad. However, a stationary bass after a six-four 


is not always present. In Example 10-12 the IV§ moves on to Vs instead of 
back to I, 


Example 10-12. Mozart, Quartet K, 465, I 


Vla. 
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In a two-part texture the omitted tone may be either the root of the six- 
four chord (Ex. 10-15a) or the third (Ex. 10-1560), 


Example 10-13. 
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In a three-part texture, it is generally best to have all members of the triad 
present (Ex. 10-14a). But sometimes the root or third is omitted, in which 
case the fifth is doubled (Exx. 10-14b and 10-14c). 


Example 10-14. 


In four or more parts, the fifth is usually the only tone doubled. Other 
doublings are possible, but they are not often found. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has presented the contexts in which six-four chords аге 
commonly found. Other contexts do occur, but when they are encoun- 
tered, they usually can be related to une uf the mure common types: 


1. Arpeggiated six-four: Bass embellishment of a triad in root position 
or first inversion, 

2. Cadential six-four: A If on an accented beat, delaying a V chord. In 
triple meter the accented beat for the I$ will often be beat 2. 


3. Passing six-four: А six-four chord on the second of three stepwise 
bass notes, Most common are If and V$, usually unaccented. 

4. Pedal six-four: A six-four chord over a stationary bass, Most common 
arc I$ and IV§, usually unaccented. 


The voice leading is usually smooth in all parts, both into and away 
from the six-four chord; the exception is the arpeggiated six-four, which 
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may be treated freely, If a note is to be doubled, it is almost always the 
fifth of the chord (the bass note). If a chord member is to be omitted, 
it may be cither the root or the third. 


SELF-TEST 10-1 


A. Analysis, In addition to the specific instructions for each example, label each six-four 
chord by type. 


1. Label the chords with roman numerals. Be sure то include the f$? at the beginning of 
m. 69 and m, 70 as a chord member, 


Mozart, Piano Sonata K. 333, Ш 


2. Label the chords with roman numerals. 


Schumann, “Little Morning Wanderer," Op. 68, No. 17 
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3. Label the chords with roman numerals and put non-chord tones in parentheses. The 
key of the excerpt is E major, even though the principal key of the work is A major. 


Schumann, “Little Morning Wanderer,” Op. 68, No. 17 


ғ и ie 1} у гыт мір iv V G 1 (vj v we \% | 


C. Realize these figured basses for three or four voices, as specified. Notice the frequent use 
of š (or the equivalent, such as 2) to indicate a root position triad following an inverted 
chord, Analyze with roman numerals and label six-four types. 


RECOGNIZING NON-CHORD TONES 


Many of the examples in the preceding chapters contain notes that do not 
belong to the chord as analyzed. In the examples these notes have been put 
in parentheses to emphasize the embellishing quality of such non-chord 
tones, as opposed to chord tones, which are structurally more important, 
But in order to understand tonal music we have to understand non-chord 
tones, since the vast majority of passages of tonal music contain at least a 
few of them. 

A non-chord tone (abbreviated NCT) is а tone, either diatonic or chro- 
matic, that is not a member of the chord. The tone might be an NCT through- 
out its duration, or, if the harmony changes before the tonc docs, the tonc 
might be an NCT for only a portion of its duration. 

Obviously, you have to analyze the chords before you can begin labeling 
the NCTs. The experienced musician can often recognize the NCTs in an 
unaccompanied melodic line on the basis of implied harmonies alone, Exam- 
ple 11-1 shows one interpretation (others are possible) of the harmonies 
implied by a Bach fugue subject. The reduction shows that thc melody is an 
elaboration of a simple stepwise line. 


Example 11-1. Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book Il, Fugue 14 
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Usually, however, NCT analyses based upon melodies alone are arbitrary and 
uninformative, so we will concentrate our efforts on multipart music. 

In multipart music recognizing first the chords and then the NCTs is often 
quite simple, as in Example 11-2. 


Example 11-2, Schubert, *Frühlingstraum," Op. 89, No. 11 


А " 
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Example 11.3 is a different matter, however. It is very unlikely that you 
would be able to determine the harmonic background of this excerpt just 
from looking at it, and actually it involves too many advanced harmonic con- 
cepts to allow detailed discussion of the harmonies at this time. But if you 
play it slowly, you will discover that the right hand lags further and further 
behind the left, The cadence on f$ in the right hand comes three eighth 
notes later than the cadence on f£ in the left, and the cadences on А are four 
eighth notes apart. Both cadences arc identified in the example. 


Example 11-3, Brahms, Variations on а Theme by Schumann, Op. 9, Var. 2 


Poco più moto 
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Once the two staves are “correctly” aligned, it becomes apparent that the 
texture contains no NCTs at all (except, perhaps, for the bf! ). Example 11-4 
brings the right hand into alignment with the left. Play through both exam- 
ples slowly and compare them. 


Example 11-4. 


The point of this discussion is that the analysis of chords and NCTs must 
always be carried out simultaneously. While most NCTs are clearly recog- 
nizable as being embellishments of the basic harmony, ambiguous cases will 
be encountered occasionally. 


CLASSIFICATION OF NON-CHORD TONES 


One way of classifying NCTs is according to the ways in which they are 
approached and left.* The table below presents the basic definitions of the 
various types, along with abbreviations. Those in the top half of the table 
will be discussed in detail in this chapter. The others are discussed in Chap- 
ter 12, 


МСТ name (and abbreviation) | Approached by | Left by 


Passing tone (p) Step in same direction 


Neighboring tone (n) Step in opposite direction 
Suspension (s) Step down 

Retardation (г) Step up 

Appoggiatura (app) 

Escape tone (e) 

Neighbor group (n.gr) (See pp. 172-73) 

Anticipation (ant) Step or leap Same tone (or leap) 


*NCT terminology is not standardized, However, the definitions given here arc widely used, 
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Example 11-5 provides illustrations of each of the NCT types in a two- 
part texture, 


Example 11-5. 


In addition to the basic definitions given above, NCTs can be further clas- 
sified as to their duration and relative degree of accent: 


1. Submetrical; a fraction of a beat in duration and occurring on either 
accented or unaccented portions of the beat (Ex. 11-ба). 


2. Metrical: one beat in duration and occurring on either accented or 
unaccented beats (Ex. 11-6b). 


3. Supermetrical: more than one beat in duration (Ex. 11-6c). 


Example 11-6. 


This terminology is admittedly cumbersome, but such considerations have 
much to do with the style and general effect of a passage. Remember that 
the beat in the definitions above is not always indicated by the bottom num- 
ber of the meter signature. 
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Other terms used in the description of NCTs include diatonic, chromatic, 
ascending, descending, upper, and lower, These terms will be brought up in 
connection with the appropriate NCTs, The remainder of this chapter is 
devoted to a more detailed discussion of the NCT types that do not involve 
leaps: passing tones, neighboring tones, suspensions, and retardations. 


PASSING TONES 


The passing tone is used to fill in the space between two other tones. The 
two other tones may belong either to the same or to different chords, or 
they might be NCTs themselves. Usually the space between them is a 3rd, 
either up or down, and the passing tone is given whatever scale degree lies in 
between, In Example 11-2 the b! in m, 6 is used to fill in the space between 
с? and al. The b!, then, is an accented, submetrical, diatonic, descending 
passing tone, You might think that this terminology is too detailed to be 
really useful, and you'd be right. Most of the time we would refer to the 
b! in Example 11-2 as a passing tone and let it go at that. But a good musi- 
cian, while perhaps not consciously using all of the modifiers employed 
above, will still be aware of the possibilities and their influence upon the 
musical cffecu 

Occasionally a passing tone fills the space between two notes that are only 
a M2 apart. Look at Example 11-7, from the Jupiter Symphony. The gf? in 
m, 56 is a passing tone, but the two tones that it connects, g? and a?, are only 
a M2 apart. The g$?, then, is an unaccented, metrical, chromatic, ascending 
passing tone, as is the аф in the bass line in m. 58, 

Still referring to Example 11-7, look at the first violin part in m. 59. The 
tones д? and d?, which arc a P4 apart, are connected by two passing tones, 
f$? and с?. In m. 61 several passing tones appear in the first violin part. 
Technically, the a!, the d?, and the f$? are chord tones and the others are 
passing tones, In a functional sense, however, all of the tones alter the 
a! serve as passing tones filling in the m7 between a! and g?. That ascending 
m7 from a! to д? is actually a continuation of a descending stepwise line, as 
can be seen from the reduction. 

(Note that the af in the second violin part in m. 58, is a passing tone, as 
analyzed. Two lines are being played simultaneously by the second violins.) 
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NEIGHBORING TONES 


The neighboring tone is used to embellish а single tone. It may appear 
above the main tone (upper neighbor) or below it (lower neighbor), and it 
may be diatonic or chromatic. Example 11-2 contains neighboring tones in 
the voice line; all of them are unaccented, submetrical, diatonic, upper neigh- 
boring tones. The neighbors in Example 11-8 are all accented and submetrical, 
The upper neighbors (the A's and the d) are diatonic, while the lower neigh- 
bors (the FË's and the B) are chromatic. 


Example 11-8. Schumann, Scherzo Op. 32 


We can only guess about Schumann's reason for using the chromatic form 
of the lower neighboring tone here, since diatonic neighbors would have 
been possible, A chromatic neighbor lends more tonal color to a passage, and 
it tends to draw more attention to the pitch that it is embellishing. A chro- 
matic lower neighbor, like those above, acts as a leading tone to the tone it 
ornaments, Аз an experiment, try playing Example 11-8 four ways: (1) all 
diatonic neighbors, (2) chromatic upper neighbors, (3) chromatic lower 
neighbors. and (4) all chromatic neighbors. Compare the results. 


SUSPENSIONS AND RETARDATIONS 


The suspension holds on to or suspends a chord tone after the other parts 
have moved on to the next chord. While the suspension may not secm more 
important than any other type of NCT, considerably more study has been 
devoted to it. Part of the reason for this is that the suspension is the primary 
source of dissonance on the accented beat in much tonal and pretonal music. 
Suspensions may be submetrical, metrical, or supermetrical, but in any case, 
they almost always fall upon accented beats or accented portions of beats. 
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A special terminology has developed concerning the suspension. The 
preparation is the tone preceding the suspension, The suspension itself may 
or may not be tied to its preparation. The resolution is the tone following 
the suspension and lying a 2nd below it. The preparation and resolution are 
usually chord tones (Ex. 11-9). 


Example 11-9. 


Suspension terminology also provides a means of categorizing suspensions 
according to the vertical intervals created by the suspended tone and the 
resolution. For instance, in Example 11-9, the vertical interval crcated by the 
suspension is a 7th and that created by the resolution is a 6th, so the entire 
figure is referred to as a 7-6 suspension. 

Example 11-10 summarizes the common suspensions. Notice that the 
second number is larger than the first only in the 2-3 suspension, a type 
sometimes relerred to as a bass suspension, Both the 9-8 and the 4-5 suspen- 
sions are relatively uncommon in two-part textures. In the case of the 9-8, 
the P8 sounds unsatisfactorily hollow as a resolution of a dissonance, while 
the P4 in the 4-3 lacks the more pungent dissonance of the 7-6 and 2-3 sus- 
pensions, In textures involving more than two parts, the vertical intervals are 
calculated between the bass and the suspended part. If the bass itself is sus- 
pended, the interval is calculated between the bass and the part with which 
it is most dissonant (generally а 2nd or 9th above in a 2-3 suspension). With 
the exception of the 9-8 suspension, the note of resolution should not be 
present anywhere in the texture when a suspension occurs. 


Example 11-10. 
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When a suspension occurs in one of the upper voices, the bass will some- 
times move on to another chord tone at the same time as the suspension 


resolves. This device is referred to as a suspension with change of bass. In 
such a case a 7-6 suspension, for example, might become a 7-3 suspension 
because of the movement of the bass, It is also possible to move the upper 
part of the dissonance as the bass resolves in a 2-3 suspension, creating a 2-6 
suspension (Ex. 11-11). 


Example 11-11. 


While most suspensions are dissonant, consonant suspensions do occur. 
Example 11-12 contains a suspension in the second measure, even though no 
dissonance is present, 


Example 11-12. 
6.5 
C: vifi 1 


Suspensions are very often embellished, That is, other tones, some of 
them chord tones and some not, may appear after the suspended tone but 
before the true resolution, In Example 11-13 there is an embellished 7-6 sus- 
pension at the beginning of the second measure. In other words, the g? is a 
suspension that resolves to f?, but omamenting tones are heard before the 
f? is reached. A similar figure appears at the beginning of the next measure, 
but here the 7th is a chord tonc, part of the G? chord. In this case, the f? isa 
chord tone that is treated as a suspension. Such suspension figures, in which 
the suspension is actually а chord tone, are quite common. Notice also in 
this example the use of the minor vs as a passing chord between i and iv®, 
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Example 11-13, Bach, French Suite No, 2, Sarabande 


reduction 


When the resolution of one suspension serves as the preparation for an- 
other, the resulting figure is called a chain of suspensions, 


(ER P Ісі 

prep. * res. Prep. „ ге 

PERRO LU MONET 
prep. x гез, 


Example 11-13 above contains a chain suspension: the g? is suspended, ге- 
solving to f?, which in turn is suspended (although not as an NCT), resolving 
to e»?, A chain of 7-6 suspensions can be scen in Example 8-6 (р. 113). 

Much of what has been said about the suspension applies also to the retar- 
dation, which is simply a suspension with an upward resolution. Retardations 
may occur anywhere in a passage, but they are especially common at ca- 
dences in classical style, where they appear in combination with suspensions. 
As in Example 11-14, the retardation usually involves / resolving up to 1. 


Example 11-14. 
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Notice in this example that the I chord begins as soon as the tonic note is 
reached in the bass. It would be incorrect to consider the AP to be ап antici- 
pation on the first beat underncath continuing dominant harmony. 

As if to help us summarize the suspension, Bach has provided us with a 
chorale phrase containing all of the common suspensions as well as a less 
common one, In order to help you get the most out of Example 11-15, chord 
roots are provided along with the functional harmonic analysis. This is be- 
cause the phrase modulates (changes key) from a to C and back again, and 
we have not yet presented the ways in which modulations are analyzed. 
After you understand the chords, follow each voice part through, looking at 
the NCTs and following the discussion below the example. Finally, play 
through Example 11-15 and listen to the effect of the suspensions. 


Example 11-15. Bach, “Danket dem Herren, denn er ist sehr freundlich“ 


Soprano 
No NCTs 


Alto 


m. 1 The b? is a submetrical 9-8 suspension. Its resolution, al, be- 
comes a submetrical 7-6 suspension on the next beat. Therefore, 
this is a chain of suspensions. 


Tenor 


m.2  Thed! eighth note actually represents a metrical 9-8 suspension. 
The suspension is ornamented by the two sixteenth notes that 
follow it, one of them being a chord tone that anticipates the 
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resolution, the other being a lower neighbor. Notice that by the 
time the "real" resolution arrives (beat Z), the bass has moved 


to another chord tone, so this is a 9-6 change of bass suspension. 
The b on beat 4 is an example of a relatively unusual suspen- 
sion, the 2-1. 

т. З Тһе quarter note a represents a half note a, which is a super- 
metrical 4-3 suspension, The suspension is omamented with an 
augmentation of the figure used to ornament the suspended d! 
in m. 2, 


m.l The empty parentheses on beat 2 remind us that the a is still 
sounding but is no longer part of the chord. This is an example 
of a submetrical 2-3 suspension. 

m.2 The NCTs in this measure are unaccented, submetrical, ascend- 
ing passing tones. 


FIGURED BASS SYMBOLS 


With the exception of suspensions, NCTs are generally not indicated in a 
figured bass. Suspensions are shown by the use of symbols identical or similar 
to the numbers we use to name suspension types. For example, a 7-6 suspen- 
sion might appear as “7 6" or '*ў 5," while a 4-3 suspension might be “4 3” 
or “4%.” Change of bass suspensions сап be recognized by such combinations 
as “73” or “9 6" appearing over a moving bass. 


EMBELLISHING A SIMPLE TEXTURE 


One way to compose in the tonal style is to begin with a simple texture 
that has an interesting soprano/bass counterpoint and then embellish it, Two 
common types of NCT embellishments are the neighbor and the passing tone. 
Another type of embellishment, although it is not an NCT, is arpeggiation, 
We have seen bass arpeggiations in connection with inverted triads, but arpeg- 
giations can be used in any part to create motion or a morc interesting linc. 

Adding neighbors, passing tones, and arpeggiations to the texture is not 
difficult, but you must be careful not to create objectionable parallels in the 
process, Example 11-16a illustrates a simple texture without parallels. Ex- 
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ample 11-16b shows the same music embellished, but each embellishment 
has created objectionable parallels. While such parallels may occasionally be 
found in tonal music, you should try to avoid them for now. 


Example 11-16. 


Adding suspensions to the texture does not usually create parallels, but it is 
still somewhat tricky at first, You may find the following suggestions helpful. 


1. Find a step down in the bass to a strong beat, Is the harmonic interval 
between the bass and some upper voice on the strong bcat a 3rd (or 
10th)? If so, the 2-3 suspension will work. 

2, Find in one of the upper voices a step down to a strong beat. Is the 
harmonic interval on the strong beat between that part and the bass 
a 3rd, 6th, or 8ve? If so, the 4-3, 7-6, or 9-8 suspension, respectively, 
will work, Exception: do not use the 4-3 or 7-6 if the resolution of 
the suspension would already be present in another voice. The aural 
result is very disappointing. 

Below is a simple two-voice example (Ex. 11-17). Possible locations for sus- 
pensions are shown with an x. The second part of Example 11-17 is an em- 
bellished version containing all of the embellishments discussed so far. 


Example 11-17. 
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SUMMARY 


Non-chord tones are classified chiefly by contour (p. 156), but terms 
relating to duration and accent are sometimes also applied (p. 157). The 
passing tone (pp. 158-59) is approached by step and left by step in the 
same direction. The neighboring tone (p. 160) is approached by step 
and left by step in the opposite direction. The suspension (pp. 160-65) 
is an accented NCT prepared by the same tone and resolved by step 
downward. The common types are the 7-6, 4-9, 9-8, and 2-9 suspen- 
sions. Any but the 2-3 may occur with a change of bass. Only in the 9-8 
is the resolution tonc present in the texture at the point of suspension. 
The retardation (pp. 162-64) is similar to the suspension, but it hac an 
upward resolution, 


SELF-TEST 11-1 


A. Analysis. 


1. Go back to Example 7-7 (p. 98) which shows NCTs in parentheses, and identify the 
type of each NCT in the blanks below. Always show the interval classification (7-6, 


and so on) when analyzing suspensions. 
Measure Treble Bass 
1 


sa 9 C о ғ 
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2. Do the same with Example 7-10 (p. 100). 


3. Analyze chords and NCTs in this excerpt. Then make a reduction similar to those seen 
in this text by (1) removing all NCTs, (2) using longer note values or ties for repeated 


notes, and (3) transposing parts by a P8 when necessary to make the lines smoother. 
Study the simplified texture. Do any voice-leading problems appear to have been 
covered up by the embellishments? 


Bach, Schmücke dich, o liebe Seele” 


B. After reviewing the discussion of embellishment (pp. 165-67), decide what one suspension 
would be best in cach excerpt below. Then renotate with the suspension and at least one 
other embellishment. Remember to put parentheses around NCTs and to label NCTs and 

arpeggiations, 
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C. The example below is a simplified excerpt from a Bach chorale harmonization. Analyze 
the chords with roman numerals and activate the texture with embellishments of various 


kinds. While many correct solutions are possible, it will be interesting to compare yours 
with Bach's, which may be found in Appendix B. 


EXERCISE 11-1. See Workbook. 


Te TONES з 


APPOGGIATURAS 


All of the NCTs discussed so far are approached and left by step or by 
common tone. In most tonal music the majority of NCTs will be of the 
types already discussed. NCTs involving leaps (appoggiaturas, escape tones, 
neighbor groups, and some anticipations) are not rare, however, and they 
tend to be the most obvious to the listener. 

As a very general rule, appoggiaturas are accented, approached by ascend- 
ing leap, and left by descending step. The Tchaikovsky theme in Example 
12-1 (notice the transposition) contains two appoggiaturas that fit this des- 
cription. The first, a!, might also be heard as a suspension from the previous 
measure, 


Example 12-1. Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5, II 


170 
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АП appoggiaturas are approached by leap and left by step, but the sequence 
is not always ascending leap followed by descending step. In fact, Example 
11-13 (p. 163) has already provided us with an example of an unaccented 
appoggiatura approached from above (the e?). Notice that it is also chro- 
matic. Probably the only other generalization that could be made concerning 
the appoggiatura is that the appoggiatura, especially the supermetrical vari- 
ety, is more typical of the nineteenth century than the eighteenth, As an 
illustration, consider Example 12-2. Four of the five NCTs in the phrase (not 
counting the a’s in m. 5, left hand, because they double the melody) are ap- 
poggiaturas, and two of the four arc supermetrical. It is largely this aspect— 
though in combination with others (slow harmonic rhythm. disjunct melody. 
homophonic texture, wide range, and so on)—that gives this phrase its ro- 
mantic flavor. 


Example 12-2. Chopin, Noctume Op. 27, No. 2 


Lento sostenuto 


reduction 
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The reduction of Example 12-2 shows that when we move from the surface 
of the piece to the background voice leading, our interpretation of the super- 
metrical appoggiaturas changes considerably. 


ESCAPE TONES 


The contour of the escape tone is the reverse of that of the appoggiatura, 
because the escape tone is approached by step and left by leap. Escape tones 
are usually submetrical, unaccented, and diatonic. They are often used in se- 
quence to ornament a scalar line, as in mm. 59-60 of Example 11-7 (p. 159). 
Notice in Example 11-7 that while escape tone figures ornament the line 
d?-c?-b!, actual escape tones occur only two times. 

The escape tone is also frequently used at cadences to ornament the scale 
degrec progression 2-1. An instance of this can be scen in Example 12-3. 


Example 12-3, Haydn, Sonata No. 35,1 


АП of the escape tones cited in this section have been submetrical, unac- 
cented, and diatonic; these arc all usually characteristic of the escape tone 
in tonal music. 


THE NEIGHBOR GROUP 


A common method of embellishing a single tone involves a combination 
of two NCTs in succession, the first being an escape tone, the second an 
appoggiatura. The figure is referred to as a neighbor group. As Example 12-4 
illustrates, the neighbor group bears a resemblance to a neighboring tone 
figure. 
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Example 12-4, 


ANTICIPATIONS 


An anticipation, as the name implies, anticipates a chord that has not yet 
been reached. This NCT moves, by step or by leap, to some pitch that is 
contained in the anticipated chord but is not present in the chord that pre- 
cedes it. For example, if the triad F/A/C were to proceed to the triad Bb/D/F, 
you could use either the note Bb or the note D to anticipate the Bb/D/F 
chord while the F/A/C chord is still sounding. The note F could not be used 
as an NCT, because it is common to both chords. Of the two notes Bb and D, 
the Bb is probably the better choice. In Example 12-5a the anticipated 
bb! forms a satisfying dissonance with the other pitches and is clearly an 
NCT, but in Example 12-5b the d? forms no true dissonance with any 
other pitch. 


Example 12-5. 


An anticipation very much like the one in Example 12-5a appears in Ex- 
ample 12-6. 
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Example 12-6. Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book П, Fugue 22 


Most anticipations are approached by step, but the approach by leap is not 
rare. In Example 12-7 there are three anticipation figures, each approached 
by leap and left by common tone, but only one figure, that in the bass, is 
an NCT. 


Example 12-7, Schumann, “Little Morning Wanderer," Op. 68, No. 17 


Allegre con brio 


The least commonly encountered variety of NCT is the anticipation ap- 
proached and left by leap. This is sometimes referred to as a free anticipa- 
tion. Below is an example from Mozart, in which the bass anticipates the 
tonic triad before the dominant chord has resolved, allowing the bass in 
mm. 7-9 to imitate the soprano in mm, 5-7, 
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Example 12-8. Mozart, Sonata K. 332, I 


THE PEDAL POINT 


The pedal point has been saved for last in the discussion of NCTs because 
it is really in a class by itself, The pedal point is a compositional device that 
begins as à chord tone, then becomes a NCT as the harmonies around it 
change, and finally ends up as a chord tone when the harmony is once more 
in agreement with it, The other NCTs are clearly decorative and are always 
dependent upon the harmony for their meaning. But the pedal point often 
has such tonal strength that the harmonies seem to be embellishing the pedal 
point, rather than the other way around. This sounds more complicated than 
itis. Look at Example 12-9, which shows the ending of a fugue by Bach. 


Example 12-9, Bach, “Allein Gott in der Höh’ sei Ehr” 


av) — (vii) 1) 
vi Yesenss mra AMO e 


In one sense, the piece ends on beat 1 of m. 88 with the LAC, What fol- 
lows that cadence is a short codetta, with the tonic note sustained in the bass 
beneath a IV-vii°-I progression in the upper voices. The chords above the 
tonic pedal are analyzed, but in а very real sense the pedal overpowers the 
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upper parts and represents the tonic harmony. Incidentally, the relatively 
weak inverted IAC is used to end this work because the bass line is present- 
ing the melody on which the piece is based, 

You may have noticed that inversions above the pedal point are not in- 
dicated in Example 12-9. This is generally a good practice to follow in the 
analysis of such passages. The aural effect of inversion is altered by the pedal, 
and there are no conventional symbols to represent this alteration. 

The term pedal point comes from the frequent use of the device in organ 
compositions, At any point in the composition, but most frequently at the 
end of the work, the organist will be called upon to sustain a single pitch 
with a pedal while continuing to play moving lines with the manuals (key- 
boards). Most frequently the sustained pitch is the tonic or the dominant, 
and the passage often includes the triad whose root is a P4 above the pedal 
point (hence the term pedal six-four chord). Therefore if the tonic pitch is 
the pedal, the IV chord will often be used above it (as in Ex. 12-9), and if 
the dominant pitch is the pedal, the I chord will often be used above it. 

Pedal points occasionally occur in parts other than the bass, in which case 
they are referred to as inverted pedal points, Another possibility is for the 
pedal point to contain more than one pitch class (double pedal point, and so 
on), as in Example 12-10. While most pedal points are sustained, rcarticulated 
pedal points, as in Example 12-10, are not uncommon. 


Example 12-10. Schumann, Reaper's Song," Op. 68, No. 18 


Allegro moderato 


SUMMARY OF NON-CHORD TONES 


NCTs are most commonly classified by their contours. Stepwise NCTs 
(p, n, s, г, some anticipations) are somewhat more common than NCTs in- 
volving both steps and leaps (app, e, n.gr, some anticipations). NCTs involving 
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only leaps (some anticipations) are quite rare, The pedal point has unique 
characteristics and is common throughout the tonal era. NCTs should also be 
considered in terms of their duration, relative metric accent, direction, and 
possible chromatic alteration. All have influence upon the musical effect of 
the NCT. 

Finally, the actual label that an analyst assigns to a tone may change as he 
or she reduces the passage. Such possibilities were mentioned in connection 
with Examples 12-1 and 12-2. For variety, we will do a reverse reduction of 
a similar passage. Example 12-11 shows two versions of a portion of a melo- 
dy in E», the first melody being diatonic, the second incorporating chromatic 


and diatonic passing tones. 


Example 12-11. 


If we embellish each tone of Example 12-11b, we create the melody found 
in Example 12-12. 


Example 12-12, Schubert, Impromptu Op. 90, No. 2 


The labeling of the NCTs in Example 12-12 is problematical. For instance, 
the first ct! in m. 3 is, on the surface, a neighboring tone (ebl-eg!-d#!), But 
Example 12-11b showed that the eb! is not a neighbor but a passing tone 
(eb!-e!-f!), Probably the best solution is to label tones according to the level 
on which you are analyzing, remembering that other interpretations may be 
necessary at different levels. 
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SELF-TEST 12-1 


A. Analysis. 
1. Go back to Self-Test 8-1, Part E (p. 121), which shows NCTs in parentheses, and 
identify the type of each NCT in the blanks below. Always show thc interval 
classification (7-6, and so on) when you analyze suspensions. 


m.1 
m. 3 


m. 4 


2. Analyze the NCTs in Example 10-7 (p. 147). 
m 24 
m 25 2 
m 26 


3. Analyze the NCTs in Example 10-8 (p. 147). 


m. 72 m. 76 
m. 74 m. 77 (mclody) 
m. 75 (alto) 


4. Label the chords and NCTs in this excerpt. Then make a simplified version similar to 
the reductions found in the text, Comment upon the simplified version. Analyze two 


chords in m. 11, beat 3. 


Bach, **Ermuntre dich, mein schwacher Geist" 


ғ“. 
Bo) oo IL PEG ee === 26 чш r== = "зықты + IL == 
Dd 

— — сз —— — — —F nT .—— — — 
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Б. Follow the came instructions for this excerpt as for exercise 4. Assume that chords 


sustain through rests (in m. 6, for instance). 


Mozart, Sonata K. 333, I 
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B. The example below is for three-part chorus. Analyze the chords with roman numerals. 
Then add the specified NCTs at the points indicated. Show the interval classification of 


each suspension, 


C. The excerpt below is a reduction of Mozart's Sonata К. 330, III, mm. 1-8. Use it as a 
framework for elaboration, employing arpeggiations and NCTs as you see fit. It is also 
possible to thicken the texture occasionally, 1f you wish. 


C: 1 ЕЛ po» 14 *v i У мор sw в мг v 


EXERCISE 12-1. See Workbook. 


"59 HARMONY 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND TONAL HARMONY 


Reviewing a little English grammar will help us make a point about tonal 
harmony. Consider this sentence: 


'The chef carefully prepared a very memorable dinner, 


Much of the meaning of the sentence is conveyed by its most essential parts, 
the subject and the predicate, which would appear in unmodified form as 
follows: 


chef prepared dinner 


While this telegraphic style is not elegant, it does get the idea of the sentence 
across, just as would a I. VI progression. The other words in the sentence 
flesh it out and help describe the subject and predicate. The whole sentence 
can be diagramed to show the function of each word: 


chef | prepared dinner 


The grammar of tonal harmony has some similarities to spoken language, but 
it is not quite so well understood. While we might draw an analogy between 
chord functions and parts of speech, no one has devised a system of diagram 
ing harmony as precisely as English sentences, 
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LEVELS OF HARMONY 


Play this phrase (Ex. 13-1) slowly. 


Example 13-1. Haydn, Sonata No. 33, H 


ж ом w mum кез END z se es = AT 
— - 
— — 


The basic tonal motion of this phrase, the skeletal subject and predicate, is 
made up of the i-V progression formed by the chords that begin and end the 
phrase. But how do the other chords function? How do we evaluate their 
relative importance? The roman numerals give us a hint, but more analysis 
is required, One way to approach such an analysis is to try to hear the chords 
as originating at different levels: some levels are rather fundamental to the 
structure, others are more omamental. 

Play the first two measures again. One way to hear this fragment is as an 
arpeggiation from i to i$ that is filled in by the vii (or уі %-у11%), We might 
diagram these relationships on different levels as follows: 


19 
i vg 16 


The second part of the phrase is more involved. The V chord predominates, 
but the iv is an important dominant preparation. The root position i serves 
not as the goal of the phrase but as part of the prolongation of the V chord. 
Least important of all is the V9, which leads to (and depends upon) the i 
chord. These relationships might be summarized this way: 
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==, m. É =Y 
e 


іу = 


iv 


< < << 


iv - 


When we put the two halves of the phrase together, the diagram should show 
i and Vas the most significant chords, with the iv coming in at the next level. 
The function of every other chord in the phrase must also be made clear. 


ФА = = j= Sa eee ne 
2-4 м жау GV — еж = 
Pom J s н cV (INE me ec > 
i a vii} - if = wi a Musu зға ЭМ 
P' arl OON, 


Are there other ways to hear this phrase? Certainly, But we have gone a step 
beyond mere chord labeling in showing how a listener or performer might 
interpret this passage. 

While Example 13-1 is incomplete in the sense that it ends with a HC, Ex- 
ample 13-2 contains a parallel period with complete harmonic motion away 
from I and back again. 


Example 13-2. Haydn, Sonata No. 35, III 


- * =. 
> = элт n 
— = 


7 
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This excerpt can be seen as an claboration of the progression presented in 
Example 13-3. 


Example 13-3. 


— 2 


= —— 
— — 22 ane them ey — — —— 
c- F ee = аа өш. таты 
— 


The other chords in Example 13-2 include а dominant preparation (IV), ar- 
peggiations (16), and chords that fill in the arpeggiations (V$ and Vg). The 
chord functions might be diagramed as follows: 


Ë мі es с-сы = рие dx же мул т» J 


= pol 2:2 «ТУ: — I 


v v7 
É asus] РЕ OE WE ee К yo ng 
L = M£. N I - V-I1-W- 6-1У- Wo 1 


This kind of analysis is much more subjective than sentence diagraming is, 
yet it is important that the analyst consider the true function of each chord, 
even if several interpretations are possible. In a levels analysis the highest 
level will usually include only the I chord that occurs near the beginning of 
the phrase and the V or V-I that ends it. The next level will often include the 
ii or IV preceding the last V. Other chords that sometimes seem to be more 


significant than those surrounding them include these: 
Arpeggiations of important chords 
Root position I and V chords 
Goals of stepwise bass lines 
Tonicized chords (to be discussed in Chapters 18-19) 
Chords of longer duration 
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SOME METHODS OF HARMONIC EMBELLISHMENT 


Various methods arc used to expand upon the simple progression that 
serves as the background of a passage. Some of them have been seen in Ex- 
amples 13-1 and 13-2, The simplest of all is octave displacement (see m. 6 of 
Ex, 13-2, soprano and bass). More interesting is arpeggiation (mm. 1-2 of 
Ex. 13-1), which can itself be embellished. Most often used to embellish 
arpeggiations are passing chords (mm. 1-2 of Ex. 13-1), although appeggiatura 
chords (m. 1 of Ex. 13-2) are also used. Another method is the neighbor 
chord, two of which are illustrated in Example 13-4. 


Example 13-4. 


Strong dominant preparation chords (usually ii or IV) are in a class by them- 
selves, They often occur at metrically stressed points, and they are frequent- 
ly embellished. In many cases you may feel they rank with or just below the 
fundamental I and V chords in significance. The importance of these chords 
is reflected in their early appearance on the levels diagrams we have pre- 
sented so far in this chapter. 


EXAMPLES FROM A CHORALE 


The chorale harmonization is a good source for the study of levels of har- 
mony because it presents a large number of chords in a short space of time. 
Since most chorales modulate (change key) or contain tonicizations (see 
Chapters 18-19), we will have to restrict ourselves in this chapter, for the 
most part, to excerpts. The remainder of the examples in this chapter are 
drawn from Bach’s harmonization of **Nun ruhen alle Walder.” 
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Example 13-5 shows the first phrase of the chorale. This phrase is obvious- 
ly “about” the I chord, which appears in root position three times and oc- 
cupies four of the eight beats in the example. 


Example 13-5, Bach, Nun ruhen alle Wälder” 


There is no root position V, a weaker VË being used at the cadence. It can be 
heard as a neighbor chord to the I (Ex. 13-6). 


Example 13-6. 


The preparation for the V$ is provided by the IVM that precedes it. So far, 
our levels might be shown as 
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The vii?? that appears early in the phrase is a weak form of dominant har- 
топу. Like the УЎ, it can be heard as a neighbor chord (Ex. 15-7). 


Example 13-7. 


The vii is preceded by its own dominant preparation, a root position IV, 
which gives us this reading of the phrase: 


fo I ak ye meum Ä 


E x i eee көсе d 


1 - - - - - Mf. MV 
i = = «wit. X DAR. E 
IEE I i m 


The third phrase of the chorale (Ex. 13-8) is essentially a I-V progression. 


Example 13-8. Bach, Nun ruhen alle Wälder” 


We choose the root position I as the “original” version, with the arpeggia- 
tions embellishing it, as in Example 13-9. 
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Example 13-9, 


Since thie phrase has na dominant preparation, the only chords left ta ac. 
count for are the relatively weak V$ and vi chords that embellish the 
tonic harmony: 


eV 
--B-- = Ú өч ЕУ 
V§- 5 „ ү Q Hü Q. V 


The last phrase of the chorale (Ех. 13-10) is ап embellished I-V7-I progres- 


sion, 


Example 13-10. Bach, “Хал ruhen alle Wälder" 


The V? is prepared by a IVM? and by a weaker IV$, as diagramed below. 
| = -= —m— Ж. а 4 
E isi OPE ALLEE. oy 
I -ІУ6 -ГУМ- wv? - | 
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The other three chords serve as an anacrusis (upbeat) to the first I chord and 


suc added onc at a timc to the levels analysis: 


F oe WE bo BL. Mx ч 
ii - W - V$-I1- IN* = IVS - = 
CONCLUSION 


The concepts presented in this chapter are by no means original, but this 
kind of analysis of harmonic levels is not widely used, For this reason it will 
not be pursued systematically throughout the text. Instead, the idea of har- 
monic layers is introduced here to encourage the reader to understand that, 
although each chord may be labeled with its own roman numeral, all chords 
are not equally important, In fact, not all chords with the same label (all 
Vs, all Г), have identical uses. Some serve as starting points, some as goals, 
others as connectors, and so on. These fascinating and complicated relation- 
ships are what the grammar of tonal harmony is all about. 


SELF-TEST 13-1 
Analysis. 


1, Label the chords and do a levels analysis, What kind of NCT is the a! in the soprano? 


Bach, Ich freue mich in dir“ 
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2. This exercise and the next one are two different harmonizations by Handel of the 


same melody. Label the chords and do a levels analysis. 


Handel, "Wenn mein Stündlein vorhanden est” 


3. Label the chords and do a levels analysis. What progression in this excerpt is relatively 
unusual? 


Handel, “Wenn mein Stündlein vorhanden est” 


4. Label the chords and do a levels analysis. What is the form of this excerpt? What kind 


of NCT is the c? in m. 8? 


Schumann, “Роог Orphan Child," Op. 68, No. 6 


See Workbook. 


EXERCISE 13-1. 


INTRODUCTION 


Diatonic seventh chords were introduced quite early in this text, in Chap- 
ter 5. Subsequent examples and exercises have included the analysis of many 
seventh chords, but we have not dealt with the details of how composers 
have used seventh chords in tonal music. The use of seventh chords is the 
subject of the next several chapters. 

Before reading further, review the material on seventh chords on pages 
60-62. In those sections you learned, among other things, that the five most 
common seventh-chord qualities аге the major seventh, dominant seventh, 
minor seventh, half-diminished seventh, and diminished seventh chords. Of 
these types, the dominant seventh is by far the most frequently encountered. 
It is generally built on 5, with the result that the terms dominant seventh 
and V? are used more or less interchangeably. 

Dominant seventh chords by definition are always major-minor sevenths— 
that is, when spelled in root position, they contain a major triad plus the 
pitch a m7 above the root. In major keys a seventh chord built on 5 will 
be automatically a major-minor seventh chord, But in minor keys it is neces- 
sary to raise 7 in order to obtain the major-minor seventh quality. The sev- 
enth chord built on 5 without the raised 7 (v? instead of V?) is not as com- 
mon. It serves only as a passing chord, not as a true dominant, because it 
lacks the tonic-defining lcadiug touc essential for a chord with а dominant 


function, 


Example 14-1. 
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GENERAL VOICE-LEADING CONSIDERATIONS 


The essential concept in the handling of any seventh chord involves the 
treatment of the seventh of the chord: the seventh almost always resolves 
down by step. We are naturally suspicious of generalizations, as we should 
be, but the downward resolution of the seventh as a general principle is ex- 
tremely important. The seventh originated in music as a downward-resolving 
suspension or descending passing tone, and the downward resolution came to 
be the only one acceptable to the musical ear. To compare a seventh resolving 
down with one resolving up, listen to Example 14-2. The difference may or 
may not seem startling to you, but tonal music contains very few instances 
of the second resolution, 


Example 14-2. 


When you are working with the V7, you must also consider the leading 
tone: when it is in an outer part, the leading tone almost always resolves up 
by step. To convince yourself of the reason for this, play Example 14-3, and 
notice the disappointing effect of the cadence. 


Example 14-3. 
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When you apply these two principles, remember not to confuse the seventh 
of the chord with the seventh scale degree. We will summarize what we have 


presented so far in this chapter: 


1. The V? chord is a major-minor seventh chord. 
2. The seventh of the chord (4) resolves down to 8. 


3. The third of the chord (7) resolves up to 1, especially when it is in an 
outer part, 


THE V? IN TWO PARTS 


Incomplete V? chords, like incomplete triads, are usable sonorities. The 
car recognizes the function of the sound and "assumes" the missing chord 
members, However, the root position V? is not often used in two parts, 
because the dissonance of the seventh is particularly stark in a genuine two- 
part texture, When the seventh is found, it is usually touched upon only 
briefly, as in Example 14-4. In any case, the resolution will be as in the ex- 
ample: root down a P5 (or up a P4) and seventh down by step to 3. 


Example 14-4. Bach, Invention No. 10 


THE V? IN THREE PARTS 


The V? in à three-part texture will have to appear with one of the chord 
tones missing, unless one part articulates two pitches. Obviously, neither 
root nor seventh can be omitted without losing the flavor of the seventh 
chord. Of the two remaining members, the fifth is more commonly omitted, 
but examples with the third omitted are not rare. 
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Example 14-5. 


fifth third 
amitted omitted 


Example 14-6 illustrates the V? with omitted fifth. 


Example 14-6. Bach, Sinfonia No. 9 


A V7 with the third omitted can be seen in Example 14-7, 


Example 14-7, Mozart, Sonata К. 570, Ш 
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THE V? IN FOUR PARTS 


The resolution of the dominant seventh in root position to the tonic in 
root position is more difficult than that of any other combination. To master 
this technique, however, you need only to remember the principles we dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter: 


1. The seventh must resolve down to 3. 
2. The leading tone, when in the top part, must resolve up to 1. 
Another way of looking at these principles is in terms of the resolution of 


the tritone: the +4 tends to resolve outward to a 6th (Ex. 14-8a), the ?5 in- 
ward to a third (Ex, 14-8b). If we follow these principles, we find that the 


tonic triad is incomplete—it has no fifth, 


Example 14-8. 


The resolution of V? to an incomplete triad is not an "error" to be avoided 
and is, in fact, a very common occurrence, especially at final cadences. In 
Example 14-9 the leading tone, even though it is not in the top voice, re- 
solves up by step, resulting in an incomplete tonic triad. 
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Example 14-9. Schubert, Quartet, Death and the Maiden, Op. post., I 


е vp am 169 “Ú v i 
— 


If you want to resolve the root position У? in four parts to a complete tonic 


triad, cither of these methods will work: 


1, Use an incomplete У?, omitting the fifth (or, less commonly, the 
third) and doubling the root. 

2. Use a complete V7, but put the leading tone (third of the V?) in an 
inner part, and “frustrate” its natural resolution by taking it down a 
M3 to the fifth of the tonic triad. 


The first solution works because, as we have seen, the incomplete V? is a per- 
fectly usable sonority. The second method, which is the more common, suc- 
ceeds by tucking away the leading tone in an inner voice, where its lack of 
resolution is not so apparent to the listener. Both options are summarized in 
Example 14-10. 


Example 14-10. 
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Illustrations of these two procedures from the literature are seen in the next 
two examples, In the first (Ex. 14-11) an incomplete V? (fifth omitted) is 
used, 


Example 14-11. Bach, “Nun ruhen alle Wälder" 


3 ů — Tu 
. Damen. de r көш төз 


In the second (Ex. 14-12) Beethoven uses a complete У? but frustrates the 
leading tone, 


Example 14-12. Beethoven, Quartet Op. 18, No, 1, IV (piano score) 
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Yan may have discovered hy now that there ie a way to resolve a complete 
У? in four parts to a complete tonic triad while still resolving both the lead- 
ing tone and the seventh of the chord: if the fifth of the V? leaps to the fifth 
of the tonic triad, the complete tonic triad is obtained, but at the expense of 
parallel 5ths. This resolution is illustrated in Example 14-13. 


Example 14-13. 


In instrumental music this solution is occasionally found when the 5ths are 
taken by contrary motion, as in Example 14-14, Notice how the rests in the 
lower parts and the continued activity in the first violin distract the listener's 
attention from the 5ths, 


Example 14-14. Haydn, Quartet, Op. 76, No. 1, III (piano score) 
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THE V? IN FIVE PARTS 


Smooth voice leading in the resolution of the root position V? is casy to 
achieve in a five-part texture. The doubled tone is usually the root of the V’, 
as in Example 14-15. 


Example 14-15, Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book I, Prelude 1 


THE V7-VI PROGRESSION 


The V? in root position often moves deceptively to the submediant triad. 
When the leading tone is present in the V? (which it generally is), it usually 
resolves up to 1, even when it is in an inner voice, In four or more parts this 
resolution will result in a doubled third in the vi (or VI) chord. Some sample 
V7.VI progressions are given in Example 14-16. The voice leading would be 
the same in major. 


Example 14-16. 


b: y TNR. У vi Vv Vi v? VI 
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CHECKPOINT 


1. In the resolution of any seventh chord, the seventh of the chord almost always 
moves (up/down) by (step/leap). 


2. In the resolution of a V? chord, the third of the chord (7) usually moves 
(up/down) by (step/leap). This principle is sometimes not followed when the 
third of the chord is in an (inner/outer) part, in which case it may leap down 
to 5. 


3, If a member of the V? is to be omitted, it is usually the (third/fifth). 
4, If a member of the У? is to be doubled, it is usually the 


5, If the principles listed in questions 1 and 2 are followed in a ee texture, 
the V7.I progression will lead to (a complete ſan incomplete) I chord, 


6. Describe two good methods for attaining a complete I chord in a V7.1 progression 
in four parts, 


SELF-TEST 14-1 


A. The note given in cach case is the root, third, fifth, or seventh of a V? chord. Notate the 
chord in root position and name the major key in which it would be the V.. 


B. Go back to Self-Test 11-1, A. 3. Study carefully the V? chords in mm. 1, 2, and 5, and 
comment on the voice leading. (Note: You may have analyzed the a» in m. 1 as a passing 
tone, but it could also be considered as a seventh.) 
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(с) 


4, four parts 5. four parts 


3. four parts 


lete chord.) 
2. three parts 


incomp 


C. Resolve each chord below to a root position I, (Note: c means complete chord, £ means 


D. Notate the key signature and the V? chord, then resolve it. 
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E. Analyze the harmonies implied by these soprano/bass frameworks. Then make four-part 
versions with embellishments and at least one root position V7. 


F. Analyze the chords specified by this figured bass. Then make two harmonizations, one 
for SAB chorus and onc for SATB chorus. 


EXERCISE 14-1. See Workbook. 


F = PS 


PART-WRITING PRINCIPLES 


The inversions of the М7 chord are actually easier to handle than the root 
position V7, However, none of the inversions of the V? should be considered 
to be possible substitutions for the root position V? at an important cadence. 
The voice-leading principles followed by composers in the resolution of in- 
verted dominant sevenths are the following: 

1. The third (7) resolves up by step to 1, 

2. The seventh (4) resolves down by step to 8. 

The other members of the V? have greater freedom, but they generally move 
by step (2-1) or are retained (5-5). 

You will recall that the symbols used to indicate inverted seventh chords 
are these: 

{ third in the bass 

1 fifth in the bass 

$ (or 2) seventh in the bass 


THE V$ CHORD 


Example 15-1 illustrates the basic voice leading in the resolution of the Vf. 


Example 15-1. 
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In practice, the V§ is often used in a relatively weak position in the phrase, 
The example below is typical, with the Vg harmonizing an 12 that is essen- 
tially a harmonized passing tone in the melody, The root position V that 
ends the passage has a much stronger effect than the Vf. 


Example 15-2. Mozart, Sonata K. 309, III 


— m a — = 
— < Ф. ре тыз r Gum m em w қ» s жала 


reduction 1 


THE V4 CHORD 


The Vj is often used in a fashion similar to that of the passing V$: to 
harmonize 2 in a 1-2-3 or 3.2.1 bass line. The V is seldom used in two- and 
three-part textures, the VÊ ог vii % being used instead. Example 15-3 sum- 
marizes the treatment of the VÀ in four parts. 
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Example 15-3. 


a 3.5.1 bass b i. 2-3 bas е 1.2.5 bass 


А 
. —— төзе — — =— — — me — — 
— s= wm. — == — 


ы Teer “w—msmamama — — 
7 — ma. 


In the last progression above the seventh of the VÍ moves up to 5, one of the 
few situations in which composers frustrated the normal resolution of the 
seventh. The unequal fifths seen between the soprano and alto in Example 
15-3 are acceptable. Example 15-4 gives an example from Haydn of the 
1-V$-18 progression with an unresolved seventh (in the viola). 


Example 15-4. Haydn, Quartet Op. 50, No. 6, Il 


Росо adagio { 


In five-part textures the voice leading is similar to that in Example 15-3, 
except that the root is doubled in the V4. 
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THE V4 CHORD 


Because of the downward resolution of the seventh, the УҘ is almost al- 
ways followed by a 16 (Ex. 15-5). 


Example 15-5. 


A less conventional but certainly effective treatment of the upper voices 


is seen in Example 15-6, in which the fifth of the УҘ leaps to the fifth of the 
I6 chord. 


Example 15-6. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 13, П 


Andante cantabile | 
MEE Moe e 
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THE APPROACH TO THE SEVENTH 


We have seen that the resolution of the seventh of the V? (or of any 
seventh chord) is usually down by step. The way in which the seventh is 
approached should also be considered in any detailed analysis, because dif- 
ferent approaches have different musical effects, One way of doing this is 
to classify the contour of the voice that has the chord seventh. If the chord 
tonc preceding the seventh is: 


1. The same pitch class as the seventh, we use the term suspension 
figure (Ex. 15-7a) 

2. A step above the seventh, we use the term passing tone figure 
(Ex. 15-7b) 

3. A step below the seventh, we use the term neighbor tone figure 
(Ex. 15-7c) 


4. None of the above, we use the term appoggiatura figure (Ex. 15-7d) 


Example 15-7. 


The contours defined above are put into context in Example 15-8. 


Example 15-8. 
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To be sure that you understand this section, look at the approach to the 
seventh in the examples listed below. 


Example 14-4 (p. 195) — Appoggiatura figure, with the appoggiatura 
filled in by a passing tone. Remember that we 
look at the contour from the previous chord 
tone. 

Example 14-11 (p. 199) Suspension figure (true of both the ii? and 
the V“). 

Example 14-12 (p. 199) Neighbor tone figure. 

Example 15.2 (p. 206) Passing tone figure. The line is д2-#2 е2, 

Example 15-4 (p. 207) Ascending passing tone figure. The passing 
tone figure usually descends, the I-V$-I$ pro- 
gression being the only common exception. 


SUMMARY 


Learning to hear, spell, recognize, notate, and resolve the У? chord 
is essential in the study of tonal music, You should review the points 
outlined below and make sure that you understand them completely 
before proceeding to the exercises. 


1. The seventh of the V? resolves down by step, except in the У{-16 
progression, where it may move up by step. 
2. The leading tone resolves up by step. When it is in an inner part, it 


may leap down a 3rd, but this is uncommon in the inverted V“. 
3. Common resolutions of the dominant seventh chord are: 

ут (əvi) V1 Vél(or1) vet 
4. The seventh of the V? may be approached by: 


Common tone, in a suspension figure 
Step, in neighbor and passing tone figures 
Leap, in an appoggiatura figure 
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SELF-TEST 15.1 


А, Notate the specified chords, Use accidentals instead of key signatures. 


B. Comment on the resolution of the leading tone and both the approach to and the 


resolution of the seventh in the examples referred to below. 


1. Self-Test 5-2, C. 1 (V4). 


2. Self-Test 5-2, C. 2 (V4). 


3. Example 7.13, p. 102 (V1). 


. Analyze both chords. 


C. Resolve cach chord to a tonic triad 
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the exercise with a chord that will allow good voice leading and provide the indicated 


D. Supply the key signature. Then notate and resolve the specified chord. Finally, begin 
approach to the seventh, Notate as quarter notes, Label all unlabeled chords. 


4. app 


3p 


2. u 


E. Review. Identify the following keys. If the chord occurs diatonically in both major and 


minor, name both keys. 


:ovii"b 


See Workbook. 


EXERCISE 15-1. 


INTRODUCTION 


Any diatonic triad may appcar with a seventh added, but the various dia- 
tonic seventh chords do not occur with equal frequency in tonal music. In 
fact, the vast majority of seventh chords used are dominant sevenths, appear- 
ing cither as the V? or as a secondary V? (to be discussed in Chapter 18). In 
the major mode, by far the most common seventh chord other than the V? is 
the ii’, A ranking by frequency of the seventh chords in major would be ap- 
proximately that shown below. 


VD m уш? M ү? M dj 


-———— more frequent 


Because of the larger number of possible seventh chords in the minor (sec 
p. 61) a corresponding diagram for minor would Ье difficult to produce. 
The leading-tone seventh is more frequently found in minor than in major, 
but the supertonic seventh is still the more common of the two in minor. At 
any rate, a diagram showing the order of frequency of seventh chords in 
minor would not differ radically from that shown for major, In this chapter 
and the next each of the diatonic seventh chords is illustrated and discussed 
briefly. This chapter covers only the supertonic and leading-tone seventh 
chords, the remainder being discussed in Chapter 17. 

You will not find the voice-leading principles to be difficult. Actually, 
Chapter 14 presented the most formidable part-writing problems to be found 
in tonal harmony. Since the principles are not difficult, there are not separate 
sections dealing with the handling of each chord in two, three, four, and five 
voices. Instead, the following principles apply throughout: 


6 VIT CHORDS 
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1, Incomplete chords must contain at least the root and the seventh. 
2. Doubled tones would generally not be the chord seventh or the 
lcading tone of the scale. 


3, The seventh of the chord almost always resolves down by step. 


4. The seventh of the chord may be approached in various ways (review 
p. 209). Especially smooth is the suspension figure. 


THE 117 CHORD 


By far the most common of nondominant diatonic seventh chords, super- 
tonic sevenths may be found in most compositions of the tonal era. In ma- 
jor the ii? is a minor seventh chord (Ex. 16-1а), while in minor keys the 
iif? is almost always used (Ex. 16-1Ь). Another possibility in minor is the 
ii? chord created by a raised 6 (Ex. 16-1c); this chord is used rarely, since the 
linear tendencies of both the 76 and the chord seventh would usually resolve 
to a doubled leading tone in the V chord. 


Example 16-1. 


Like the supertonic triad, the supertonic seventh typically moves to V. The 
root position V may be delayed by the appearance of a cadential I$ chord, or 
the V may be represented by a үй96 (see Ех. 16-2 for typical resolutions). 
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Example 16-2. 


N: uw V s ve uf V] if vi тА vi 


Examples of all the cases above, as well as of others, are not difficult to find, 
but the first inversion of the ii? is the most common bass position. A 14-У7 
progression in a three-part texture is illustrated in Example 16-3. Notice the 
suspension figure that prepares the seventh of the iif. 


Example 16-3. Mozart, Symphony No. 41, K. 551, IV 
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A very familiar example of the iif-V§ progression in a five-part texture oc- 
curs at the beginning of the Well-Tempered Clavier. Again the seventh is 


approached by means of a suspension figure. 


Example 16-4, Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Book I, Prelude 1 


A much less typical use of the supertonic seventh chord is as a substitute for 
a IV chord in a plagal cadence. In such cases, the ii? is usually in first inver- 
sion, where its close resemblance to the IV is most obvious. In Example 16-5, 
which may be somewhat difficult to follow because of the clefs, Dvorak 
closes the phrase with a ii h. i plagal cadence. The reduction makes the voice 
leading clearer and points out that most of the phrase is sequential. 
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Example 16-5. Dvořák, Symphony Op. 95 (From the New World), 1 


reduction 


ү 
e i y 1! HE і, He =i 
s 


Perhaps a better explanation of the 11% in the example above is that it is a 
iv chord with an added sixth (the f$). This is especially appealing in that it 
accounts for the e, which is otherwise an unresolved seventh in the i$? chord. 


THE VII? CHORD IN MAJOR 


The leading-tone seventh in major is a half-diminished seventh chord,* 
possessing, as does the vii? triad, a dominant-like function, It normally re- 
solves directly to the tonic, but it may first move to the V? by simply taking 
6 (the seventh of the chord) down one step. Typical resolutions to tonic in 
four parts are demonstrated in Example 16-6. The third inversion, which is 
quite rare, is not shown, nor is уй®ў-1, which would contain parallel 5ths. 


«Тһе fully diminished vii?" in major is discussed in Chapter 23. 
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Example 16-6. 


Bb: wii? 1 wit 1 vi 1 vite É vij 16 vifi 1 


The last progression in Example 16-6, the vii*d-1, is not common, but it does 
occur. When used at an important cadence, it results in an interesting com- 
bination of the characteristics of both plagal and authentic cadences. This is 
illustrated in Example 16-7, which is from the ending of a composition for 
two four-part choruses. 


Example 16-7. Brahms, “Unsere Vater hofften auf dich,” Op. 109, No. 1 
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As Example 16-6 showed, the root position vii? must be handled carefully 
in order to avoid parallel 5ths. In the Haydn example below (Ex. 16-8), 
parallel 3rds in the violins move in contrary motion to the parallel 10ths 
beneath, This allows a very natural resolution to the tonic triad with doubled 
third. 


Example 16-8. Haydn, Quartet Op. 74, No. 3, III 


Otherwise, the vii" poses no new problems. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the vu“ is much less common than the other chords with domi- 


nant functions—V, У?, and vii"®), 


THE VII? CHORD IN MINOR 


In the minor mode, the leading.tone seventh (Ex. 16-92) appears as a fully 
diminished seventh chord (vii??). The subtonic seventh chord (VII?) generally 
functions as a secondary dominant seventh (V7 of III), a usage that is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 18 (Ex. 16-9b). The уй°? is found more frequently and is 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Example 16-9. 
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The vii??, whether in root position or inverted, tends to resolve to tonic. As 
with the vii*?, dhe vii?? may move first to die V? simply by moving tic scv- 
enth of the chord down one step. The resolution of vii?? to i, however, re- 
quires more discussion, 

The vii? contains two tritones. The tendency of the tritone is to resolve 
inward by step when spelled as a °5, outward by step when spelled as a +4. If 
these tendencies are followed in four parts, as in Example 16-10, the tonic 
triad will have a doubled third. 


Example 16-10. 


Composers have not always cared to follow these tendencies, often taking 2 
down to 1 instcad of moving it up со Э (compare Ex, 16-11a and b). In ccr- 


tain voicings, this can result in unequal 5ths (Ex. 16-11c). 


Example 16-11. 


The 5ths, though acceptable, are often disguised through the use of NCTs, as 
in Example 16-12, 
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Example 16-12. Bach, Passacaglia in C Minor 


The members of the vii? usually move in the same ways when the chord is 
inverted as they do when it is in root position, and our discussion of the 
optionally doubled third still applies (for example, see the first chord in 
Ex. 16-12 above). The vii^£ (Ex. 16-13a) usually is followed by if, because 
resolution to the root position tonic creates unequal Sths. The уй (Ex. 
16-13b) moves smoothly to the i$; occasionally found is vii Hi, which is 
similar to the vii*{-I cadence discussed in connection with Example 16-7. 
The vii (Ex. 16-13c) is generally followed by У? от I. 


Example 16-13. 


а рр мі vsi Š vi^ i міч V? wig v7 
у 
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CHECKPOINT 
1. The most frequently used diatonic seventh chord is the V?, Which one ranks 
second in frequency? 
2. What tones of a seventh chord should not be omitted? 
3. The seventh of a diatonic seventh chord resolves (up/down) by (step/leap). 


4. Which types of seventh chords are found on 2 and 7 in major and minor? Which 
forms in minor are the most common? 


5. The ii? tends to be followed by , the viif? by А 


6. Which chord discussed in this chapter contains two tritones? 


7. The natural tendency of the *4 is to resolve (inward/outward) by step, while the 
95 resolves (inward/outward) by step. 


8, Try to recall the implications of the preceding question in connection with the 
vii’? chord. 


SELF-TEST 16-1 


A. Notare the following chords. Use accidentals, not kcy signatures. 
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B. Analyze the following chords. Be sure your symbols indicate chord quality and inversion. 


, discuss the voice leading into and out of the chord. 


C. Analyze the chords and NCTS in the following excerpts. Whenever you encounter a ii? 
(447) or vii? (vii?) chord 


1. Each numbered blank indicates where a chord is to be analyzed. In many cases it 
would be equally valid to analyze the chords“ as NCTs. 


Bach. Gib dich zufrieden und sei stille“ 


n 
3 
i 
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2. Again, the chords are numbered. Also, the “real” bass notes of chords 1-3 are circled. 


Mozart, Piano Sonata К. 284, III, Var. 5 


3. Trace the predominant rhythmic idea in this excerpt. 


Schubert, Aufenthalt 
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4. The melody notes on beat 2 of each odd-numbered measure are NCTs. Try to make a 


reduction that would show iic simple model of which this excerpt is an elaboration, 


What is the meaning of the asterisks in mm, 9 and 15? 


Chopin, Mazurka Op. 33, No. 3 


D. Notate, introduce, and resolve the specified chords, Each chord seventh is to be 


approached as a suspension, as a neighbor, or as a passing tone; label which one you 


have used. Include key signatures and roman numerals. 
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E. Analyze the chords called for by this figured bass, analyzing in D major throughout. 
Then add two upper treble-clef parts conforming to those chords. Note: This trio would 
actually be performed by four musicians: two violinists, someone playing the bass line 
(probably a cellist), and a keyboard player realizing the figured bass. (The numerals 3 
and 5 call for root position triads.) 


Corelli, Trio Sonata Op. 3, No. 2, II 


EXERCISE 16-1. See Workbook. 


TONIC 
CHORDS 


THER 
E 


THE IV? CHORD 


The diatonic subdominant seventh chord is found in the forms shown in 
Example 17-1. 
Example 17-1. 


a b € infrequent 
D: IV? d: 17 IV? 


Like the subdominant triad, the subdominant seventh moves to V (or vii"®), 
often passing through some form of the ii chord on the way. The resolution 
to 17 (possibly inverted) is especially easy to handle, because only the sev- 
enth needs to move. This is illustrated in Example 17-2. 


Example 17-2. 
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When iv? moves directly to V, parallel 5ths may result if the seventh of the 
chord is placed above the third (Ex. 17-3a). This can be corrected through 


the use of a cadential six-four (Ex. 17-3b) or by doubling the fifth of the V 
chord (Ех. 17-3с). The solutions illustrated in Examples 17-3d and 17-3e, 
while less commonly used, are also acceptable. 


Example 17-3, 


үм? y we É V умт у 
ay, 


Otherwise, the voice leading to or from the root position or inverted sub- 
dominant seventh is smooth and offers no new problems, An interesting 
example is quoted on the next page. While the treatment of the IVM? in Ex- 
ample 17-4 is conventional, the rest of the progression is not, Approximately 
half of the chord successions would have to be called exceptional or non- 
functional. Especially unusual are the chords setting the words "Gebete, 
darinnen," ending with the chord labeled VII. This is a "borrowed" chord, 
the subject of Chapter 23, The reduction, which shows only the soprano and 
the bass, explains the "VII as coming about through the sequential treatment 
of five-note motives in the outer voices, The notes belonging to each appear- 
ance of опе of the motives are notated as half notes and are beamed to 
each other, 
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Example 17-4. Brahms, “Der englische Gruss," Op. 22, No. 1 


Eb: у IV Ум i m у Wu KU p new: I 


The subdominant seventh in minor with a raised 6 (sce Ex. 17-1) has the 
same sound as that of a dominant seventh chord, but it does not have a dom- 
inant function. Instead, it results from ascending motion toward the leading 
tone (16-1 7-1), as in the Bach example below (Ex. 17-5). 


Example 17-5, Bach, “Gott hat das Evangelium" 
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THE VI? CHORD 


The submediant scventh is found in three forms (Ex. 17-6). 


Example 17-6. 


Like their parent triads, the vi? and the VIM? typically move toward V, usual- 
ly passing through subdominant or supertonic chords, or both, on the way. 
The resolutions to IV and ii are not difficult, and some of the possibilities 
are illustrated in Example 17-7. 


Example 17-7. 


If a root position vi? or VIM? moves to a root position V, parallel 5ths are 
apt to result, as in Example 17-8a. In major this problem can be avoided by 
moving to Уб or Уф, as in Example 17-8c. 


Example 17-8. 
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Of course, in a freer texture, voice leading is a less critical problem. In Ex- 
ample 17-9 parallel 5ths are seen in the vi’-ii? progression. Notice also the 
unresolved seventh in the last cadence. 


Example 17-9. Chopin, Ballade Op. 38 


In minor, when the root of the submediant seventh moves up by step to 7, 
the 6 must be raised in order to avoid the interval of a +2. The chord that 
results when 6 is raised is a half-diminished seventh: *vi*?, The origin of this 
chord is illustrated in Example 17-10. 


Example 17-10. 


The fvit? usually serves as a passing chord between two chords of dominant 
function (V or vii?). It moves most smoothly to the otherwise unusual root 
position vii’, as in Example 17-11, but it can move to Vf if 1 leaps to 5 (as 
in Ex. 17-10b). 
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Example 17-11. Bach, Warum betrübst du dich, mein Herz” 


THE 17 CHORD 


The tonic seventh chord in its diatonic form is a M? chord in a major key 
(Ex. 17-122) and a m? chord in a minor key (Ex. 17-12b). The minor-major 
seventh chord in minor (Ex. 17-12c), while possible, is quite rare in the tonal 
tradition, although it is used freely in jazz. 


Example 17-12, 
LI b © rare 
б: Mg P м? 


Adding a seventh to the tonic triad obviously deprives it of tonal stability. 
Rather than being a harmonic goal or resting place, the tonic seventh is an 
active chord that demands resolution. It tends to move to a IV, or sometimes 
to a ii or vi, any of which might also contain a seventh, The chord of resolu- 
tion must be one that contains 6 so that the chord seventh (7) can resolve 
down to it. Some possibilities arc illustrated in Example 17-13. 


Example 17-13 
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While the tonic seventh is by no means a frequently encountered sonority, it 
can be very effective when handled well. Two examples from Schumann's 
Album for the Young appear below, with the seventh approached as a passing 
tone in each case. The reduction of Example 17-15 shows that the chord 
sevenths resolve down by step, even in this fairly frec texture (see the brack- 
eted notes). In the roman numeral analysis V/“ represents a secondary 
dominant, which will be discussed in Chapter 18, 


Example 17-14. Schumann, "Spring Song," Op. 68, No. 15 


Example 17-15. Schumann, ‘‘Mignon,” Op. 68, No. 35 


Lento, con tenerezza 
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THE 111? CHORD 
The diatonic mediant scventh chord takes the forms illustrated in Exam- 


ple 17-16. The first two chords in Example 17-16 (the other is rarely used) 
occur most often in sequences of seventh chords. 


Example 17-16. 


А typical instance of such a sequence is seen in Example 17-17. The music 
shown is played by the string orchestra, while the soloists have a somewhat 
embellished version. Notice that in the sequence complete seventh chords 
alternate with incomplete seventh chords (with fifth omitted). This alterna- 
tion is the customary method of part writing root position seventh chords 
in four parts in a circle of 5ths sequence. Note that the resulting smooth 
voice leading allows each chord seventh to be approached as a suspension. 
While the iii? usually progresses to vi"), as here, it may also be followed by a 
IV chord. 


Example 17-17. Corclli, Concerto Grosso Op. 6, No. 3, V 


sequence 
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SUMMARY 


Some seventeen different seventh chords have been discussed in this 
chapter and the preceding onc. Rather than trying to memorize the 
typical resolutions of these chords, we suggest that you simply remem- 
ber and apply these principles: 


1, The function of a triad is not changed by the addition of a seventh. 
Since, for example, iv tends to progress to ii? or V, you may assume 
that iv? has these same tendencies. Exception: the tonic becomes an 
active chord instead of a stable harmonic goal. 

. Smooth approach to the seventh of the chord is a feature of many, 
but not all, passages employing diatonic seventh chords, 

Chord sevenths almost always resolve down by step. It follows, 
therefore, that the chord of resolution must contain the note to 
which the seventh will resolve. The resolution is sometimes delayed, 
as in 1у7-16-М, or, in rare cases, simply not employed. 


V 
. In minor, the movement of the individual lines usually conforms to 
dic melodic minor scale. Because of diis, more scventliscliord types 
are possible in minor than in major. 


SELF-TEST 17-1 


A. Notate the following chords. Use accidentals, not key signatures, 
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B. Analyze the following chords. Be sure your symbols indicate chord quality and inversion. 


C. Analyze chords and NCTs in the excerpts below. Comment on the voice leading involving 


any of the chords discussed in this chapter. 


ou suppose this was done? 


1. What spacing “rules” are broken in this excerpt? Why do y 


Bach, “Nun ruhen alle Wälder” 


2. Analyze two chords on beat 3 of the first measure. 


Bach, Warum sollt’ ich mich denn grämen 
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3. A progression occupies most of this excerpt. The seventh chords 


in this three-part texture each lack a . If you were to add a fourth voice 
beginning on f!, how would it proceed? (Do not label NCTs in this exercise.) 


Mozart, Sonata K, 533, III 


D. Notate, introduce, and resolve the specified chords. Each chord seventh is to be 
approached as a suspension, as a neighbor, or as a passing tone; label which one you 
have used, Include key signatures and roman numerals, 
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E. Add a top voice to create a three-part texturc. 


F. Analyze the chords specified by each figured bass, and make a harmonization for four- 


part chorus, 


See Workbook, 


EXERCISE 17-1. 


rA FUNCTIONS 1 


CHROMATICISM AND ALTERED CHORDS 


The term chromaticism refers to the usc of pitches foreign to the key of 
the passage. The only chromaticism we have discussed so far involves chro- 
matic non-chord tones. For instance, Example 18-1 contains several notes 
not found in the B» major scale, but all of them are non-chord tones. 


Example 18-1. Haydn, Quartet Op. 64, No. 3,1 


= — — 
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vr vj Б v 1 1у616 W 16 iis gv I 


Some people use the term nonessential chromaticism to describe the use of 
ehromatically altered tones as NCTs. Essential chromaticism refers to the use 


of tones from outside the scale as members of chords. Such chords are called 
altered chords. 
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SECONDARY FUNCTIONS 


By far the most common sort of altered chord in tonal music is the sec- 
ondary function. A chord whose function belongs more closely to a key 
other than the main key of the passage is called a secondary function. Listen 
to Example 18-2, paying special attention to the ending. Although the two- 
part texture means that incomplete chords will have to be used, it is clear 
that the f$! in m. 7 is not a NCT. In fact, the last two chords are D and G, 
and they sound like V-I in the key of G. 


Example 18-2. Haydn, Symphony No. 94, П 


Ob. 
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If our ears were to lose track of the original tonic at this point, or if the mu- 
sic were to continue in the key of G, we would analyze this as a change of 
key. However, since we still hear the G chord as a V, and since the next 
phrase is a repeat of the first one, we label the G chord as V and call the D 
chord a V of V (the symbol is V/V). We say that the D chord has tonicized 
the G chord, has given it special emphasis, but that a change of tonic has not 
taken place, 

Most secondary functions are either secondary dominants (V of and V? of) 
or secondary leading tone chords (vii^ of, vii^? of, and vii”? of). 


SECONDARY DOMINANT CHORDS 


Since tonic triads are always major or minor, it makes sense that only 
major and minor triads can be tonicized by secondary dominants. This 
means that you would not expect to find V/ii? in minor or V/vii? in either 
major or minor. All other diatonic chords (other than 1, of course) may be 
tonicized by secondary dominants. The chart that follows illustrates the pos- 
sibilities in F major. 


SECONDARY DOMINANTS IN MAJOR 


F: Vii уй (УЛУ) v/ Vivi 


F: vi Vii V УУ V?lvi 


Only one of these chords, V/IV, is identical to a diatonic chord in F, Because 
V/IV sounds like I, composers most often usc У?ЛУ instead of V/IV to make 
the secondary function clear. 

The secondary dominants in d minor are illustrated in the chart below. 
Here three chords are identical to diatonic chords in d minor. The УЛП 
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(= УП) and the У?/Ш (= VII?) are both usable, even though they are not al- 
tered chords, since VII and VII“ usually function as dominants of Ш any- 
way, The V/VI, however, would usually be analyzed as III instead of as a 
secondary dominant. 


SECONDARY DOMINANTS IN MINOR 


d VI Viiv VV (VIV) wvu 


d: уш ҮШІ viv V: Vl ууп 


SPELLING SECONDARY DUMINANIS 


There are three steps involved in spelling a secondary dominant: 


1. Find the root of the chord that is to be tonicized. 


2. Go up a P5. 


3. Using that note as the root, spell a major triad (for V of) or a major- 
minor seventh chord (for V? of). 


For example, to spell a V/vi in Eb, the steps are the following (Ex. 18-3): 
1. The root of vi in Eb is C. 
2. A P5 above C is G. 
3. A major triad on G is G/B(£)/D. 


Example 18-3. 
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Or. to spell a V/ in b minor (Ex. 18-4), 
1. The root of V in b is F£. 
2. A P5 above F$ is C$. 
3. A Mm? on C£ is C3/E#/G#/B. 


Example 18-4, 


RECOGNIZING SECONDARY DOMINANTS 


If you encounter an altered chord in a passage, there is a good chance that 
it will be a secondary dominant. These steps will work in most cases: 


1. Is it a major triad or major-minor seventh chord? If not, it is not a 
secondary dominant, 
2. Find the note a P5 below the root of the altered chord. 


3, Would the diatonic triad built on that note be a major or minor 
triad? If so, the altered chord is a secondary dominant. 


SELF-TEST 18-1 


A. Review how to spell secondary dominants (p. 244). Then notate these secondary domi- 
nante in the specified inversions. Include key signatures. 


D: VV tf: Viv g Viv Bo: VIV е: ууу G: Vivi f: уш 


Eb: Vili F: Мін с Му E Von C: VVV b VIVE d: МУИ A:— V 
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B. Label any chord that might be а secondary dominant according to the steps outlined on 
page 245. Label all others with an X. 


EXERCISE 18-1, See Workbook. 


SECONDARY DOMINANTS IN CONTEXT 


Secondary dominants generally resolve just as primary dominants do. That 
is, a V in C will resolve the same way a v$ would in the key of G (Ex. 


18-5a). The only difference is that sometimes the chord that the secondary 
dominant resolves to contains a seventh. In that case, the leading tone slides 
down a half step to become the seventh of the chord of resolution (Ex. 
18-5b). Secondary dominants may be approached in a variety of ways. The 
examples that follow will give you an idea of some of the possibilities. 


Example 18-5, 


с МҮ V vev М 


The V’/V is the most frequently encountered secondary dominant, In Ex- 
ample 18-6 the V is delayed by a cadential six-four. This is not an irregular 
resolution of the V/ V, since, as we know, the 1§-V together stands for V. 
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Example 18-6. Schumann, Noveletten, Op. 21, No. 1 


In our discussion of Example 18-5b above, we pointed out that the leading 
tonc of the secondary dominant will move down by half step if the chord 
that follows contains a seventh. This is illustrated in Example 18-7, Notice 
also in this example the use of “V>” in place of “V$/V." The arrow is a 
useful abbreviation that may be used whenever the tonicized chord comes 
immediately after the secondary dominant, 


Example 18-7, Chopin, Mazurka Op. 68, No. 1 
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The common deceptive progression VV vi is often given added impetus by 
inserting a dominant of vi between the V and the vi, as in Example 18-8. 


Example 18-8. Schumann, "Eintritt," Op. 82, No. 1 


The V7/IV, which is an altered tonic chord, offers yet another way to resolve 
a V chord deceptively. This is seen in Example 18-9. Notice also the stepwise 
bass line. 


Example 18-9. Tchaikovsky, Trio Op. 50, I 


E: " vi 1 W vye mgr w 


A much less smooth introduction to a V7/IV is seen in Example 18-10. Here 
we see the ending of a phrase that concludes with a deceptive cadence (m. 24). 
All parts then immediately leap to C&, which is b?, to state che three-note 
motive that began the piece. This example also illustrates the V fii. 
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Example 18-10. Haydn, Quartet Op. 20, No. 4,1 


Examples of dominants of iii in major are not frequently encountered, 
since the iii itself is the least often used diatonic triad, However, the III in 
minor, which represents the relative major key, is very often tonicized. Play 
through Example 18-11, and then compare it to the simple sequence below 


it. This circle of 5ths sequence is the background of many passages of tonal 
music. 


Example 18-11. Bach, French Suite No. 1, Minuet II 
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2. Label the chords and NCTs. 


Schubert, Symphony in Bb, П 


Andante con moto 
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3. Analyze chords and NCTs. To what extent is this example sequential? If you play the 


first half of m. 1 as a chord, you will discover that there are seven different parts in 
the texture, To what extent are some of these voices doubling another voice at the 
octave? Except for this, are there any parallel Bves to be found? 
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Б. Analyze chords and NCTs, Treat the second and fifth eighth notes of m. 5-8 and 


13-16 as NCTs. How many phrases do you hear in this excerpt? Il there are two 


phrases, what can the form be called? What if there are four phrases? Is there a 


sequence in this excerpt? 


Mendelssohn, Quartet Op. 44, No. 3, II 


Assai leggiero е vivace М.М. d.» 152 
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6. Analyze chords and NCTs, but ignore the grace notes for the purpose of your analysis. 
Study the four voices that accompany the melody, Do they follow conventional voice- 
leading principles? What about the melody? Does it contribute an independent fifth 
voice, or is it sometimes doubling an accompanying line? 


Schumann, Arabesque, Op. 18 
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dominant. Experiment with 


way to lead into the chord, While there are many possibilities, it will often work to use а 


chord whose root is a P5 above the root of the secon 
other relationships also. Then resolve each chord properly, taking special care with the 


B. For each of the following problems, first analyze the given chord. Next, find a smooth 
leading tone and the seventh resolutions, Analyze all chords. 


` || 
u 


| : | 


C. Below cach note list the secondary V and V? chords that could harmonize that note. 
You may find it helpful to refer to the charts on pp. 243-44. 
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D. Provide roman numerals to show how the first note could be harmonized as a secondary 
dominant, The second note should be harmonized by the tonicized chord. 


E. Harmonize cach chorale phrase for SATB chorus. Include one or more secondary 
dominants in cach phrase and activate the texture with some NCTs. Note that the key 
of the phrase does not always agree with the key signature. 
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SECONDARY LEADING-TONE CHORDS 


The V?) and vii’) chords have similar functions in tonal music (review 
рр. 100-101), the main difference being that УО), which contains a P5 above 
the root, sounds like а more substantial sonority. The same generalizations 
hold true for secondary functions, which means that any chord that can be 
tonicized by a VC) can also be tonicized by a уй“), 

Опе small complication arises when a leading-tone seventh chord (as 
opposed to a leading-tone triad) is used as a secondary function. Should 
the resulting chord be a vii??/ or a viif?/? Almost all examples follow these 
principles: 


1. If the triad to be tonicized is minor, use vii /. 


2. If the triad to be tonicized is major, use either vii*?/ or viiꝰ/, 
although the fully diminished version appears to be used more often. 


The tables below list all of the secondary leading-tone chords in major and 
minor. While all of these chords are theoretically possible, leading-tone 
chords of ii, IV, iv, V, and vi are more common than the others. One chord, 
the vii?/HI in minor, is identical to a diatonic triad (11°), and the мй? is 
identical to a diatonic seventh chord (ii). The functions of these chords 
can be made clear only by the context. You may also notice that there is no 
vii"/V, even though the V chord is major. This is because the key that V 
represents is drawn from the natural minor, which means that the key of the 


dominant in minor is a minor key, For this reason, vii is not used, 
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triad 


G: vii*/ii vii^fiii vii"/IV үшеу vii^vi 
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G: улу жуу 


SECONDARY LEADING-TONE CHORDS IN MINOR 
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SPELLING SECONDARY LEADING-TONE CHORDS 


The procedure for spelling secondary leading-tone chords is not difficult 
and can be summarized as follows. 
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1. Find the root of the chord that is to be tonicized. 
2. Go down a m2. 


3. Using that note as the root, spell a diminished triad (for vii“ of), a 
diminished seventh chord (for vii? of), or a half-diminished seventh 
chord (for viiꝰ of). 


For example, to spell a vii??/vi in Eb: 


1. The root of vi in E» is C. 
2. A m2 below C is B. 
3. A °? chord on B is B/D/F/A». 


RECOGNIZING SECONDARY LEADING-TONE CHORDS 


If you find an altered chord in a passage and it is not а VVV, there is a 
good chance it will be a secondary leading-tone chord. These steps will work 


in most cases: 


1. Is the chord a diminished triad or a diminished seventh or half- 
diminished seventh chord? If not, it is not a secondary leading-tone 
chord. 


2. Find the note à m2 above the root of the altered chord. 
3. Would a diatonic triad built on that note be a major or minor triad? 


If so, the altered chord is a secondary leading-tone chord, 
SELF-TEST 19-1 


A. Review how to spell secondary leading-tone chords (pp. 259-60). Then notate these 
secondary leading.tone chords in the specified inversion. Include key signatures. 


Р: МУ а vl" VIL Е: vü' vi С: меН f: ЯРЫМ С: vufgIV шу ЛУ А: vH 
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B. Label any chord that would be a secondary leading-tone chord according to the steps 
outlined on page 260, Label all others with an X. 


EXERCISE 19-1, See Workbook, 


SECONDARY LEADING-TONE CHORDS IN CONTEXT 


Secondary leading-tone chords resolve in the same way as do primary 
leading-tone chords—leading tone up, seventh down. Smooth voice leading is 
usually, but not always, a feature of the progressions. А few examples will 
give you the idea, 

In Example 19-1, Haydn uses a vii*"/V after a IV chord in order to add im- 
petus to the movement toward V. 


Example 19-1. Haydn, Symphony No. 53, П 
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Later in the same work, he signals the beginning of a section based on the V 


chord by use of a dramatic vii V (Ex. 19-2). The prolonged dominant that 


was first reached in m. 23 does not resolve until m. 38. The homs sound a 


m7 lower than written. 


Example 19-2. Haydn, Symphony No. 53, III 


n" 


мт 
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А vii and a vii^$ of V both appear in Example 19-3. There is a caden- 
tial six-four in m, 67, but there is not a real modulation to F% here. You сап 


prove this for yourself by playing through the example. You will almost 


certainly hear the last chord as V, not I. 


Example 19-3. Schumann, “Die feindlichen Brüder," Op. 49, No. 2 


her- ah. 
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We noted on page 248 that the VÜ).vi deceptive progression is often embel- 
lished by inserting a УСУуі between the V and the vi. Even more common is 
the V-vii?7/vi-vi progression. Example 19-4 illustrates yet another possibility. 
Here the cadential I$ іп m. 2 is followed not by V but by the vii*?/vi. We still 
hear it as a deceptive progression, but the V chord is only implied. 


Example 19-4. Schumann, “Herberge,” Op. 82, No. 6 


Example 19-5 is noteworthy in several respects, It can be heard as two 
phrases, the second one beginning in m. 177. But m. 177 interrupts the ca- 
dence of phrase 1 with a V?-V$/IV deceptive resolution, It's as if Mendels- 
sohn had said to us, “Here comes the end of the Here comes the end of the 
phrase." Does this make two sentences or only an expanded single sentence? 
More pertinent to this chapter is the vii°$/ii that appears within the phrase 
(m. 175, m. 181). It follows a V$, which would normally resolve to a I$. 
Since the vii %/ii is an altered tonic seventh chord, it provides an interesting 
deceptive resolution of the УҘ. 
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SEQUENCES INVOLVING SECONDARY FUNCTIONS 


Sequential patterns often use secondary functions. One that is especially 
common is the circle of 5ths sequence, but with one or more secondary 
functions (V/ or vii®/) substituting for one or more of the diatonic chords. 
Below is a short circle of 5ths sequence, with possible substitutions shown 
for the first three chords. 


Diatonic circle 

of 5ths in C ei?) -а(у)) -«(Шш) - G(V?) ij 
V7 substitutes ЕУ? У) -AV DN) 

vii"/substitutes — g$'""(vii'?/vi) - 8°? (vii7/ii) - £#°7(vii°7/V) 


By choosing one chord from each of the first three columns in the chart 
above, we can make up some variations on the circle of 5ths progression: 


Diatonic version € - а? -d? .С?.С 
Variation ET .a? .D' .G'.C 
Variation BT. re 
Variation ge? - АТ ff G. C 


When a series of major-minor seventh chords is used in a circle of 5ths se- 
quence, certain voice-leading problems come up. For one thing, as you learned 
on pages 246-47, cach leading tone will resolve down by chromatic half step 
to become the seventh of the next major-minor seventh chord. Also, as you 
may recall from page 234, if the chords are in root position in a four-part 
texture, incomplete seventh chords must alternate with complete seventh 
chords. These points are illustrated in Example 19-6. 


Example 19-6. 


Bb: Vi +> Vl — V! — V? улу 
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The voice leading in Example 19-6 is the precise voice leading Mozart uses in 
Example 19-7, However, he goes a step "too far," to an Eb? in m. 58, imply- 
ing a resolution to Ab. A change of key from Bb to Ab would be quite unex- 
pected here. For five measures Mozart prolongs the suspense, until the Eb in 
the bass is finally bent up to Eg, creating a vii^/V in Bo. This leads back to 
a PAC in Bb. Notice also the A»$ chords (pedal six-fours) that occur in mm. 
58-61, adding to the listener's anticipation of Ab as a goal, In studying this 
example, remember that the basses on the bottom staff sound an octave 
lower than written. 


Example 180.17 Mozart, Symphony Ма 40, К 550, T 


— — — 
— — —. 


Bo: IV М! > VIVIS SNI ENTIA p «on en ee ce 


Clar. 


VI. I 


VLU 


Ve. 
D.B. 
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DECEPTIVE RESOLUTIONS OF SECONDARY FUNCTIONS 


While you will find that most secondary VU) and vii") chords resolve as 
expected, you may encounter many interesting exceptions. One that is es- 
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pecially common is the resolution of a V?/ up to the vi (or VI) of the chord 
that was being tonicized. For instance, in the key of C: 


Chords D? e 
Analysis V/V муу 
(iii) 
А beautiful example of a deceptive resolution occurs at the end of one of 
Schumann's songs (Ex. 19-8). Notice that the seventh of the vii^?/V in m. 26 
is spelled enharmonically (g$ instead of ар) because it is going to ascend to 
the a before resolving to the g in the V chord. (Incidentally, does the begin- 


ning of Ex, 10.8 remind you of a familiar Christmas carol?) 


Example 19-8, Schumann, “Auf dem Rhein," Op. 51, No. 4 


ж 1 vif* vii? э м Мм «ТУ 1Š 
(ТУ) M 


UIHEH SECUNDAHY FUNCIIONS 


We have discussed secondary dominants, secondary leading-tone chords, 
and, in the preceding section, secondary submediants. Other secondary func- 
tions do occur, but much less commonly. We tend to hear a change of key 
when we encounter several chords that are drawing our attention away from 
the original tonic. But a short progression of chords will generally not be 
enough to accomplish a change of key, and it is in such passages that other 
secondary functions occasionally occur. 
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Listen to Example 19-9, While one could argue in favor of a quick change 
of key to © in mm, 69-70, it is unlikely that we would really lose track of C 


as the tonal center so quickly. In this case, IV6/IV would seem to be a better 
analysis than IV$ in the key of C. 


Example 19-9. Mozart, Sonata К. 545, II 


1 to 
— — ů — 


SUMMARY OF SECONDARY FUNCTIONS 


A chord whose function belongs more closely to a key other than the 
main key of a passage is called a secondary function (p. 242). А com- 
monly encountered type is the secondary dominant, which may be a 
major-minor seventh chord or a major triad (pp. 243-45). Also fre- 
quently found is the secondary leading-tone chord, which may be a 
diminished triad, diminished seventh chord, or a half-diminished seventh 
chord (pp. 258-60). Other secondary functions, such as IV/IV, аге pos- 
sible but rare (pp. 270-71). Secondary dominants and leading-tone 
chords often appear in sequences (pp. 267-69), and deceptive resolu- 
tions of secondary functions do occur (pp. 269-70). 
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SELF-TEST 19-2 


A. Analysis. 
1. Label chords and NCTs. Think of two labels for the last chord in m. 1, one showing 
how we assume the chord will function when we first hear it, the other showing how 
it relates to the two chords that follow it. 


Bach, "Es ist genug" 


2. Label chords and NCTs. Review pages 267-69, then find two circle of 5ths progressions 
that contain more than three chords. Remember that a leading-tone chord may sub- 


stitute for a chord in the circle of 5ths. 


Haydn, Sonata No. 43, Minuetto I 
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3. Label chords and NCTs. Remember that the bass notes continue sounding until the 


pedal is lifted. The last eighth note in the melody is a rather unusual NCT. Discuss 


how it might be analyzed. 


Mendelssohn, Song without Words, Op. 102, No. 1 


е За simile 


* За 


Andante, un poco agitato 
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6. Label the chords with roman numerals. Analyze the chords from the middle of m. 88 
to the middle of m. 90 in some key other than B». Label NCTs in the bassoon part 
only. Bracket the longest circle of 5ths progression you can find. 


Mozart, Bassoon Concerto K. 191, I 


Le ————— ——9-M- —— 
. — — umm mum ашшы» e 
— — 
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B. For each of these problems, first analyze and resolve the given chord, being especially 
careful with the chord seventh and the leading tone. Then find a smooth way to lead into 
the given chord. Analyze all chords. 
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C. Harmonize each of these chorale phrases for SATB chorus, Include at least one secondary 
leading-tone chord or incorporate some other aspect discussed in this chapter in each 


harmonization, 


D. Analyze the harmonies specified by each figured bass, then make an arrangement of each 
for SATB chorus. 


EXERCISE 19-2. See Workbook. 


NS USING 
OMMON CHORDS 


MODULATION AND CHANGE OF KEY 


Almost all compositions from the tonal era begin and end in the same key. 
Sometimes the mode will be changed, usually from minor to major, but the 
keynote (tonic note) remains the same. A piece that begins in c minor and 
ends in C major is still in C. Even multimovement works begin and end in 
the same key if the movements are intended to be performed together as a 
unit. (An interesting exception to this is the song cycle.) The principle also 
holds for single movements from multimovement works (sonatas, symphonies, 
song cycles, and so on), although the interior movements will often be in 
different keys. We will use the term change of key for such situations, as in, 
"There is a change of key from C major in the first movement to F major in 
the second movement." 

Modulation is another matter. A modulation is a shift of tonal center 
that takes place within an individual movement. For while a tonal work or 
movement begins and ends in the same key, other tonalities generally will be 
hinted at, referred to, or even strongly established. The longer the work, the 
more time is likely to be devoted to tonalities other than the tonic and the 
more keys arc likely to be couched upon, 

The tonal structure of a composition is closely related to its overall form, 
For example, a classical piano sonata might have the following tonal struc- 
ture, The crooked arrows represent modulations and roman numerals repre- 
sent other keys in relation to the tonic, 
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Movement I 
f ———лу—— || unstable — 


Movement II 


1 1 


У }—_w 1 


Movement III 
11 el oi wl 


MODULATION AND TONICIZATION 


The line between modulation and tonicization (using secondary func- 
tions—V/V and so forth) is not clearly defined in tonal music, nor is it meant 
to be. One listener may find that a very short passage tonicizing a new tonali- 
ty is enough to make a convincing modulation. For instance, you may have 
heard some of the excerpts in Chapters 18 and 19 as modulations, while other 
listeners might not have. Listen to Example 20-1. At the end of the excerpt, 
do you hear C or A as tonic? You could analyze this passage as tonicizing C 
or as modulating to C major. The difference in the analyses would not be an 
important one. There is no right or wrong here, there are just the interpreta- 


tions of different listeners. 
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It seems clear, however, that composers have always hoped the sophis- 
ticated listener (surely а minority of the audience) would manage to follow 
the modulations aurally. If not, many important effects would be lost. For 
example, if а composer has brought back a tune in another key when we had 
expected it to return in tonic, the composer expects us to be surprised. 
Otherwise, why bother? The fact that such effects may be lost on many 
listeners should not keep us from trying to appreciate what the composer 
is doing. 


KEY RELATIONSHIPS 


Two keys that sound the same but that are spelled differently are called 
enharmonically equivalent keys, C$ major and Db major are enharmonically 
equivalent, If a composer for some reason respells C$ as Db, no modulation 
has occurred, since the keynote is unchanged. 

If a major key and a minor key have the same tonic note, they are called 
parallel keys. The parallel minor of С major is c minor, Since parallel keys 
share the same tonic, we do not use the term modulation when talking about 
movement from one key to its parallel. The term change of mode is used 
instead. 

If a major key and a minor key share the same key signature, they are 
called relative keys. The relative minor of C major is a minor. The term 
modulation is appropriate here, because movement from one tonic to an- 
other is involved. Modulations between relative keys are common, especially 
from minor to relative major. 

Most modulations in tonal music are between closely related keys. Two 
keys are said to be closely related if there is а difference ot no more than one 
sharp or flat in their key signatures. Since this definition applies to both 
major and minor keys, it includes the relative major or minor key, where 
there із no difference at all in the key signatures, Herc arc the closely related 


keys in C: 
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Another way to find the keys closely related to some starting key is to take 
the keys represented by the tonic, subdominant, and dominant triads and 


their relatives. In minor use the natural minor scale in determining the close- 
ly related keys. 


Starting Key: C Major Starting Key: c Minor 


Still another method is to take the keys represented by the diatonic major 
and minor triads (only) of the home key, Again, use natural minor for the 
minor keys, The diatonic major and minor triads can also be tonicized by 
secondary dominant or secondary leading-tone chords. 


Starting Key: © Major Starting Key. € Mini 


© d е Ғ с a (dm) © (dim) Ep f g Ab B 


If you compare the three pairs of tables above, you will see that cach ap- 
proach yiclds the same result. There arc always five keys closely related to 
the starting key. Use whichever method seems easiest to you. 

AII key relationships that are not enharmonic, parallel, relative, or closely 
related are called foreign relationships. Some relationships are more foreign 
than others. Often we describe foreign key relationships in terms of simpler 
relationships used in the composition. Thus а modulation from C major to 
D major might be described as a modulation to the dominant of the domi- 
nant; one from C major to E» major might be called a modulation to the 
relative major of the parallel minor. 
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CHECKPOINT 


1, Is movement from E major to e minor a modulation? Explain. If not, what is it 
called? What about a$ minor to b» minor? 

2. Compare and contrast modulation and change of key. 

3. Name the five kinds of key relationships (discussed on pp. 282-83). 

4. Describe three ways to find the five keys closely related to some starting key. 


SELF-TEST 20-1 


A. Name the relative key in each case, 
1. D Ei BF .— Se ЖҒ..... 
KL. XE. 22 Ll. AR mg с. 


B. Name all the closely related keys to the given key. Be sure to use upper case for major, 
lower case for minor. 


C. Name the relationship in each case (enharmonically equivalent, parallel, relative and 
closely related, closely related, or foreign). 


1. Gif — ГЕ 7 6. Cb/Gb 
2. B/E ыт — — 7. d/D 
„ 8. Eb/Db 
q. kipu m Rm ЗЕЕ —— 9. Bo/g 
n s — s.s. 10. c#/F# 


EXERCISE 20-1, See Workbook. 
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COMMON-CHORD MODULATION 


Most modulations are made smoother by using one or more chords that 
are common to both keys, This common chord (or chords) serves as a hinge 
or pivot linking the two tonalities. In the diagram below, the shaded rec- 
tangle represents the common chord in a modulation from Bb to F. 


in Bb ——34 


chords: DL] CJ C] ООО 


— ut. oe 


While any pair of closely related keys will have at least one diatonic triad in 
common, this is not the case with most foreign key relationships. Modula- 
tion to a forcign key often requires the use of an altered chord as a common 
chord; techniques for such modulations are presented in Chapter 21. 

To discover the potential common chords between two keys, simply run 
through the diatonic triads found in the first key to see if they also occur in 
the second key. For example, there are four triads in common between 
Bp and F: 


First key, Bb ii IV v vii? 
Triads in B» c Eb F 29 
Triads in F с e? F a 
Second key, F v уно 1 " 


In minor keys, we usually consider the chord types commonly found on 
each scale degree: i, ii“, III, iv, V, VI, vii“. This yields two common chords 
between Bb major and c minor: 


First key, В» I üi IV v vi vii? 
Triads in Bb Bb d E> F g a? 
Triads in c b° 4° Eb f G Ab 
Second key, c vii? ie ш iv у м 
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Example 20-2 illustrates a modulation from Bb major to c minor, using the 
ii in Bo as the common chord. Notice the symbol used to show the common 


chord modulation. 


Example 20-2, 


When you are composing à modulation, you will find that the V or vii? in 
the new key is often the least successful choice as common chord. As Exam- 
ple 20-3a illustrates, such a modulation can sound too abrupt. The modula- 
tion will be smoother if the V-I progression is delayed by several chords, 
especially through the use of a deceptive progression, a cadential six-four, or 
both, as in Example 20-3b. 


Example 20.3. 


G: ¿ IIl * L Gi Wt IV] xr de ШЕ Жұ d 
FW F: V v 


The smooth voice leading in the outer voices of Example 20-3b also contrib- 
utes to making this modulation to a foreign key convincing and successful. 
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ANALYZING COMMON-CHORD MODULATION 


In analyzing modulations, the procedure to follow is this: 


1, Listen to the passage carefully, 
2. Find the first chord that scems to be functioning more naturally in 
the second key than in the first onc. 
3. Back up one chord, If there is a diatonic common chord, it should be 
in this position. 
In Example 20-4 the С? chord at the end of m. 13 functions as Vi in F, but 
only as а scoundary dominant in d. This is the chord diat signals tic modula- 
tion, Backing up one chord to the beginning of the measure brings us to the 
common chord, В» (VI- IV). 


Example 20-4. Tchaikovsky, Mazurka Op. 39, No. 10 


Example 20-4 is "recomposed" in Example 20-5 to illustrate the fact that 
the common chord itself does not signal the modulation but just smooths it 
out. In Example 20-5 the Bb chord is followed not by a modulation to F but 
by a cadence in d. 


Example 20-5. 
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The i-III modulation (as in Ex. 20-4) is a very common one. It can be found 
in most pieces in minor. In major keys the most common modulation is I-V. 


Example 20-6 illustrates а I-V modulation in a two-part texture. The g$ 
diminished triad (or incomplete Е?) functions more naturally in А than in E 
and is preceded by the common chord. 


Example 20-6. Haydn, Symphony No. 73,1 


Incidentally, you may hear some of the examples and exercises in this chap- 
ter as tonicizations instead of тгис modulations. Analyze them as modula- 
tions anyway for practice in locating common chords. 

While I-V and ЕШ are the most frequently encountered modulations, all 
other closely related modulations do occur. In Example 20-7 the tonality 
moves briefly from I to iii. Notice that there is no change of key signature 
here. Indeed, the key signature of the main tonality is usually maintained 
throughout the work, no matter how many modulations occur. 
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Example 20-7, Dvořák, Quartet Op. 51, IV 


Allegro assai M.M. d = 126 


(7 жаша иы де mm >s = сшыта  — — * ә. 
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SELF-TEST 20-2 


A. Analysis. 


1. Label chords and NCTs. Try inserting a secondary function before beat 4 of m. 1. 
What effect does this have on the modulation? 


Bach, “Es ist das Heil uns kommen her” 


2. Label chords and NCTs. Why is it unlikely that Bach was thinking of the sonority on 
the last eighth of m. 7 as a seventh chord? 


Bach, “Jesu, Jesu, du bist mein” 
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3. Label the chords with roman numerals. Find an example of (a) sequence and (b) 


repetition, 


Schubert, “Frithlingssehnsucht” 
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4. Label chords and NCTs. Remember this is an excerpt; don't be fooled by the key 


signaturc, 


Schubert, “Ат Feierabend," Op. 25, No, 5 


Werk hat mir ge - fal-len, eu-er Werk hatmir ge- 


Б. Label chords and NCTs. Find the longest circle of 5ths harmonic progression in the 
excerpt. To what extent does that progression generate a sequence in the melody and 


bass lines? 


Schumann, **Freisinn," Op. 25, No. 2 


£62 d NOLLVTOGON (10HO-NONINOO DNIZA'TVNV 
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B. Fill in the name of the new key on the second line of each exercise. 


1. Bb: I У I 6 V vij 
NETS ME I у? I 


2. 8: i V VI 
V vi IV V I 


ivê 

116 
. d: i VB /iv N 16 

ive (i ш vj P við i 
16 
ivê 


Б. Eb: 1 v E gv 
pi wie Т ТЕ а wy 3 


C. List the diatonic triads that could serve as common chords between each pair of keys. In 
minor keys, assume the usual chord qualities: і, ii^, Ш, iv, V, VI, vii. 
Example: First key: G T d. V ж 
Triads: 5 = G 3 
Second key: G: IV wi I ii 


1. First key, A»: 
Triads: 
Second key, Db: 


2. First key, c: 
Triads: 
Second key, f: 


3. First key, a: 
Triads: 
Second key, F: 
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4, First key, G: 
Triads: 
Second key, D: 


Б. First key, c$: 
Triads: 
Second key, E: 


6. First key, D: 
Triads: 
Second key, f#: 
D. Make choral settings of Part B progressions | (SATB) and 2 (SAB), Activate the texture 


with NCTs and/or arpeggiations. Arrange the metric structure so that the last chord 
comes on a strong beat. 


E. Harmonize the following chorale tune for SATB chorus. The first phrase should modulate 
to V; the second should return to I. 


б 
. бз  —— — Ваг — —= nn 
r  .— — = — — Dre e icem — * 


chorus. 


EXERCISE 20-2. See Workbook. 


R 


SECONDARY FUNCTIONS AS COMMON CHORDS 


Chapter 20 discussed modulations using chords that are diatonic in both 
keys as common chords. While diatonic common-chord modulation is proba- 
bly the most frequently used modulatory technique, there are many others, 
This chapter will present a few of them, 

In Chapter 20 we listed a three-step procedure for the analysis of modula- 
tions. These steps bear repeating here: 


l. Listen to the passage carefully. 
2. Find the first chord thut seems to be functioning more naturally in 
the second key than in the first one. 
3. Back up one chord. If there is a diatonic common chord, it should 
be in this position. 
The phrase "if there is а diatonic common chord" may have suggested to 


you that altered chords may sometimes be used as common chords. For ex- 
ample, consider the modulation represented below: 


Key of G: 


HET c At Ду 


Key of D: —əàpÑsÑ n 


Here the first chord that functions more naturally in D than in G is the 
А? (V? in D). But the a minor triad that precedes it cannot serve as a com- 
mon chord, since it makes no sense in the context of D major. Instead, the 
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AT is itself the common chord. functioning as V/ V in G. This modulation 
is illustrated in Example 21-1. 


Example 21-1. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 14, No. 2, I 


Secondary VU! and vii) chords сап be used as common chords. The chord 
might be a secondary function in the first key, in the sccond key, or in both 
keys. Sometimes the secondary function coincides with the point of modula- 
tion (the first chord in the new key), as in Example 21-1, while at other 
times the secondary function precedes it. 


SEQUENTIAL MODULATION 


It is not uncommon for a modulation to come about through the use of a 
sequence, This is a simple device: the composer simply states something at 
one pitch level and then states it again immediately at another pitch level. 
But the modulating sequence. instead of being diatonic. tonicizes a different 
pitch. Often a common chord could be analyzed in such a modulation, but it 
is really the sequence that brings about the new tonal center. 

Example 21-2 is a clear instance of a sequential modulation. The first 
phrase, in C major, is transposed with little change up to d minor to create 
the second phrase. Sequences up by step are very frequently encountered, 
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Example 21-2. Schubert, Sonata in E Major, III 


€: 1 у? à IVT үү H V d: i v? VI VS/V if V 
š N M V, 4, 
v ey.) v 


While the sequential motion in Example 21-2 is up by step, that in Example 
21-3 is down by step, from C major to B» major. Because descent by step 
juxtaposes foreign keys, modulating sequences of this type are not often 
found. 


Example 21-3, Beethoven, Sonata Op. 53, I 


AvcgrY con briv 


Keep in mind that many sequential modulations are of short duration and 
might more properly be called tonicizations. Both Example 21-2 and 21-3 
return to the first key immediately after the sequence. 
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Another common pattern for sequential modulation is the circle of 5ths. 
The circle of 5ths sequences we have studied so far have been diatonic (such 
as vi-ii-V-1), with occasional secondary functions thrown in. But the circle 
of 5ths can be used to get from one key to another. In Example 21-4 Haydn 
moves from B major to C major through the progression B-E-A-D-G-C, each 
chord except the last becoming a V? of the chord that follows. It turns out 
that C is not the tonal goal of the passage, but serves as IV in G. 


Example 21-4, Haydn, Quartet Op. 3, No. 3, IV 
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MODULATION BY COMMON TONE 


In some modulations the hinge between the two keys is not a common 
chord but a common tone, Unlike the common-chord modulation, where the 
progression usually makes the modulation smooth and undramatic, common- 
tone modulations often announce themselves clearly to the listener. This is 
the case in Example 21-5, where the note F$ joins the keys of b minor and 
D major. 


Example 91.5. Mozart, Fantasia K 475 


cee — 
2222 жш Р жн жәнен Р жн =— 


46 M v? (19) у 
у 


Even more dramatic is Example 21-6, which occurs at the end of the slow 
introduction to Beethoven's Symphony No. 4. Herc ап A links a pianissimo 
V in d minor with a fortissimo V? in Bb major. 
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ici ара 21-6. Beethoven, Symphony No. 4, Op. 60,1 
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The two chords linked by the common tone in à common-tone modulation 
usually exhibit a chromatic mediant relationship, which has the following 


characteristics: 


1. The roots of the chords are a m3 or M3 apart. Sometimes the m3 or 
M3 is spelled enharmonically. 

2. They are either both major triads or both minor triads (or, in the 
case of seventh chords, the triad portions of the chords are both 
major or both minor). 


Some examples of chromatic mediant relationships are illustrated in Exam- 
ple 21-7. 


Example 21-7. 


The chromatic mediant rclationships that were used by Mozart and Beethoven 
in Examples 21-5 and 21-6 are shown in Example 21-8, 


Example 21-8. 


In both the Mozart and the Beethoven examples the two keys involved 
were closely related. But the chromatic mediant relationship used in common- 
tone modulations makes it easy to modulate to foreign keys as well. In Ex- 
ample 21-9 Schumann connects a I chord in A» (or V in Db) to alin E by 
the common tone Ар/С%, The chromatic mediant relationship is enharmon- 
ically spelled, with Ad-E being enharmonically a M3 (Ab. Fo). 
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Example 21-9. Schumann, “Die Nonne," Op. 49, No. 3 


MONOPHONIC MODULATION 


Sometimes à modulation is carried out by a single vocal or instrumental 
line. This is done by introducing and emphasizing the tones that are found 
in the second key but not in the first. While harmonies are more or less clear- 
ly implied in а monophonic modulation, it is often better just to label the 
keys, as we have done in Example 21-10. 


Example 21-10. Mozart, Sonata К. 576, П 


қ ae 
— — зен эт «л 0 2s <a in oo UR = EEE. — 
^ EU — 
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This passage is also sequential, but it is not an example of a sequential modu- 
lation. The pattern in mm. 26-27 (D to е) is moved up a step (e to tf), but 
the modulation is not caused by the sequence itself, 


DIRECT MODULATION 


Sometimes modulations occur without any attempt to smooth them over 
through the use of common chords or common tones. Such modulations 
most frequently occur between phrases, so this kind of direct modulation is 
often called a phrase modulation. A typical example from a chorale appears 
in Example 21-11. 


Example 21-11. Bach, "Schaut, ihr Sünder” 


Here the first two phrases are clearly in g, but phrase 3 starts right out in 
B». While common chords conceivably could be analyzed here, there is no 
chord that sounds like it is functioning in both keys. 

Some direct modulations occur within the phrasc. This kind of modula- 
tion is not frequently encountered and serves as a "court of last resort" for 
the analyst, In other words, if you can't find any other way to explain а 
modulation, the term direct modulation may be appropriate. 

Example 21-12 shows the chords and voice leading of the kind of dif- 
ficult modulatory passage that you may occasionally encounter. Play through 
the example slowly (you will definitely need to hear the example), observing 
the analysis below. 
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Example 21-12. Mozart, Fantasia K. 475, mm. 6-16 (reduced) 


D: wv! (f) % D: v7 


e у (j м aw ү? 
[A 1 ví В: 16 v? 


The first two tonicizations (these are too short to be called modulations), 
Doch and eb>B, are achieved by common chords. Next a short sequence 
hints at D major (or minor) and c minor. The key of B then emerges as the 
goal of the passage. In a larger sense, the sequence connects the УЁ in B to 
the root position V? in B, which makes the sequence somewhat less impor- 
tant harmonically than the rest of the passage. The fleeting tonicizations of 


D and c would be considered direct, since no other reasonable explanation 
is available, 


SUMMARY 


While diatonic common-chord modulations are the type most fre- 
quently encountered, other kinds of modulations do exist. Some of 
them are listed here: 


1. Secondary functions as commen chords. The commen chord is voy 
or vii?) / іп one or both keys (pp. 296-97). 

2. Sequential modulation. Transposition of a pattern causes the change 
in tonal center (pp. 297-99). 

3. Modulation by common tonc. The chords joined by the common 
tone usually exhibit а chromatic mediant relationship (pp. 300-304). 

4. Monophonic modulation. A single line establishes а new tonal center 
(pp. 304-05). 

5. Direct modulation. The usual type is the phrase modulation, in 
which the next phrase simply begins in another key (pp. 305-06). 
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Modulatory techniques often overlap. For example, а monophonic 
modulation might also be sequential, or a phrase modulation might also 


be analyzed in terms of common chords. 


SELF-TEST 21-1 
A. Analysis. 
1. Analyze chords and NCTs. In addition, label the approach to the seventh of each 


seventh chord (review pp. 209-10). 


Bach, “Die Nacht ist kommen" 


2. First write the root and quality (like DM) of each chord below the music. Show the 
two occurrences of the sequential pattern. What key is implied before the double bar? 
After it? The first chord operating more naturally in the second key occurs right after 
the double bar. Could the preceding chord serve as а common chord? Label the chords 
with roman numerals, showing the common-chord modulation, Explain how the 
common-tone technique is also a factor in this modulation. To what extent is this 
progression a circle of 5ths progression? 


Schumann, "Warum?" Op. 12, No. 3 
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3. In this excerpt mm. 10-12 and 17-19 are all in the same key. Label the chords in those 
measures with roman numerals. Label the chords in mm. 13-16 with roman numerals 
in another key. Listen to mm. 11-14. How is the second key achieved? The return to 
the first key comes with the last chord in m. 16, What would be the best way to 
describe this kind of modulation? 


Schubert, “Фет Wegweiser," Op. 89, No. 20 


su che mir ver-steck-te Ste ge durch ver-schnei-te Fel- sen - hóhn?. 


mir ver- steck - te— Ste - ge durch ver - schnei-te— Fe] -sen + ho 


жаста — — — U: 
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4. Name the two keys established in this excerpt. How is the modulation accomplished? 


What is the relationship between the two keys? 


Mozart, Symphony No. 41, К. 551, I 
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B. Analyze the harmonies implied by the soprano-bass framework below. Then add alto and 


tenor parts. Identify the modulatory technique used. 
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C. Follow the same instructions as for Part B, but enliven the texture with NCTs and 
arpeggiations. 


Er meii — Geet ee Uum — — — — — 
T . осу Se =——=— u J MÀ 


EXERCISE 21-1. See Workbook. 


FORMAL TERMINOLOGY 


In Chapter 9 you learncd the terminology of period forms—such terms as 
phrase, contrasting period, and parallel double period, These terms are wide- 
ly used and have generally accepted meanings. The terms we introduce in 
this chapter are also widely used, but writers on musical form disagree on 
some important aspects of their meanings. In addition, some writers recog- 
nize and name subcategories and modifications of the formal types discussed 
in this chapter. While our approach attempts to find а common ground among 
the various systems, you should be aware that any book on musical form 
that you might read will disagree with our definitions to some extent. 


BINARY FORMS 


The word binary has to do with the concept of twoness, You are probably 
familiar with binary arithmetic, in which only two digits are used. In music а 
binary form is one that consists of two approximately equivalent scc tions. 
"Approximately equivalent" means that we would not use the term binary 
for a piece just because it has an introduction; the introduction is obviously 
not equivalent to the main body of the work. 

Periods and double periods are binary forms, but we do not usually use 
the term binary for them, cither, because a term like parallel period is more 
informative. But in Example 22-1 we see a familiar tune whose four phrases 
do not add up to a double period. 
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Example 22-1. Greensleeves“ 


A diagram of the phrase structure reveals two parallel periods: 


== period Tee а жанан Б period | 
— mem Жай zen! s Sasa | eames) 
HC AC HC AC 


(m.4) (m.8) (m.12) (m.16) 


While the structure is not a double period (because of the two authentic 
cadences), it is a binary form. Furthermore, “Greensleeves” is in sectional 
binary form, because the first part ends with tonic harmony. If the first part 
of a binary form ends with something other than the tonic harmony, it is 
called a continuous binary form. The distinction between sectional and con- 
tinuous forms is an important one, involving tonal independence in the first 
casc and large-scale tonal drive in the second. 

Example 22-2 illustrates a continuous binary form, since the first section 
ends in the relative major. 
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Example 22-2. Handel, Royal Fireworks Music, Bourrée 
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Notice in this example the reference in mm. 15-17 to the opening measures. 
This is not a clearly stated return of the opening material, so the example is 
not in ABA form. Instead, like most binary examples, it lies somewhere 
between AA' and AB, the second section containing elements both of con- 
trast and continuation. This is also true of Greensleeves,“ where the endings 
of phrases 3 and 4 were identical to the endings of phrases 1 and 2. 

The Handel example (Ex. 22-2) repeats each of the two sections exactly. 
Repetition does not usually change our formal analysis. The Bourrée is a 
continuous binary form whether both, one, or no repeats are taken, However, 
movements or themes that consist of two repeated sections are so commonly 
encountered that a special term, two-reprise, is often used for them. To be 
thorough, then, we would say that Example 22-2 is a two-reprise continuous 
binary form. Incidentally, composers sometimes write out the repeats instead 
of using repeat signs, but we would still use the term two-reprise. Schumann 
and Chopin were especially fond of writing out repeats. 


TERNARY FORMS 


The idea of statement-contrast-return, symbolized as ABA, is an important 
one in musical form. The ABA or ternary form is capable of providing the 
structure for anything from a short theme to a lengthy movement of a sona- 
ta or symphony. The first theme from the last movement of a symphony is 
seen in Example 22-3. Notice that the theme is a two-reprise structure, that 
part one ends on tonic (m. 8), and that all of part one returns (mm. 21-28). 
Therefore, the theme is an example of two-reprise sectional ternary form. 


ШІП 
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20 г 28 — 


= = 2 = 2 
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The В section of а ternary form сап provide contrast with the A sections 
by using different melodic material, texture, tonality, or some combination 
of these, In the Haydn example the beginning of the B section develops the 
last three notes of the A section in the key of the dominant, In Example 
99-4 the B section is based upon the descending melody of the A part, but 
both texture and tonality are consistent throughout the piece. 


Example 22-4. Schumann, Melody,“ Op. 68, No. 1 


— —¾ 2 —— 2 — —-—-¼— 
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At first glance, Example 22-4 may appear to be a five-part form: 


kaAls л B А 


But we see upon closer inspection that Schumann has only written out the 
second repeat of a two-reprise continuous ternary form: 


Ba ths * 1 


Many "standard" American popular songs are in sectional ternary form 
with the first A section repeated (“Тһе Lady Is a Tramp,” “Autumn in New 
York," etc.). 
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ROUNDED BINARY FORMS 


Frequently the last part of what appears to be a ternary form returns only 
half of the first A section: 


А В ЖА 


The term that some writers use for this frequently encountered form is 
rounded binary. Often the phrase structure of a rounded sectional binary ex- 
ample will be: 


INDE ДЕЗЕ ml S s 


PAC PAC 


This is the form of many traditional tunes, such as Oh, Susannah” (Ex. 
22-5). 


Example 22-5. “Oh. Susannah” 


. x Z= == =. SS Dune 
rr. 


A more difficult example of rounded binary is seen in Example 22-6. 
The overall form is still AB%A, but the phrase structure involves several 
tonicizations: 


A B МА 


Kr ЫЕ қын? оне 
g HC с: HC Eb: IAC Bb: РАС Е: ТАС В»: HC Eb: LAC Bb: PAC 
(m.4)  (m.8) (m.10) (m.13) (m.17) (m.21) (m.23) (m.26) 
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Since the A section ends with the tonic triad, this, like “Oh, Susannah,” is a 
sectional rounded binary form, 


Example 22-6. Brahms, “Ruf zur Maria," Op. 22 
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für uns, Ma 
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der nicht 
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Notice that "Ruf zur Maria" is not a two-reprise form, since only the first 
part is repeated, The form AAB, which this resembles, is a very old musical 
form called bar form. Perhaps AAB!2A, as in Ruf zur Maria," could be 
called a rounded bar form, but we will use rounded sectional binary instead. 


OTHER FORMAL DESIGNS 


Binary and ternary forms, especially the latter, provide the structure for 
many pieces and movements from multimovement works. The typical minuet 
and trio from a classical symphony, for example, is ternary, because the 
minuet is played both before and after the trio: 


A B A 
Minuet Trio Minuet 


The minuet itself is generally a two-reprise ternary or a two-reprise rounded 
binary, as is the trio, 

Slow movements are also often in ternary form. For example, the second 
movement from Brahms's Symphony No. 1 is in ternary form. It makes usc 
of transitions, which аге passages that connect different themes or tonal 
centers, and a coda, which is a special concluding section: 
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Section A trans. B trans. A Coda 


Tonality E mod, ct mod. E E 
(I) (vi) (I) (1) 
Measures 1-27 28-38 39-57 57-66 67-100 101-28 


Many other musical forms are beyond the scope of this text, but two of the 
most important forms will be discussed briefly here, 

Sonata form (or sonata-allegro form) is usually found as the first move- 
ment of a sonata, string quartet, symphony, or similar work, although other 
movements may also be in sonata form. Early examples of sonata form 
resemble two-reprise continuous ternary form: 


шашау tion == Development ir Recapitulation = 


Working out of old 
[рт сал. ST I. material. Introdu РТ trans. ST 1 
tion of new material. 
Majorkey: I mod. V unstable ------------ I unstable I 
Minor key: i mod, Ш unstable i unstable i 


The PT and ST in the diagram stand for principal theme and subordinate 
theme. The repeats are seen less often in nineteenth-century music than in 
eighteenth-century music, while lengthy introductions and codas are more 
commonly found. The number of themes presented in the two key areas also 
tends to be larger in the later music. 

Rondo form is found most frequently as the final movement of a sonata, 
string quartet, or symphony, although slow movements are also sometimes 
in rondo form. There are three common types: 


Fivc-part rondo A B A C A 
I V I x I 

Five-part rondo A B A B A 

(variant) I V I ? I 

Seven-part rondo A B A C A B A 
I V I х I I I 
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The x in the diagrams above symbolizes some key other than I or V, while ? 
means that a number of common possibilities exist. 


SUMMARY 


Below is a list of some of the terms introduced in this chapter. If the 
meaning of any of them is unclear to you, read the indicated pages again. 


Pages Terms 

312-15 Binary; sectional; continuous; two-reprise 
315-18 Ternary 

318-22 Rounded binary; bar form 

322-24 Transition; coda; sonata; rondo 


SELF-TEST 22-1 


A. Sing "America," then diagram its phrase structure. Include measure numbers and cadence 
types in your diagram. What is the form? 


B. Diagram the piece below down to the phrase level and name the form. Assume there is a 
HC in m. 12, although there are other ways to hear this. Also, complete the following 
exercises. 


1. Explain the 6 зіп m. 1 and m. 2. 


2. If there were а modulation at the end of the first section (most people hear it as a 
tonicization), where would the common chord be? 


3. Can you rclatc mm. 9-12 to anything in mm. 1-4? 
4. Find a 9-8 suspension with change of bass. 
5. Find parallel octaves by contrary motion. 
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Beethoven, Bagatelle, Op. 119, No. 4 


Andante cantabile 


! 


% 


agram this trio down to the phrase level and name the form. Assume the phrases аге 


C. Di 


four measures long. Also, complete these two exercises: 


1. The violas double what part (until m. 39)? 


2 


36. 


Explain the c$? in m. 
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Mozart, Symphony K. 79, Ш 


II 
| 
«NI 
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are four measures in length, except for an eight-measure phrase in m. 9-16. Also, complete 


D. Diagram this piece down to the phrase level and name the form. Assume that all phrases 
these exercises: 


1. Discuss the choice of keys (tonicizations) in this piece. 


2. Label the chords in mm. 17-24, Assume the modulation back to f$ is a phrase 


modulation. 


3. Find a disguised set of parallel 5ths in the same measures. 


4. What about this piece is reminiscent of two-reprise form? 


Schumann, Album Leaf, Op. 99, No. 1 


See Workbook. 


EXERCISE 22-1. 


The term mode mixture refers to the use of tones from one mode (mode 
here refers to the major and minor modes) in a passage that is predominantly 
in the other mode. Usually the mixture involves coloring a passage in the ma- 
jor mode with notes from its parallel minor. Mode mixture often serves an ex- 
pressive purpose, and it is a frequently encountered source of altered chords. 
Other terms used for mode mixture are borrowed chords and mutation. 


BORROWED CHORDS IN MINOR 


Some writers feel that the use of raised 6 and 7 in minor is an example of 
mode mixture, According to that view, every V, for example, is borrowed 
from major, which makes mode mixture in minor а very common occurrence, 
Our approach is that scale degrees 6 and 7 each have two versions (review 
pp. 54 55), which means that the raised 3 is the only scale degree that can 
be borrowed in a minor key. 

As it happens, there is a chord frequently borrowed from major that con- 
tains the raised 3. and that chord is the major tonic triad itself. The raised 3 
in the tonic triad is called the Picardy third (no one seems to know why), 
and it was used to end most compositions in minor from the early 1500s 
until around 1750, A typical use of the Picardy third is seen in Example 23-1. 
Notice that the upper-case roman numeral 1 is enough to indicate the mode 
mixture. It is not necessary to add any explanatory note in the analysis. The 
voice leading in this example is worth examining, especially the descending 
tenor line and the alto part, which actually contains two lines. The reduction 
shows a simplification of the texture. 
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Example 23-1, Bach, “Helft mir Gottes Güte preisen” 


The idea of the Picardy third is sometimes used on a very large scale, For 
instance, Beethoven's Symphony No. 5 begins in c minor, but the main key 
of the last movement is C major. 


THE USE OF »6 IN MAJOR 
Borrowing 56 from the parallel minor creates four borrowed chords that 
are frequently used: vii“, 1°, ii, and iv. Example 23-2 illustrates these іп 


the key of А major. Notice that the roman numerals are identical to those 


used in minor, 


Example 23-2, 
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The vii? is actually а more useful chord than vii”, since parallel 5ths are 
never a problem in its resolution. Ihe use of vii^j is seen in Example 23-5. 
This passage serves to delay the resolution of the V? in m. 39 by introducing 
a stepwise bass (D-C-B-B»-A) between the V? and its inversion, V4. 


Example 23-3, Schumann, “Little Study," Op. 68, No. 14 


Frequently the vii“? does not resolve directly to I but is followed instead by 
V?, Only one voice needs to move to accomplish this, as Example 23-4 
illustrates. 


Example 23-4, 


©: viii vi 


Incidentally, you will recall that either vii”/ or vii°”/ may be used to tonicize 
a major triad (review pp. 258-259). We can now understand that the use of 
vii? of a major triad is an example of secondary mode mixture, 
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The borrowed iv is frequently used in first inversion as part of a 6-b6-5 
bass linc, as in Example 23-5. 


Example 23-5. Bach, “Helft mir Gottes Güte preisen” 


^ 
- FA » === — ee === 


E: veré м v? 5 | vty 


The borrowed iif? is probably used more often than the borrowed ii” be- 
cause of the added direction provided by the dissonance, Example 23.6 is 
typical, 


Example 28-6, Bach, Christus, der ist mein Leben” 


In general, bô in vii", iv, or ii?) moves down by half step to 5. It is often 
also approached by step, either from 56 or from 5. 
OTHER BORROWED CHORDS IN MAJOR 


The most frequently encountered examples of mode mixture in major are 
the vii??, iv, and ii? 67) chords, The only others that occur with any frequency 
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are shown in Example 23-7. Notice that the symbols for the borrowed sub- 
mediant and mediant triads are preceded by а Nat to show that the root is 
lowered. Use the flat in your analysis regardless of the actual accidental 
found in the notation, which might be a natural, flat, or double flat, depend- 


ing upon the key. 


Example 23-7. 


While vii, iv, and ii“ are often found alone in major-mode passages, 
the minor tonic triad frequently occurs in longer passages in the parallel 
minor. In Example 23-8 the minor mode takes over in m. 31, and major is 
not reestablished until the arrival of the Dš in m. 36. This example also illus- 
trates the VI, preceded here by its secondary dominant. The is some- 
times used with dramatic effect in deceptive cadences: V-"VI. The улу 
in Example 23-8 is an augmented dominant, which will be discussed in a 
later chapter. 


Example 23-8. Haydn, Quartet Op, 9, No, 2, I 
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The РШ is by no means a frequently used chord. In Example 23-9 the PII 
is preceded by its secondary dominant and followed by a borrowed vii”. 
The sonorities іп mm, 26-27 with C and С in the bass are passing chords 
that connect the V? to the VQ (see the reduction). These chords do not re- 
quire roman numerals. 
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Example 23-9, Schumann, "Ein Jüngling liebt ein Madchen,” Op. 48, No. 11 


ist ci-ne al- te 


CHECKPOINT 


1. What is the name for the raised 3 in the tonic triad in the minor mode? 


2. Show the chord symbols for the borrowed chords in major discussed in this 
chapter, 


3. To what does secondary mode mixture refer? 


4. How does bô most often proceed: up by step, down by step, or down by leap? 
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MODULATIONS INVOLVING MODE MIXTURE 


Mode mixture is often employed as a signal to the listener that a modu- 
lation is taking place. In Example 23-10 a modulation from C to G occurs. 
In m. 42 Mozart uses an a’ chord in third inversion. This could, of course, be 
a vij in C. In the next measure the fifth of the chord is lowered, creating an 
a”, This helps to weaken our perception of C as a tonic and makes the fol- 
lowing V$-I progression more convincing as a modulation to С, 


Example 93.10 — Mozart, Sonata K. 309, III 
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Mode mixture also simplifies modulation to certain foreign kevs. If a pas- 
sage in major slips into the parallel minor, all of the keys that are closely 


related to the parallel minor come within easy reach. For example, mixture 
in the key of E gives us access to all the keys in the chart below: 


% В b D 
ap — mixture — e 
i$ A & «С 


Schumann uses mixture in Example 23-11 to move to the dominant of the 
parallel minor: Ee) b. 


Example 23-11, Schumann, Liebeslied,“ Op. 51, No. 5 


- mg die Welt 


— SS J. — a 
r r— 
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SELF-TEST 23-1 


A. Notate the following chords in the specified inversions. Include key signatures. 
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C. Analysis. 
1. Label chords and NCTs, Circle the roman numerals of any borrowed chords. 


Bach, “Warum sollt’ ich mich denn grämen” 


2. Label the chords, circling the roman numerals of any borrowed chords. 


Schubert, Fantasy Op. 15 


" 
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3. Label the chords, circling the roman numerals of any borrowed chords. Which part is 


doubling the violas in mm. 47-51? The horn in D sounds a m7 lower than written. 


Haydn, Symphony No. 73,1 
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4. Label the chords, circling the roman numerals of any borrowed chords. Discuss any 


diminished seventh chords that occur in terms of the resolution of their tritones. 


Schubert, Symphony in Bp, I 


This excerpt contains a modulation to Вр 


major. Point out any examples of mode mixture in the portion of the excerpt that is 


in B5. 


Б. Label the chords with roman numerals, 


yd 


282 


, Sonata K. 


Mozart 
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D. Part writing. Analyze the chords implied by the soprano-bass framework. Then fill in 
alto and tenor parts, Be sure to use the specified mode mixture, 


1. Include a vii”, 


chorus. 


EXERCISE 23-1, See Workbook. 


Dig sets 


INTRODUCTION 


While the І-У-І progression is the basic organizing force in tonal harmony, 
much of the foreground harmonic interest in a tonal passage may be provided 
by the ways in which the dominant is approached. One of the more colorful 
chords that can be used to precede the dominant is the Neapolitan, 

The Neapolitan chord derives its name from an important group of 
eighteenth-century opera composers who were associated with the city of 
Naples. While the composers of the “Neapolitan school” frequently used this 
chord in their music, they did not originate it but inherited it from earlier 
composers, Nevertheless, the term Neapolitan has survived, and we will make 
use of it and its abbreviation, N, Simply stated, the Neapolitan triad іє a ra- 
jor triad constructed upon the lowered second scale degree, One accidental 
is required to spell the Neapolitan in a minor key and two in a major key, as 
is illustrated in Example 24-1. 


Example 24-1. 
d: N D: N 


CONVENTIONAL USE OF THE NEAPOLITAN 


The Neapolitan is usually found in the minor mode and in first inversion. 
In fact, the first inversion is so typical that the Neapolitan triad is often re- 
ferred to as the Neapolitan sixth chord. Example 24-2 illustrates several 
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contexts in which the N® is commonly found. At the piano, establish the key 
of e minor and play through the example so you will become familiar with 
the distinctive sound of the №. 


Example 24-2, 


Example 24-2 illustrates several characteristics of the N®: 


1. When the N$ is incomplete, the fifth is omitted, When a tone is 
doubled, it is the third of the №, 

2. The № moves to V (or ig V, but vii°?/V may appear between the № 
and the V. The № would usually not be followed by iv or ii“. 

3. The bÊ (the root of the NS) moves down, especially when it appears 
in the melody. Its goal is the leading tone, which lies at the unusual 
interval of a °З below 52 (sce the soprano lines in Exx. 24-2a and 
24-2b). But the °3 is filled in by the tonic pitch when the № moves 
first to if or vii?/V (Exx. 24-2c and 24-24). 

4. When the № moves to i$, as in Example 24-2c, parallel 4ths should 
be used to avoid parallel 5ths. Parallel 5ths would be created in Ex- 
ample 24-2с by transposing the alto line an octave lower, 


5. Ihe №, like the unaltered ii”, is usually preceded by VI, iv, or i. 


In Example 24-3 the N® appears in a keyboard texture, Both Neapolitans jn 
the example proceed directly to V. In the resolution of the first N®, the in- 
terval of a °З in the melody is filled in by a supermetrical passing tone (the 
a?). Notice that the freer treatment of the inner parts allows the 2 (bb) in 
the left hand to move upward to 82. This does not disturb the listener, 
whose attention is drawn to the resolution of the more significant b»? in 
the melody, 
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Example 24-3. Beethoven, Bagatelle Op. 119, No. 9 


Vivace moderato 


OTHER USES OF THE NEAPOLITAN 


The Neapolitan is usually employed in first inversion in the minor mode, 
and it usually moves toward V. However, several other contexts for the Nea- 
politan may be encountered: 


1. The Neapolitan may appear in root position (N) or, rarely, in second 
inversion (№6). In both cases, the bass will probably be doubled in a 
four-part texture, 

2. The Neapolitan may occur in the major mode. 

3. The Neapolitan may be tonicized. This may take the form of a single 
chord (such as V7/N), or it might be a genuine modulation to the key 
of the Neapolitan, In some cases VI may function as V/N. 

4. In a modulation the common chord may be a Neapolitan in either key. 
Foreign key relationships might be involved in such a modulation. 

5. The Neapolitan may, on occasion, serve a function other than that 
of a pre-dominant chord. 

6. In rare instances, the Neapolitan may include a seventh (ХМ?), 

The examples below illustrate most of these uses of the Neapolitan, 


Both a V7/N and a root position Neapolitan occur in Example 24-4. No- 
tice the tritone root relationship between the N and V chords. 
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Example 24-4, Chopin, Mazurka Op. 7, No. 2 


In Example 24-5 Brahms uses the N® in a major key. However, he does pre- 
pare for the N® by using a borrowed iv chord. Incidentally, the If in m. 21 is 
a cadential six-four that is interrupted for a measure and a half, only to re- 
turn in m. 24. 


Example 24-5. Brahms, Dein Herzlein mild," Ор. 62, No. 4 
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Example 24-6 begins in A major and ends in ab minor (although neither key 
signature agrees with that analysis). The I9 chord before the doubie bar is 
enharmonically the same as а В? major triad, which is the Neapolitan in ab. 
It then moves normally to i§-V in ab, 
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Example 24-6. Schubert, Moment Musical Op, 94, No. 6 


The chord in m. 108 of Example 24-7 contains all the notes of a Neapolitan 
chord, but it does not move to V, Instead, as the reduction shows, the № 
serves as a neighbor chord to the if that appears on either side of it, 


Example 24-7, Mozart, Sonata К, 310, 1 


(0^1 070 OEF * ET 
— „шш pe m Oe — — 
и — — a — _ 
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SELF-TEST 24-1 


А. Label each chord. Include inversion symbols, if any. 


- 
ІІ) 


Include key signatures. 


B. Notate cach chord. 


N* 


f£: № 


vii} fiv 
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1. Label chords with appropriate symbols, Try to think of two interpretations of the first 


C. Analysis. 


chord in m. 16. 


Haydn, Sonata No. 37, П 


2. Label chords and NCTs. The form of this excerpt is a (parallel/contrasting) (period/ 


with a two-measure introduction, 


double period), 


“Der Müller und der Bach, Op. 25, No. 19 


Schubert, 


Her - ze 


© 
2 
5 
8 
v 
2 
2 
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3. Label chords and NCTs. Assume that the f£! in m. 11 is a chord tone. 
Chopin, Prelude Op. 28, No. 6 
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preceding and following the NS. Use the given two-, three-, or four-part texture іп 


cach case. 


D. For each exercise provide the correct key signature and notate the specified chords 


"m 


16 


E. Analyze the harmonies implied by the soprano-bass framework. Then fill in inner voices 
to make a four-part texture. Each excerpt should include a Neapolitan chord. 


THE INTERVAL OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTH 


One way to emphasize a tone is to approach it by а half step, either from 
above or from below. In Examples 25-1a and 25-1b the dominant in g minor 
is approached by half steps. Approaching the dominant by half steps from 
above and below at the same time makes for an even stronger approach to 
the dominant, which is illustrated in Example 25-1c. You will notice that te 
two approaching tones form a vertical interval of an augmented sixth. This 
method of approaching the dominant distinguishes а whole category of 
chords called augmented sixth chords, 


Example 25-1. 


The characteristic elements of most augmented sixth chords are those 
illustrated in Example 25-1c: 

1. The chord being approached is the V chord. 

2. The minor-mode 6 (chromatically lowered if in a major key) appears 

in the bass. 

3. The $4 is in an upper part. 
The interval of an *6 formed by these pitches is enharmonically equivalent 
to a m7, but the difference between the effect of the +6 and that of the m7 
is easily detected by the ear. The m7 tends to resolve as in Example 25-2a, 
the +6 as in Example 25-2b. Play both parts of Example 25-2, and notice the 
contrast in the effect of these two intervals. 
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Example 25-2. 


In a two-part texture the augmented sixth chord appears as in Examples 
25-1e and 22-21), The analytical symbol to be used із simply +G, Notice that 
the numeral is an arabic +6 and not a roman VI. 

The interval of the *6 usually resolves outward by half step, following the 
tendencies of the tones to lead to the dominant. Less commonly, the top 
pitch of the *6 may descend chromatically to produce the seventh of a V7. 
This generally occurs only in +6 chords that have three or more pitch classes 
(see below), with the top pitch of the +6 interval in an inner part. 

For the reasons mentioned above, the *6 chord is among the strongest of 
all approaches to the dominant, and it generally moves directly to V (or 
ig V). It is frequently used just after a modulation to make it clear to the 
listener that a modulation has, in tact, occurred, Like the N®, the +6 origi- 
nated in the minor mode, but it was soon found to be equally uscful in 
major keys. When used in major keys, it is often preceded by mode mixture. 


THE ITALIAN AUGMENTED SIXTH CHORD 


In most cases +6 chords contain more than two pitch classes. When a third 
pitch class is included, it is usually the tonic pitch. This combination of tones 
is referred to as an Italian augmented sixth chord (11%6), which is illustrated 
in Example 25-3. This geographical term, like the others we will be using, 
has no historical authenticity—it is simply a convenient and traditional label. 


Example 25-3, 


d 


Bb: “ h 


M 
ttt 
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The It*6, like any other +6 chord, resolves to V or I$-V, In a four-part 
texture the tonic pitch is doubled. Typical resolutions are shown in Exam- 


ple 25-4, 


Example 25-4. 


Example 25-5 includes an illustration of the It46 in a three-part texture. 
Most of the excerpt consists of parallel 6ths (soprano and bass) surrounding 
a tonic pedal (alto). Notice that the bass reaches 5 four times, with different 
harmony in each case. 


Example 25-5, Mozart, The Magic Flute, K. 620, Overture (piano score) 


THE FRENCH AUGMENTED SIXTH CHORD 


There are two common +6 chords that contain four pitch classes, and 
both of them may be thought of as It+6 chords with one pitch added, If the 
added tone is 2, the sonority is referred to as a French augmented sixth 
chord (Fr+6), which is shown in Example 25-6. 
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Example 25-6. 
ee x. om. 
e “ н% Fr'$ 


The Fr+6 works best in four-part or free textures. Typical resolutions are 
illustrated in Example 25-7. 


Example 25-7. 


In Example 25-8 a Fr+6 provides the harmonic color for the climax of an 
entire movement, At this point, in m. 38, Beethoven shifts to a seven-part 
texture, which explains why #4 is doubled. In the following measure there is 
а sudden return to piano and a thinner texture, with the note of resolution 
(5) appearing only in the bass. Notice that the bass and "tenor" move in 
parallel 3rds throughout. 


Example 25-8. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10, No. 3, Ш 
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THE GERMAN AUGMENTED SIXTH CHORD 


The other common +6 chord that contains four pitch classes is the German 
augmented sixth chord (Ger*6, not G6). It may be thought of as an It*6 
with the addition of a minor-mode 3 (chromatically lowered if in a major 
key). The Ger+6 is shown in Example 25-9, 


Example 25-9, 
= + = == Ба 
А: 6 


As with any +6 chord, the usual resolutions of the Ger+6 are to V and to 
i$-V. When the Ger+6 moves directly to V, parallel 5ths are apt to result, as 
in Example 25-10, Because the ear is distracted by the resolution of the in- 
terval of the +6, the parallels are not so objectionable here, and they may 
occasionally be encountered. 


Example 25-10. 


However, composers usually manage either to hide the parallels through 
anticipations or suspensions or to avoid them through the use of leaps or 
arpeggiations. In Example 25-11 Mozart first avoids the 5ths by leaping the 
езі to bs (a 94), then, in the second Ger+6, by arpeggiating the bb to g before 
the resolution, turning the Ger+6 into an It*6. 
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Example 25-11. Mozart, Quartet K. 178, I 


A simpler resolution to the problem of the parallels is to delay the V through 
the use of a cadential six-four, as in Example 25-12, 


Example 25-12. 


You may have noticed that the last Ger+6 in Example 25-12 is spelled dif- 
ferently from the others, although it sounds the same (а$= bb). This is a 
fairly common enharmonic spelling of the Ger+6, used in the major mode 
only, when the Ger+6 is going to I$. The reason for its use is more for the 
eye than for the ear: a to bš looks more reasonable than bò to М, since we 
expect raised notes to ascend and lowered ones to descend. 
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Enharmonic spellings are also involved when we compare the Ger*6 with 
the V//N. The listener can tell the Ger+6 from a dominant seventh chord 
only by its resolution, a feature that can lead to some interesting modula- 
tions (to be discussed in Chapter 27). For instance, the Ger*6 in m. 33 of 
Example 25-13 sounds like a V7/N (а Db’), especially since it is preceded by 
a N$, The resolution to V? is needed before its function is clear to us. Notice 
also that the $4 (bz) moves down chromatically to 44 (bb) to provide the 
scventh of thc V? chord. 


Example 25.13. Beethoven, Quartet Op. 18, No. 1, II 
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SELF-TEST 25-1 


A. Label each chord, using inversion symbols where appropriate. 


2 


in close position. Augmented sixth chords should be in their customary 


bass position (b6 in the bass). Include key signatures. 


B. Notate each chord 


14*6 


ivf 


үйлі g: 


Es: 


Fr 
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C. Label the chords in each excerpt below. Also, discuss the details of the resolution of each 
+6 chord. Do $4 and 96 follow their expected resolutions to 5? How are parallel 5ths 


avoided in the Ger+6 resolution(s)? 
1. This excerpt modulates. 


Haydn, Quartet Op. 64, No. 2, Ш 


2. This sixteen-measure excerpt is an elaborated i-V progression. The chords in mm. 15, 
17, and 19 are already labeled, 
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Mozart, Piano Concerto K. 491, I 
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3. In this excerpt find an example of a chromatic passing tonc. 


Haydn, Quartet Op. 20, No. 5,1 


n 


TI 
| 
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4. The two excerpts below are from the same song. 


Beethoven, “Dic Ehre Gottes aus der Natur," Op. 48, No. 4 


Die Him-mel rüh-men des E- wi-gen Eh- re, ihr Schallpflanzt sei- nen Na- men. fort, 


D. Supply the missing voices for cach fragment below. All but exercise 5 are four-part 
textures. 
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E. Analyze the harmonies implied by this soprano-bass framework, and try to include a 
Fr+6 and an example of mode mixture in your harmonization. Then complete the piano 
texture by filling in two inner parts in the treble-clef staff, following good voice-leading 
procedures, 


chorus, 


EXERCISE 25-1. See Workbook. 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 25 presented augmented sixth chords as they usually occur in 
tonal music: with (b)6 i in the bass, #4 in some upper part, and resolving out- 
ward to form a P8 on 5, which serves as the root of a V chord. Augmented 
sixth chords are sometimes used in other ways, however, including these: 


1. A chord member other than (5)6 may be used as the bass note. 

2. The interval of the *6 may be created by scale degrees other than 
(>)6 and $4 їп order to lead to some scale degree other than 5. 

3. The interval of the *6 may expand to the third or the fifth of a 
chord instead of to its root. 

4. The augmented sixth chord may not be one of the three commonly 
encountered types. 


These four possibilities are discussed in more detail in the following sections. 
The list is organized according to frequency of occurrence, which means that 
you would rarely encounter the uses listed toward the bottom. 


OTHER BASS POSITIONS 


We have not yet discussed what pitch serves as the root of an augmented 
sixth chord. The reason for this is simply that the augmented sixth chord is a 
linear sonority that has no root. One can arrange the notes of a Fr+6 to re- 
semble an altered iif, and the It*6 and Ger+6 sonorities can be likened to 
altered iv’ chords, Indeed, many theorists prefer to use modified roman 
numerals as а convenient way to represent augmented sixth chords. Still, 
these chords are rootless; they have only а most common bass position, that 
position having the ()6 in the bass. 
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Although the minor.mode & usually constitutes the hass of an +6 chord, 
other bass positions do occur, especially in music of the romantic period. 
Generally, the voice leading will be identical or similar to that found in the 
standard resolutions discussed in Chapter 25, but the interval of the +6 will 
often be inverted to become a 93. The most common of the various pos- 


sibilities is that with $4 in the bass, as in Example 26-1. Notice also the en- 
harmonic spelling of the Сег+6. 


Example 26-1. Brahms, Ruf zur Maria," Op. 22, No. 5 


The only other bass position that occurs with any frequency is that with the 
tonic pitch in the bass, as in Example 26-2. 


Example 26-2. Brahms, Symphony No. 1, Ор. 68, II (piano reduction) 


E i$ мр É n M v му if v Get у 
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Because +6 chords have no root and therefore technically cannot be inverted, 
it is not necessary to show the bass position of the chord in the analytical 
symbol, Just use It+6, or whatever is appropriate, regardless of the bass 
position. 


RESOLUTIONS TO OTHER SCALE DEGREES 


As we have shown, the interval of the *6 is usually created by the half 
steps above and below 5. Especially in the romantic period, this same prin- 
ciple is occasionally applied to other scale degrees as well. In such cases we 
will employ analytical symbols similar to those used with secondary func- 
tions to indicate that the *6 is embellishing some scale degree other than the 
dominant, The *6 chords we have presented so far have all embellished the 
dominant, and we could have used symbols like Fr*6/V for these chords. 
However, we have followed the custom of symbolizing Fr+6/V as Fr+6. But 
when the +6 embellishes some scale degree other than 5, we will make this 
clear by using the method shown in Example 26-3. 


Example 26-3. 


C: "л АЛД «буа etc. 


In order to spell or recognize the various +6 types in these contexts, you will 
have to be familiar with the interval content of the three kinds of augmented 
sixth chord. In Example 26-4, +6 chords embellishing 1 are formed by trans- 
posing the intervals from the more familiar +6/V spellings. 


Example 26-4, 


Often when an augmented sixth chord resolves to something other than V, 
the chord that it resolves to is а secondary dominant. In that case, it is 
probably better to show the analysis in relationship to the chord being 
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tonicized. The chord in m. 7 of Example 26-5 is analyzed as a Fr+6/l. But 
because the major I chord could be heard as а V/iv, the Fr*6 is also analyzed 


in relationship to the key of the subdominant, 


Example 26-5, Brahms, Symphony No. 4, Op. 98, IV (piano reduction) 
Allegro energico e passionato 


e “6 ії°6 і 1,5 viv is Frei 1 


RESOLUTIONS TO OTHER CHORD MEMBERS 


In all of the resolutions discussed so far, the interval of the *6 (or ?3) has 
resolved to the root of the next chord (which was somctimes ornamented 
with a cadential six-four chord). Much less common is the resolution of the 
+6 or °3 to the third of a chord (as in Ex. 26-6a) or to the fifth of a chord 
(Ex. 26-6b). Such а use of the augmented sixth sonority is very different 
from those discussed so far. To signify this, the chord symbol is placed in 
brackets. It is important to realize that Examples 26-6b and Ex. 26-6c have 
litte in common, even though they both show identically spelled Ger+6 


chords followed by tonic triads. The tonic triad in Example 26-6b is in the 
relatively stable six-three position, while the tonic triad in Example 26-6c is 


a cadential six-four standing for the root position dominant that follows. 


Example 26-6. 
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An example of a Ger+6 resolving to the third of a if is seen in Example 26-7. 
The listener hearing the piece for the first time probably assumes that the 
Ger+6 signals a modulation to D until the f$ minor triad is heard in m. 109. 


Example 26-7, Schumann, "Novellette," Op. 21, No. 7 (simplified texture) 


C 


I — 
Sr < s — 
1 .. s sa ees = x 


Ë [Ger*] is 4% if v i 


OTHER TYPES OF AUGMENTED SIXTH CHORDS 


Only rarely will you encounter an augmented sixth chord that is not one 
of the three standard types: Italian, French, or German. When you do en- 
counter such a sonority, the symbol *6 will suffice to show the characteristic 
interval found in the chord, One such chord is seen in Example 26-8. Here 
the +6 sonority resembles a Fr*6, but the db! would have to be a di! for it 
to be a Fr*6. 


Example 26-8. Strauss, Till Eulenspiegel's Merry Pranks, Op. 24 (piano 
reduction) 
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The +6 symbol may also be used for what is actually a very common occur- 
rencc—the usc of two or three augmented sixth sonorities within the span of 
a single +6 interval. In Example 26-9 the pitches of all three types of aug- 
mented sixth chord appear in m. 15. In such cases the symbol *6 would 
seem to be a good solution, although you could label the sonority that has 
the longest duration (Ger*6 in Ex. 26-9) or the sonority that appears last 
(It *6 in Ex. 26-9). 


Example 26-9. Mozart, Symphony No. 40, K. 550, I (piano reduction) 


SELF-TEST 26-1 


A. Label the following chords, 
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B. Analysis. 
1. Label the chords in this short excerpt. 


Brahms, Quartet No. 2, Op. 51, No. 2, Ш 


2. Label the chord in this excerpt. 


Tchaikovsky, “Тһе Witch," Op. 39, No. 20 
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3. This is the ending of one of Schumann's better known songs. What national anthem is 
hinted at in the vocal part? Notice also the contrast between the diatonic setling of 


the text and the more chromatic codetta that ends the song. Label chords and NCTs. 


Schumann, Die beiden Grenadiere," Op. 49, No. 1 


EXERCISE 26-1. See Workbook. 


C SPELLINGS AND 
C MODULATIONS 


ENHARMONIC SPELLINGS 


Enharmonic spellings are used by composers for a variety of reasons. One 
reason is to indicate clearly the direction in which a pitch will move. For 
example, consider the vii”’/V in Example 27-1a. When the vii°?/V moves to 
the cadential If, there is nowhere for the Gb to go but up to G&. This motion 
looks a little more sensible when the Gb is spelled as Ff, as it is in Example 
27-1b, but the aural result with any fixed-pitch instrument is the same. This 
new spelling changes the chord visually from ап a” to an f;, but it does 
not change its function or the analysis. Of course, when the үй 7/У moves 
directly to V, as in Example 27.1c, the Cb spelling poses no problem, since 
the seventh resolves immediately downward to the F. 


Example 27-1. 


Example 27-2 illustrates the same chord in a Beethoven sonata, Here we find 
two bass positions of the enharmonic у11°7/№, The entire passage is analyzed 
as an embellished 1§-V-I progression. 

“уз 


V 
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Example 27-2. Beethoven, Sonata Ор. 10, No. 1, I 


Another reason for enharmonic spellings is the desire on the part of the 
composer to make things easier for the performer. This is presumably the 
case in Example 27-3, which changes briefly from А? to а? (mode mixture), 
then reaches Fb (VI of ab) before returning to A». In the Fp portion (mm. 
89.92) the viola and second violin are notated enharmonically in the key of 
E, perhaps to make their tremolos casier to rcad. 
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Mendelssohn, Quartet Op. 80, IV 


Example 27-3. 


H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— ишы — 


ЇЇ 
il - 


рр у= Le 


Аз»: 


РУТ), which then 


Instead of enharmonically spelling only some of the parts, as Mendelssohn 


did in the example above, composers usually respell the key entirely. In 


Schubert's Trio in Bb there is a modulation from B5 to Gb ( 
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changes by mode mixture into gb minor. In order to avoid this awkward key 
(the key signature would contain 9 flats!), Schubert quite reasonably no- 
tates it in f minor. The harmonic skeleton of this passage is shown in Ex- 
ample 27-4. 


Example 27-4. Schubert, Trio in B» (reduction) 


Examples of enharmonically spelled keys abound in nineteenth-century 
music. Schubert's Impromptu Op. 90, No. 2, contains a passage with the fol- 
lowing tonal structure: Eb-eb-cb, the last being spelled as b minor. The e»-c» 
portion of that passage is given as Example 27-5. 


Example 27-5. Schubert, Impromptu Op. 90, No. 2 


Aka 


Composers will often—but not always—change the key signature in situations 
such as this, Otherwise, they will usc whatever accidentals are required. In 
either case, the enharmonically spelled key is an example of enharmonic 
spelling for convenience, and the listener is entirely unaware of the enhar- 
monic spelling. Enharmonic spelling for convenience is not the same as en- 
harmonic modulation, which is a much more interesting topic and which is 
the subject of the rest of this chapter. 
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ENHARMONIC REINTERPRETATION 


The enharmonic spelling discussed so far in this chapter is intended pri- 
marily for the eye, not the сат. But there are four sonorities used in tonal 
music that can be reinterpreted enharmonically in a different key (not in 
enharmonic keys, like G» and F$), and the listener can hear this reinterpreta- 
tion when these chords resolve. 

One such sonority is the major-minor seventh, which can serve either as a 
V? or as а Ger*6 (Ex. 27-6a). Another is the diminished seventh chord, 
where any tone can serve as the leading tone (Ex. 27-6b). The other two pos- 
sibilities are the augmented triad (Ex. 27-6c) and the Fr*6 chord (Ex. 27-6d). 
although these chords are rarely reinterpreted enharmonically. 


Example 27-6. 


a vi^ ($; vi $ cb vd — c vij 


[E m cf: HPS а: ШҸ 


с: Fr% Fi: Fr% 
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The implications of all of this are that when the listener hears a major-minor 
seventh or diminished seventh sonority, certam expectations will probably 
arise (such as, “This chord will resolve as a V7 in Db"), only to be pleasantly 
thwarted on occasion by an equally logical enharmonic reinterpretation (such 
as, in this case, a Ger*6 in C). This process, which is often reserved for espe- 
cially dramatic spots in a composition, is known as enharmonic modulation. 


CHECKPOINT 


1, Contrast enharmonic spelling for convenience and enharmonic modulation, 


2, Make up a key scheme starting with B» that might result in enharmonic spelling 
for the convenience of the performer, 

3. What four sonorities can be reinterpreted enharmonically so that they occur in 
different keys? 

4. Which two of these four sonorities are commonly used enharmonically in tonal 
music? 


ENHARMONIC MODULATIONS USING 
THE MAJOR MINOR SEVENTH SONORITY 


The term enharmonic modulation is used to refer to a modulation in 
which the common chord is reinterpreted enharmonically in order to fit into 
the second key. The actual spelling of the chord is not important—it might 
be spelled as it would appear in the first key, or in the second key, or even in 
both if it occurs more than once. What is important is that the common 
chord can be heard as a sensible chord in both keys. 

The person listening to Example 27-7 probably expects the fourth chord 
to resolve as a V’/IV in Ab, as it does in the top staff. But the possibility 
exists that it may be enharmonically reinterpreted as a Ger+6 in c minor, as 
seen on the bottom staff. This reinterpretation results in an enharmonic 
modulation from Ab to c. Play Example 27-7 several times, comparing the 
effect of the two resolutions of the major-minor seventh sonority. 
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Example 27-7. 


The last chord in m. 41 of Example 27.8 sounds like a G? chord. Since the 
tonality at this point is G, the listener probably expects the next measure to 
begin with a C chord (IV in G). Instead, the G7 is treated and spelled as a 
Ger+6 in B major. 


Example 27-8. Schubert, *Der Neugierige," Op. 25, No. 6 
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Any V? chord or secondary V? in the first key can be reinterpreted as a 
Ger*6 chord in the new кеу, Ihe reverse is also possible—a Ger+6 in the first 


key can become a V? or secondary V? in the second key. However, in the 
majority of cases the common chord is a Ger+6 in the second key, presum- 
ably because of its more dramatic effect, Also, the major-minor seventh 
chord in the first key seems most often to be a VIV. This common relation- 
ship, V7/IV becoming Ger+6, was illustrated in Examples 27-7 and 27-8. 


ENHARMONIC MODULATIONS USING THE 
DIMINISHED SEVENTH CHORD 


Surprisingly, the diminished seventh chord is not used as frequently as 
the major-minor seventh chord in enharmonic modulations, even though any 
diminished seventh chord can lead in four directions, compared to the two 
possible with the major-minor seventh (see Ex. 27-6). The top staff of Ex- 
ample 27-9 shows four resolutions of the same diminished seventh sonority. 
The bottom staff is similar, except that the diminished seventh chord in each 
case is followed by a У? before the resolution to tonic, Both methods vii^7-I 
and vii*?-V7.]—are used in enharmonic modulations. You should play through 
Example 27-9 to familiarize yourself with the cound of these resolutions. 


Example 27-9. 


Example 27-10 is from the end of the first part of a movement by Haydn. 
The movement begins in f minor and modulates to Ab, the relative major. 
Because the composer is going to repeat the entire first section, he must 
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modulate back to f minor before the repeat. Haydn prepares for the modula- 
tion in mm. 46-47 by using a g” chord (vii? in Ab), just as in tlic top staff 
of Example 27-9a. In the first ending, however, he uses the same sonority, 
respelled as vii іп f, and resolves it as in the bottom staff of Example 27-9b, 
bringing us back to f minor for thc repcat. 


Example 27-10. Haydn, Quartet Op. 20, No. 5,1 


Example 27-11 begins and ends in A major. А c$? chord appears in m. 140, 
but the listener probably hears it as an ag, which is a vii°$/ii in A major 
(vii would be another possibility). But Beethoven treats this chord as а 
уй in F, the c$ in the bass really acting like a db. This is similar to the bot- 
tom staff of Example 27.9b. When this same chord recurs in m. 145, it 
sounds like а vii??/vi in F, because it follows V and seems to imply a V-vii?7/ 
vi-vi deceptive progression. Instead, it is treated (and notated) as an aĝ, а 
vii” jii in A major. 
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Example 27-11, Beethoven, Sonata Op. 2, No. 2, IV 
1 3 A 
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The simplified version that appears in Example 27-11 is worth studying. Play 
it and listen to it, paying special attention to the bass linc. You will find that 


mm. 140-45 constitute a harmonic digression, keeping the cg in m. 139 from 
reaching its goal, d, until m. 146, The entire example is a parallel period, the 
second phrase being expanded from four to ten measures by means of the 
passage that tonicizes F. This is indicated by the dotted phrase mark in 
the example. 


SELF-TEST 27-1 


A. Analyze the given chord. Then show any possible enharmonic reinterpretation(s) of that 
chord, keeping the same key signature. Each enharmonic reinterpretation should involve 
a new key, not just an enharmonically equivalent key (such as g$ and ab). Number 1 is 
given as an example. 


B. Each of the following short examples contains an enharmonic modulation. Analyze each 
example after playing it slowly at the piano and listening for the point of modulation. 
Do not try to analyze these examples without hearing them. 
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C. Analysis. Be sure to play as much of each excerpt at the piano as you can, simplifying 
the texture as necessary, 


1. This excerpt begins in Ch and ends in bè minor, although Bb major is the eventual 
goal, Label all of the chords, Can you relate the F-Go-F figure in the last measure to 
anything that has happened earlier? That is, does it remind you of any other figure 
heard in this excerpt? 


Beethoven, Adelaide,“ Op. 46 


— === 
CC 
* * т 
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Wel-len rauschen und Nach- ti -gal- len fló- ten, und Nach-ti-gal-len Nö - 


2. This excerpt begins in Db and ends in A. What flat key is A enharmonic with? How 
does that key relate to D»? Is this an example of an enharmonic modulation? Explain. 
If you were going to analyze this modulation as a common-chord modulation, which 
would be the common chord? What other modulatory technique discussed in Chapter 
21 could be used to explain this modulation? Note: The chords in this excerpt can all 
be analyzed by reference only to the lower staff. 


Chopin, Nocturne Op. 27, Nu, 2 


m ——- >" 44 othe te a mn 
-ena OS Tu rw 
Acme mana + мше 
umm —̃ —ͤ— 
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3. This excerpt begins and ends in c minor. Label all of the chords. This passage really 


represents an extended V-i cadence in c minor. An important role in extending the 
passage is played by the pitch class FE / Gb. Make a list of all of the chords containing 


Fg / Gs and their locations. 


Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10, No. 1, IV 
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4. This passage begins іп C and ends in Е. although the eventual goal is the key of A. 


Label all chords in this excerpt. Is there an important pitch class in this excerpt similar 
to the F2/G» in the previous passage? If so, which one do you think it is and why? 


Schubert, Quartet Op. 125, No. 2, П 
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EXERCISE 27-1. See Workbook. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tonal harmony, on the surface a simple and natural musical phenomenon, 
is in reality a very complex and variable set of relationships. Many people 
have devoted years to the study of tonal harmony and to the almost limitless 
number of musical structures for which it has provided the foundation. It 
surely represents one of the highest achievements of Western art and intellect, 

Because the subject is so complex, we have been concerned throughout 
this text with those harmonic events in tonal music that could be thought of 
as the basic vocabulary of the system—those events that occur with a relative- 
ly high degree of frequency. This chapter deals with a few details which are 
perhaps less fundamental but which, nevertheless, deserve attention. But, of 
course, even with this chapter we will not completely exhaust the harmonic 
vocabulary. The variations in detail and exceptions to the "rules" found in 
tonal music are too numerous to codify; in fact, it is doubtful that they ever 
will be codified. This complexity is one of the really fascinating aspects of 
tonal music, an aspect you can look forward to exploring in your further 
study of the literature, 


THE DOMINANT WITH A SUBSTITUTED SIXTH 


You may be familiar with the concept of added-note chords, such as the 
triad with an added sixth. Such chords were not really a standard part of the 
vocabulary of Western music before impressionism, but they were recognized 
as a possibility long before that time. For example, Jean Philippe Rameau 
(1683-1764), an influential French theorist and composer, considered the 
first chord in Example 28-1 to be a IV chord with an added sixth, although 
you might prefer to label it as a 11$. Whichever analysis you choose, the ca- 
dence is plagal (review p. 127). 


ELEMENTS OF 
C VOCABULARY 
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Example 28-1. 


Bb: ум | 
(14) 


While triads with added sixths are not characteristic of most tonal music, the 
dominant chord with a substituted sixth is not uncommon. In this case, the 
sixth above the root is substituted for the fifth, which does not appear. If 
you play the three cadences in Example 28-2, you will find that they have а 
similar effect, The first one, of course, is a familiar form of the perfect au- 
thentic cadence. Example 28-2b incorporates an escape tonc that cmbellishes 
the fifth of the V chord, In Example 28-2c the a! appears in place of the 
fifth—it is a substituted sixth (Veck). You may have noticed that the Vac 
contains the same scale degrees as those found in a i58 chord, but the fone- 
tion is clearly dominant, To analyze the cadence in Example 28-2c as iii9-I 
would certainly be an error, On the other hand, some theorists would label 
the УЖ as a VIs, and that analysis is shown in parentheses. 


Example 28-2, 
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Example 28-3 contains an illustration of the Ve. Notice that the e?, the 
pitch that would have been the fifth of the V chord, appears immediately 
before the f$?. The У% is usually prepared in this manner, which leads 
some theorists to analyze the VF as a V chord with a metrical escape tone. 
Either approach is acceptable. 


Example 28-3. Haydn, Symphony No. 101, IV 


p у} wiji й ум ies уш 1 


Example 28-4 is strikingly similar to the previous example, but it is in the 
minor mode. Notice again the preparation of the sixth, 


Example 28-4. Schumann, “Folk Song,“ Op, 68, No. 9 


TA —-  —=— 
` —— — — —  — шшш - 
— > 


d: 8 i V7 vI 144 уйі 
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The substituted sixth may appear in connection with the dominant triad, as 
in the examples above, or with the V7, as in Example 28-5. 


Example 28-5. Schumann, Humoresque, Op. 20 


Bo: VV VI 1 (уф) 


In this example, notice the sharp dissonance between the substituted sixth 
(d?) and the seventh of the chord (eb!). The dissonance is usually voiced 
as it is here, with the sixth of the chord above the seventh. 


THE DOMINANT WITH RAISED OR LOWERED FIFTH 


When the fifth of a V or V? is chromatically raised, the sonority that 
results is either an augmented triad (V*) or an augmented-minor seventh 
chord (V*7). This alteration is useful in that the raised fifth creates a leading 
tone to the third of the tonic triad. The leading-tone effect would not be 
present if the tonic triad were minor, and for this reason the augmented 
dominant is not found resolving to a minor triad, These concepts are illus- 
trated in Example 28-6, 


Example 28-6. 
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Most instances of V* and V* find the augmented dominant preceded by its 
diatonic torm, which means that the #2 could also be analyzed as a chromatic 


passing tone. The c$? in Example 28-7 is a chromatic passing tone, but at the 
same time it creates a V for a duration of four eighth notes. 


Example 28-7. Beethoven, Symphony No. 9, Op. 125, Ш (strings) 


Be: Vi 1$ vi iv ч of уу" ! 
x 


The second chord of Example 28-8 appears to be a nontertian chord: G$ B# 
E Ft. But if you play the example, you will hear that the e! is in actuality 
a dal, and the chord is a GÉ*7, This resolves to a Db triad, which is simply 
the enharmonic equivalent of the expected C$. The progression uses the 
following chords: 


Gf GÍ Gi" | (Ct) 
(Abt?) Db Ab? 
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Example 28-8. Chopin, Nocturne Op. 48, No. 2 


You might have thought of the c! in m. 56 as a substituted sixth because it is 
а m6 above the root of the V chord, In fact, the У # in c# (enharmonic 
with the key of de) would be spelled in just this way. But, as Example 28-9 
illustrates, the raised fifth of a V*7 acts as a leading tone to 3 and resolves 
up by step (Ex. 28-9a), while the substituted sixth leaps down to the tonic 
(Ex. 28-9b). 


Example 28-9, 


Same sound but dilferent analyses 


Secondary dominants may also appear in augmented form. Most common 
are the /I and the V"7/IV, as in Example 28-10. 
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Example 28-10, Haydn, Quartet Op. 9, No. 2, I 


2% Km — — ——M s s= СЫ a ¿= — 
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The possibility of a dominant with a chromatically lowered fifth may also 
have occurred to you, especially if you have had some contact with jazz and 
pop styles. The Fr*6 contains the same notes as a W/ V, as illustrated іп 
Example 28-11. However, this chord cannot be said to have been used with 
any degree of frequency prior to the twentieth century, except in the guise 
of a Fr+6. Both the V,Z and the V belong to an important group of sonori- 
ties referred to as whole-tone chords and which are more typical of impres- 
sionism than of earlier styles. 


Example 28-11. 


NINTHS, ELEVENTHS, AND THIRTEENTHS 


Just as superimposed thirds produce triads and seventh chords, continua- 
tion of that process vields ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth chords (which is 
not to say that this is the manner in which these sonorities evolved histori- 
cally). These chords are shown in Example 28-12. 
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Example 28-12. 


xti 


& v ү? ух» үш yis 


Interesting as these chords may be, the triad and the seventh chord were 
really the standard fare of music in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
True elevenths and thirteenths are rare before impressionism, Ninths occur 
throughout the tonal era, but the ninth of the chord often can be analyzed 
as an NCT and usually disappears before the chord resolves. The most com- 
mon way to resolve the ninth is to slip down a step to double the root of 
the V. This is what happens in Example 28-13, where the minor-mode ninth, 
fb2, moves down by step to eb?, the root of the V7, 


Example 28-13. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 2, No. 1,1 


Another possibility, illustrated in Example 28-14, is to arpeggiate from the 
ninth of the chord down to the seventh, 


Example 28-14. Beethoven, Quartet Op. 59, No. 2, Ш (piano reduction) 


Allegretto 


— ni 
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Still, examples may be found of truc ninth chords—that is, chords that main- 
tain the quality of a ninth chord right up to the resolution, at which point 
the ninth resolves down by step. This is illustrated in Example 28-15, where 
the ninth, cb!, resolves to bb in the next chord. The minor ninth quality is 
used here as mode mixture: the diatonic У?? in eb. Notice also thc V? in 
m. 193, which could be analyzed as а WSA. 


Example 28-15, Schumann, Humoresque, Op. 20 


All of the examples of ninth chords cited so far have been dominant ninths. 
Although dominant ninths are the most commonly encountered, other ninth 
chords do occur, Example 28-16 contains a clear instance of a iv?, 


Example 28-16. Schumann, Scheherazade,“ Op. 68, No. 32 
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The symbols used in the analysis of ninth chords are not standardized. 
The easiest approach is to let the roman numeral reflect the triad type, with 
the 9 simply appended to it. Inversions of ninth chords are not as common 
as inversions of triads and seventh chords. Moreover, the figured bass symbols 
for inversions of ninth chords are too cumbersome to be practicable. A usc- 
ful, if unscientific, solution is to give in parentheses the figures used for inver- 
sions of seventh chords: V9(8), and so on. This will not work in the case of a 
ninth chord in fourth inversion, but the fourth inversion is very uncommon. 


THE COMMON-TONE DIMINISHED SEVENTH CHORD 


Most diminished seventh chords function as leading-tone sevenths of tonic 
or of some other chord within the tonality. While the enharmonic potential 
of the diminished seventh chord is occasionally exploited in enharmonic 
modulation, the resolution of the chord generally clarifies its function. 

However, there is a diminished seventh chord usage that does not conform 
to the usual pattern. In this case, thc diminished seventh chord progresses 
to a major triad or dominant seventh chord, the root of which is the same as 


one of the notes of the °7 chord, In Example 28-17, g?, the seventh of the 
a$^*, is retained to become the root of the next chord. It is obvious that the 


a$" is not a leading tone seventh of the GŠ or the Gg. We refer to a dim- 
inished seventh chord used in this way as a common-tone diminished seventh 
(с1°7). Remember that the tone in common is the root of the major triad or 
dominant seventh chord. 


Example 28-17. 


The function of a ct”? is simply one of embellishment. A ct"? can be used to 
embellish any major triad or dominant seventh chord, but it is most often 
found progressing to I in major or VU!) in major or minor. Most often the 
ct^ has a distinctly nonessential flavor, acting as a neighbor chord (Exx. 
28-18a and 28-18b) or as a passing chord (Ex. 28-18c). Notice the smooth 
voice leading in all the parts. 
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Example 28-18. 


Example 28-19 illustrates the сї°7-1 progression interpolated between a 
pedal IV$ and its resolution back to I. The reduction shows the tones belong- 
ing to the I chord as half-note heads and the others as quarter-note heads 
(only the accompaniment is shown). The only significant harmonic event 
here is the presentation of the tonic triad. The V1 consists only of neighbor 
tones on a weak beat, while the ГУ and ct”? in combination form a double 
neighbor group figure in the inner voices, 


Example 28-19, Mozart, Sonata K, 545, 11 


reduction of accompaniment 


I (VO 1 AVG) dem. 1 
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The ct"? in Example 28-20 serves as a passing chord between the tonally 


more significant tonic and dominant chords. The tone in common between 
the ct"? and the Vf is the g? in the melody. 


Example 28-20, Brahms, Symphony No. 1, Op. 68, I (strings) 


— d 
—— 
F 

ww. 


The ct° that embellishes I is usually spelled as a $ii°? and that which em- 
bellishes V as а $vi°’, as in Example 28-18. However, enharmonic spellings 
are occasionally found, In Example 28-20 Brahms spells the ct"? embellish- 
ing V as a fi? so that the viola line would read C-Bb-B4 instead of C-A$-Bt. 
In Example 28-21 he spells the ст”? embellishing I as a іу? in order to clari- 
fy the F-Ab-F arpeggiation in the melody (instead of F-G$-F). 

One feature of the theme that begins in Example 28-21 is extensive use 
of mode mixture, and the Ab introduces this technique more clearly than C$ 
would have. This marvelous theme should be studied in its entirety (mm. 
1-15), using a recording and a full score. You will discover not only mode 
mixture, but additional ct"? chords, other altered chords, and polymeter (the 
aural effect of two or more different meters occurring at the same time). 
Motivic relationships are also of interest. For example, compare the melody 
in mm. 1-3 with the bass in mm. 3-5. Incidentally, the inner voices of this 
example have been included only to clarify the harmonies—they do not in- 
dicate Brahms's actual voice leading, which is too complicated for a piano 
reduction. 
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Example 28-21. Brahms. Symphony No. 3. Op. 90. I (simplified texture) 


F- 1 e I 6 "uis vuM n 


You may have noticed that the ct’? that embellishes I is enharmonic with 
the viiꝰꝰ/ V. This is especially clear in the preceding example, where the ct” 
is actually spelled as a vii 7/У (Ь°7). In most cases you will have no trouble 
telling a ct’? of 1 from a vii°?/V—only if the chord that follows is a V or a 
If should the diminished seventh chord be interpreted as a vii”’/V. In Ex- 
ample 28-22 Schumann spells the chord on the second beat of m. 15 as a 
d$", a ct"? of I, but its resolution to 14-У9 requires an analysis as a vii / V. 
The texture of this example is quite complex and features imitation between 
ihe soprano and alto parts. 


Example 28-22. Schumann, “Lento espressivo," Op. 68, No. 21 


SIMULTANEITIES 


We know that some chords in а passage have more of an embellishing 
function than other chords do. This was discussed in Chapter 13 and also in 
relationship to passing six-four chords, parallel sixth chords, and others, 
Sometimes the traditional label for an embellishing chord (that is, V, ii, and 
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$0 on) seems particularly meaningless. and we might use the term simultanei- 
ty for such a sonority to distinguish it from a traditional chord. A frequently 


encountered example is the diminished seventh sonority fulfilling a passing 
function. 

Consider Example 28-23, It employs a tonic pedal throughout. The chord 
roots and sonority types are these: 


Roots: Db С / А D | E Eb / A / Db 
Typs М 7 ꝓ % 97 | 7 * ) Dom? / М 
But the real “chords” in this progression are 

De: I ii? wv? | 


The diminished seventh chords are simultaneities traditional sonorities used 
in nontraditional ways. Here the chromatically descending diminished sev- 
enth sonorities (some enharmonically spelled) serve not as vii?? or ct chords 
but as passing sonorities connecting the I to the ii”. Roman numerals would 
not be appropriate for the diminished seventh sonorities. 


Example 28-23. Chopin, Nocturne Op. 27, No. 2 


š "man sam 
wann — — =e SS Se Ot e Soe as oo os So as Soa oe oe — — — 
р —— —————— LII 
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Example 28-24 is more complicated, and you should play through it sever- 
al times before reading further. The phrase is in g minor, and it consists 
entirely of traditional sonorities. The NCTs, if there are any, are difficult to 
identify. The roots of the sonorities are labeled, with alternative analyses 
shown in two cases, 


Example 28-24. Schumann, Das verlassne Mägdelein, Op. 64, No. 2 


Nicht schnell 


Früh wann die Häh - ne kräh'n, eh’ die Stem - (сіл schwin = 


Two of the sonorities in this example are meaningless in the g minor context 
in which they occur: the Вэт in m. 2 and the It+6 over the cb! in m. 4. If 
we assume that these are simultancities fulfilling a passing function, the 
phrase hegins to make more sense. Now the analysis would be as follows: 


i 0% vii 1 ГЕ ü"* | wi i5 


or VI or iv 


Now we can hear the phrase in two segments, each ending with a vit 7-i pro- 
gression, the first one being а weaker progression because the i chord is in 
six-four position. The only oddity in the phrase is the IV’, which usually 
comes about through ascending melodic minor. Here it is caused by descend- 
ing chromaticism in the alto linc. An interesting detail of the passage is the 
imitation of the alto and bass in mm. 1-2 by the soprano and alto in mm. 3-4. 
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COLORISTIC CHORD SUCCESSIONS 


Another way that a fundamental chord progression may be embellished is 
through the use of unexpected root movements to chords foreign to the key. 
Example 28-25 consists of an enormous 1-У7-1 final cadence іп C major, with 
the approach to the V? dramatized by a colorful series of unexpected chords. 
They do not seem to imply any tonicization or to function in a traditional 
sense in any key. In the analysis we simply indicate the root and sonority 
type of each chord. 


Example 28-25. Liszt, Orpheus 


Coloristic successions often involve chromatic mediant relationships. Two 
triads are said to exhibit a chromatic mediant relationship if they are both 
major or both minor and thcir roots are a third apart. In Example 28-25 the 
C to A and E» to F$ relationships are both chromatic mediants. 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has been concerned with the following six topics: 


‚ The dominant with a substituted sixth, This is a V or V? chord in 
which the sixth above the root (3) appears instead of the fifth (3). 
The sixth is usually approached by ascending step and left by 
descending leap: 2-3-1. 

. The dominant with raised or lowered fifth. Augmented dominants 
(vr and V*7) arc not uncommon in the major mode. The raised fifth 
(#2) leads to the third of the I chord. Secondary dominants may also 
be augmented, The lowered fifth is rarely found before the twentieth 
century. 

3. Ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth chords. Of these, only the ninth 
chord occurs with any frequency before the twentieth century. Most 
often the ninth of the chord disappears before the chord resolves, 
Otherwise, it resolves down by step. 

. The common-tone diminished seventh chord. This chord has a tone 
in common with the root of the chord it embellishes. It usually 
embellishes cither I (in which case it will probably be spelled as a 
#1197) or V (spelled as a $vi??). Enharmonic spellings do occur. 

. Simultaneities, This term is sometimes applied to traditional 
sonorities (diminished seventh chords, for example) handled in a 
nontraditional fashion. Roman numerals are inappropriate for 
simultaneities. 

. Coloristic chord successtons. This refers to the unexpected use of 
chords foreign to the key. We do not include here, of course, an 
unexpected secondary dominant, or a Neapolitan, for example. 
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SELF-TEST 28-1 


А. In each exercise below, analyze the given chord. Then notate the specified chord in such 
а way that it leads smoothly into the given chord with acceptable voice leading. 


G: v Ab: v? E: сї? F: vv 


B. Analysis. Throughout this section highlight (using arrows, and so on) any occurrences of 
the chords discussed in this chapter. 


1. Label chords and NCTs, analyzing in B» throughout. Two simple means of extending 
a musical idea are repetition and sequence: show where they occur in this example. 


Beethoven, "Adelaide," Op. 46 
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m. 90 and m. 94? The chord in mm. 96-97 appears to be unrelated to the chord in 


2 Thie excerpt ic in F thronghont. What hass notes are implied in the second half of 
m. 98. Can you think of a better explanation? Label all chords. 


Schumann, “Aus alten Märchen,” Op. 48, No. 15 


gen- son - ne, 


Mor 


dic 


doch kommt 


im Traum. 


aM 


das sch" ich 


tel Schaum, 
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Ii 
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3. Label the chords in this excerpt, which modulates from E to A. The clarinets are in A 
and the horns are in E, but the harmonic analysis can be carried out by studying only 


the nontransposing instruments, 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 7, Op. 92, H 


Ob. 


Ben. 


Hn. 
in E 


vil 


vi pes 


Ve. 


— 
— . ̃ ̃ ] m чәче на: ed 
7 
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... 
a — 
a — 
= 
= 

- eta е-е 


= 


zation heard in the last three measures be related to the rest of the piece? Label chords 


and NCTs throughout, except for measures that are exactly the same as earlier 


should somehow reflect the strong tonicizations of C, g, and d. How can the reharmoni- 
measures, 


4, This example is one of the thirteen short pieces that comprise Schumann’s Kinder- 
szenen (Scenes of Childhood). While it could be analyzed entirely in F, your analysis 
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Schumann. Träumerei.“ Op. 15, No. 7 
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B. This famous song has been the subject of several contradictory analyses. Phrase 1 
(mm. 1-4) offers no problems, label the chords with roman numcrals, The sccond 
chord in m. 4 is a simultaneity, as are most of the chords in phrase 2 (mm. 5-12). 
Label the roots of any simultaneities in mm. 5-8. Most of the seventh chords arc 
passing simultaneities rather than true chords. How can you tell? What interval used 
in parallel motion forms the basis for mm. 5-8? Label the chords in mm. 9-12. 


Schumann, “Ich grolle nicht," Op. 48, No. 7 


Nicht zu schnell 


(m 
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See Workbook. 


EXERCISE 28-1. 


ONY IN THE 


INTRODUCTION 


The forces that ultimately led to the breakdown of the tonal system may 
be viewed as the logical extension of the direction in which music had bcen 
developing since the beginning of the nineteenth century. In attempting to 
identify which characteristics of the transitional period eventually opened 
the door onto the new horizons of the twentieth century, we would certain- 
ly note the increasing prevalence of contrapuntal writing, the systematic 
blurring of essential harmonies by means of longer, stronger nonharmonic 
tones, the more rapid rate of change from one transient tonality to another, 
the tendency to avoid dominant-to-tonic cadences for longer periods of time, 
and frequently, the total avoidance of any clear definition of a principal key 
center until well along into the work. We might also note that melody was 
gradually released from its traditional harmonic associations, with the result 
that melodic and harmonic successions began to exist in their own color- 
istic right, 

Consider Example 29-1. 


Example 29-1. Dvořák, Symphony Op. 95 (From the New World), 11 
(piano reduction) 


Dè: I ? 1 Vin IV à ме 1 


Copyright by Oliver Ditson Company, Reproduced By Permission Of The Publisher. 
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Тһе С major chord that follows the tonic of Db totally defies any attempt at 
functional analysis. The B» chord in the second measure might be heard as 
Vi, but its subsequent movement to IV seems to refute that implication. 
The final authentic cadence in Db, which closes the movement, is satisfying; 
yet it seems to emerge from a nonprogression.“ 

The period in which such practices became most pervasive lies roughly 
within the last two decades of the nineteenth century and the first two of 
the twentieth. Often referred to as the postromantic era, it is an elusive and 
intriguing epoch in many ways. Surely the trends that it spawned tended to 
develop in distinctly different directions as the twentieth century unfolded. 

Of course, not all practices of the postromantic era were revolutionary, 
We have already encountered passages in the music of Mozart and Beethoven, 
even Bach, that defy tonal analysis, either written or aural. By the close of 
the nineteenth century, however, we find that this description applies to the 
greater part of the literature, as opposed to representing an occasional anach- 
ronistic curiosity. 

Other developments that should be mentioned in passing include the ex- 
pansion and modification of many of the accepted large forms, as seen in 
the symphonies of Bruckner and Mahler, the monumental music dramas of 
Wagner, and the tone poems of composers such as Liszt and Sibelius. When 
we are dealing with the concept of standard form, to be surc, we must notc 
that the life cycle of any new musical venture is typically characterized by 
its introduction, gradual acceptance, standardization, and shortly thereafter, 
rapid fall into disfavor through excessive use. Nowhere in Western musical 
history, however, may this process be observed more clearly than in the brief 
but turbulent span that preceded the dawn of the twentieth century. 

Very much in evidence is an increasing emphasis on the dramatic and pro- 
grammatic aspects of concert music. This trend may have inspired a spirit of 
nationalism on the part of numerous composers. Most notable among them 
are the so-called Russian five: Cui, Balakirey, Borodin, Moussorgsky, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Much of their music is rich in historical allusion as well as 
in references to Russian folk legends. These five were by no means an iso- 
lated geographic phenomenon; other composers who drew upon the heritage 
of their native lands include Edward McDowell (United States), Sir Edward 
Elgar (England), Jan Sibelius (Finland), Edward Grieg (Norway), and An- 
tonin Dvořák (Bohemia), to name but a few, This reawakening of national 
awareness proved to be profoundly significant in its influence upon the en- 
suing diversity of music style. While it is not within the scope of this brief 
chapter for us to deal with the aspects of structural evolution and nationalism 
cited above, it is nonetheless useful to recall that they were taking place more 
or less simultaneously with the technical details we will discuss herc. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


While we will treat various elements of the postromantic style separately, 
you will notice that they are in a sense inseparable. Excessive melodic chro- 
maticism will unavoidably affect harmonic movement; irregular resolutions 
must inevitably influence linear movement, Perhaps the dominant charac- 
teristic of this music is the prevalence of contrapuntal manipulation, par- 
ticularly of supporting voices. Since these voices tend to be chromatically 
inflected and to move independently of the principal voice—if there is a 
principal voice—the individual harmonies and hence, any clear sense of har- 
monic progressian are blurred. 

Richard Wagner is generally considered to have been the most influential 
single figure in the late romantic era, particularly in the sense that his com- 
positional procedures seem to provide the most obvious link between the 
mid-nineteenth century and the ultimate development of the twelve-tone 
system, to be discussed in Chapter 30. 

The Prelude to Tristan und Isolde illustrates how moving lines may serve 
to obscure, or even misrepresent, vertical harmonies. 


Example 29-2, Wagner, Tristan und зей іс, Prelude (piano reduction) 


The sonority found on the first beat of m. 2 suggests an F half-diminished 
seventh chord (enharmonically spelled). Yet before this chord is allowed to 
function in any way, the G resolves to A, creating a Fr+6 chord that seems 
to suggest the key of A. The ultimate conclusion of the phrase in m. 3 con- 
firms the tonal center of A by means of its dominant; we are, however, 
uncertain whether to expect a major or minor tonic. The voice leading in this 
example is worthy of mention. Notice the following points: 
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1. The bass line of mm. 9.8 echoes the alto of m. 1. 

2. The soprano line beginning at m. 2 represents an exact mirror of the 
alto in mm. 1-3. 

3. The tenor line mirrors, in reverse, the first and last pitches of the 
soprano line. 


The Prelude then continues as follows (Ex. 29-3). 


Example 29-3, Wagner, Tristan und Isolde, Prelude (piano reduction) 


Although the opening leap of B to G$ appears to confirm A as tonal center, 
it serves instead as the link to a sequential passage that leads first to a half 
cadence in the key of C, and finally, to а reiterated half cadence in E. Of 
future significance here is the fact that we find these keys (^, C, and E) sub- 
sequently serving as important tonal regions throughout the Prelude. It 
should also be noted that the exceedingly slow tempo at which this piece is 


to be performed tends to further obscure the sense of harmonic direction. 
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Contrapuntal interplay between voices may also serve to prolong a single 
harmony. Let us examine the opening eight measures of Brahms's Symphony 
No. 1. The violins, along with the cellos, present the principal theme, shown 
below (Ex. 29-4). 


Example 29-4. Brahms, Symphony No. 1, Op. 68, I (first violins) 


” 2 

" 3... а - 
— + w era. —— — 
— оле 


Notice the syncopated, irregular character of the melodic line. Notice also 
the use of both natural and raised submediant, leading to the subtonic pitch 


of B», which is used exclusively in place of the leading tone. Besides B4, the 
other chromatic pitches not heard in this ascending scale are those most 


typically associated with tonicization, E and F# (the leading tones to iv and 
V respectively). The E finally appears in m. 8, followed immediately by Fg, 
lcading to V. 

Example 29-5 shows a reduction of the voice leading in this passage. Keep 
in mind that the inner voices are doubled in various octaves by the entire 
woodwind choir, as well as by the violas, creating unusually powerful two- 
voiced activity. 
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Example 29-5, Brahms, Symphony No. 1, Op. 68, I (reduction) 


The first vertical sonority following the opening octave is а С? chord that 
avoids the confirmation of either major or minor. The texture is that of a 
duet between the principal melody and the accompanying voices, which 
move in parallel thirds, all above a tonic pedal, The syncopation of the mela- 
dy and its irregular treatment of tendency tones render any attempt at 
roman-numeral analysis meaningless and, in fact, preclude any sense of for- 
ward harmonic motion, Yet the inexorable logic of the contrary motion 
between the two lines, pitted against the insistence of the tonic pedal, creates 
a sense of drama and mounting tension that could hardly be heightened by 
harmonic means. 
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We have observed the manner in which sequential treatment serves to fa- 
cilitate movement among mediant-related keys in Example 29-3, The device 
of sequence proves equally serviceable in homophonic passages,* particularly 
in the harmonization of unwieldy melodies. In Example 29-6 we find a mel- 
ody, consisting of a chromatic scale, that is used to embellish the progression 
V-I in B» major. 


Example 29-6. Tchaikovsky, Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71a, Overture (piano 
reduction) 


(Allegro giusto) — PER 


F 
— 


Although we have pointed out similar examples of passing harmonies in car- 
lier examples, you will notice that this succession of chord roots (indicated 
by pop symbols) is strictly parallel. Yet the contrary motion inherent in the 
sequence pattern creates a sense of intense harmonic activity. Yet another 
example in which sequential activity—in this case, a more extended pattern— 
serves to “legitimize” nontraditional relationships may be seen in the passage 
from Scheherazade, a tone poem by Rimsky-Korsakov. 


*Passages in which a single melodic line (as opposed to the juxtaposition of multiple melodics 
found in contrapuntal writing) is harmonized, either with block chords, or by means of a more clab- 
orate accompaniment. 
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Example 29-7. Rimsky-Korsakov, Scheherazade (piano reduction) 


Copyright Oliver Ditson Company, 1936. Reproduced By Permission Of The Publisher, 


This passage, found near the beginning of the work, establishes the key of 
E major, The excerpt quoted here opens with Cf major harmony, suggesting 
V/il. The sequence that begins in m. 3 moves through a series of toniciza- 
tions a whole step apart, from C£ to A, and ultimately leads to a half cadence 
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on B. Of interest is the second chord of the sequence, which vaguely suggests 
an augmented sixth. This sonority, which embellishes the third chord of the 
pattern (dominant seventh of the following tonal area) also shares a common 
tritone with it, The smoothness of the sequential movement renders con- 
vincing the somewhat tenuous relationship between the series of chords 
thus tonicized (C$-Eb-F-G-A) and the overall tonality of E major. 

Perhaps the quintessence of a chromatically saturated sequential succes- 
sion is the omnibus, a coloristic series of chords used to harmonize non- 
functional bass movement, For example, in the music of Liszt and Chopin 
we frequently encounter this phenomenon: 


Although it would perhaps be possible to analyze the chords interpolated 
between root position V? and УЎ as tending to tonicize c minor (Ger.6 - 
if Ger. 6), the bravura tempo at which such passages are normally performed 
will more likely suggest extended dominant seventh harmony with chromatic 
passing tones in bass and soprano. The omnibus may also serve to harmonize 
а descending bass line as shown in Example 29-8. 


Example 29-8. Omnibus 
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You will notice that only one voice at a time is moving in contrary motion 
to the bass, and that this function is passed back and torth between soprano, 
alto, and tenor, Notice too that the minor triads found as every third chord 
bear a mediant relationship to one another. 
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The examples we have looked at thus far, including the omnibus, bear one 
important resemblance to one another: they can all, if broken down into 
sufficiently small components, be analyzed in terms of functional relation- 
ships. The descending form of the omnibus, for example, responds believably 
to the following analysis: 


a 
[ac 4 
ын 


vi 
[ Ger '# etc, 


At any point we might logically discontinue the sequence by means of a 
functional progression from any of its members to tonic harmony. Increasing- 
ly, however, late nineteenth-century music features chord relationships that 
do not correspond to traditional root movement. Look, for example, at the 
following music by Liszt. 
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Example 29-9, Liszt, Polonaise No. 2 


128 
ms a 


2. 


The key of a minor, which has until now been clearly established (typically, 
as we have noted before, by means of a tonic chord embellished through 
nonessential +6 harmony), is suddenly interrupted by the appearance of f 
minor, While the ear can easily accommodate the pitches F and C in a minor, 
the flatted tonic is a jarring occurrence, and it instantly raises doubts about 
the solidity of the previous key center, without suggesting a new one, The 
subsequent movement to D (which, in retrospect, labels die Í minor chord 
asa vu is quickly cradicated by the return of a minor, 
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The relationship of Db to a minor is an interesting one; if we respell the 
D» as C$ (since the ear will indeed process these chords as being related by 
3rd rather than by 94) we note a double chromatic mediant relationship. 
Examining a reduction of this chord succession, we may summarize the rela- 
tionship as follows: two triads of contrasting quality (minor to major, or vice 
versa) whose roots are located a 3rd apart. 


Occasionally, as in this example, a M3 may be respelled as a "4 for the sake 
of convenience. The movement between them will, of necessity, involve two 
chromatic inflections, as opposed to the previously encountered chromatic 
mediant (one chromatic inflection and one common tone, triads matching in 
quality) or the diatonic mediant (no chromatic inflections, two common 
tones, triads contrasting in quality). The possibilities for double chromatic 
mediant relationship to A are as follows: 


a minor to C$ major or F$ major 
A major to c minor or f minor 


The chief significance of this chord movement lies in the incompatibility of 
the two sonorities, in terms of a single diatonic key, and thus in the assurance 
of a startling tonal shift. 

The next example, by Wagner, a modulation from Gp to F (although, as is 
typical of the music of Wagner, the F never appears in the form of a con- 
sonant triad), shows a key shift accomplished essentially by linear means. 
The tonality changes from m. 5 to m. 6, when the F half-diminished seventh, 
representing vu“, is chromatically inflected to become а B half-diminished 
seventh, suggesting vii*?/V in the new key. Note the tritone root relationship 
that exists between these two chords; note, too, the smoothness of the con- 
trapuntal motion. Once again the linear distraction provided by the moving 
inner parts, with their pervasive non-chord tones, continues to propel the 
harmonic motion forward, though at the same time defying the listener's 
prediction of the eventual tonal outcome. 
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Example 29-10. Wagner, Tristan und Isolde, Act Il. Scene Il (piano-vocal 
score) 


"n 
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| 
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TREATMENT OF DOMINANT HARMONY 


Certainly the single structural bulwark upon which the traditional tonal 
system rests is most aptly represented by the inviolability of the V-I progres- 
sion. Rudolph Reti summed up this concept rather succinctly when he ob- 
served, іп Tonality in Modern Music:“ 


In fact the scheme I- x - V- I symbolizcs, though naturally in a very summarizing 
way, the harmonic course of any composition from the Classical period, This x, 
usually appearing as a progression of chords, as à whole series, constitutes, as it 
were, the actual music“ within the scheme, which through the annexed formula 
V-1, is made into a unit, a group, or even a whole piece. 


Inevitably, then, when this traditional relationship is tampered with, the 
ensuing musical result, despite surface consonancc, represents a significant 
historical digression. 

In the following example a chain of major-minor seventh chords, each sug- 
gesting à dominant function but forced to resolve deceptively. creates a 
strikingly parallel, and hence nontonal, effect, 


Example 29-11. Brahms, Symphony No. 4, Op. 98, IV (piano reduction) 


Brahms has heightened the natural ambiguity of this brief passage still further 
by means of alternating registral displacement, In the following passage by 
Fauré, who is frequently mentioned as the most obvious predecessor of 
Debussy, we note dominant seventh sonorities, moving coloristically in paral- 
lel motion with no pretense of harmonic function, arriving finally at a brief 
but satisfying tonicization of ЕР (Ex, 29-12). 


*Rudolph Reti, Tonality in Modern Music (New York: Collier Books, 1962), р, 28. (Originally 
published as Tonality-Atonality-Pantonality.) Used by permission of Hutchinson Publishing Group 
Limited, London, England, 
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Example 29-12. Fauré, "L'hiver a cessé," Op. 61, No. 9 


LL "кесі ..-6 Se 4) ГА: Se ше г— 
м”. 2 


We have seen а tendency on the part of postromantic composers to delay, or 
obscure, or both, the resolution of dominant to tonic, This process may be 
observed in the opening measures of Brahms's Violin Sonata in D minor 
(Ex. 29-13): 
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Example 29.13. Brahms, Violin Sonata No. 3, Op. 108, I 


IE ff : 
— SS =: — mi messer? — po? n 
224 сала — 
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m m, ee  Z— , —— 


" а) — 
саш оссо «ит с o ee әжет 
— эш миш ва „лиз „аш „= эшш ән ж s 


Although the movement opens with d minor harmony, the first actual har- 
monic motion, in m. 3, leads to the mediant, suggesting relative major, whilc 
mm. 7 and 8 strongly suggest subtonic (C), though perhaps in a У/Ш func- 
tion, The first rhythmically significant cadence, in m. 11, falls on dominant 
harmony. After extended chromatic hovering about V, the kcy shifts almost 
imperceptibly (by means of sequence) to a minor, leading to a cadence on a. 
Though we might logically hear the A major chord of the cadence as a prepa- 
ration for a return to tonic, our expectations are thwarted, as we are hurried 
off, if only briefly, to F and the beginning of a transition section that ul- 
timately establishes the relative major as the second key area—but without a 
single authentic cadence having been heard in the original key. 
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The process of avoiding confirmation of tonic may sometimes be carried 
so far that the listener is never entirely sure of the primary tonal center of 
the piece, Examine Example 29.14: 


Example 29-14, Wolf, “Herr, was trägt der Boden" 


Sehr langsam und innig 


den dutrinkst so bit: ter lich? 
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Actually, the opening measures might lead us to expect eventual resolution 
to b minor as tonic, although the key signature contradicts this. However 
m. 2 negates the leading tone of Аф, and m. 3 with its g minor sonority all 
but destroys any previous expectations. In mm. 4 (minor v?), 5 (iv), and 6 
(V7) we are brought seemingly back to b minor, only to be abruptly jarred 
by the d minor interruption of m. 7. (Note the double chromatic mediant 
root relationship between D minor and the preceding F$? chord.) It is not 
until the final measures of the piece (Ex. 29-15) that E (albeit E major) is at 
last allowed to serve as tonal center of gravity, 


Example 29-15. Wolf, "Herr, was trägt der Boden“ 


„Die von Dor-nen sind für mich, dic von Blu-men  rcich 


Even here we note a certain ambiguity suggested by the tonicization of the 
Neapolitan (m. 25), the harmonic enigma of the A#/Bb, and the final attempt 
to hold back tonic by means of a deceptive cadence in m. 26. Still, the very 
functional root movement leading to the end (С%-Ғ%-В-Е) seems to compen- 
вате for the unexpectedness of this tonal goal, 

Our final nineteenth-century example, by Mahler, also serves to illustrate 
the principle of what has aptly been described as nonconcentric tonality 
(Ex, 29-16). 
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Example 29-16. Mahler. Kindertotenlieder. No. 2 


Ruhig, nicht schleppend 


Voice 
Nun sch’ ich wohl, 
non riten. 
nicht zurückhaltend 
(Sree — mua «гр uwa — — — “w — 
Een ee 
Fano 


— сал SE coe JE S SS mam кшш mar q 
oT Se ініне 


um se dunk-le Flim- men iby sprüh-tet mir in man-chem Au-gen - blik - ke, 


Gleich - sam, um voll 
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The opening measures suggest g minor, despite the key signature, which more 
logically would point to c minor. It is worthy of mention, in light of our 
preceding comments regarding the traditional inviolability of the dominant, 
that in both this example and the preceding onc by Wolf, the "wrong key" 
heard at the outset is, in fact, serving as a minor dominant for what ultimate- 
ly proves to be the intended tonic. Let us note too that the tonicizing process 
for g minor takes place by means of Neapolitan and augmented sixth sonori- 
ties, which are much prized in postromantic music, since they provide linear 
support with a minimum of functional root movement, Interestingly, at the 
point at which the music seems to move away from tonic toward the expected 
dominant, the tonality appears to be shifting toward Eb (mm. 10-12). 

Mahler’s systematic manipulation of tendency tones within the established 
key is particularly crafty. As you play through the example, note the G natu- 
ral in m. 13 (which our ear perceives as 3 in Eb, moving on to Ab, its expected 
destination). In the meantime, however, the bass E>, which our car has inter- 
preted as a tonic passing tone headed for the leading tone of D natural, moves 
instead to Db, and suddenly we find ourselves expecting a resolution to Gb 
major, the soprano G8 having been transformed into a leading tone to the 
supertonic. Yet before this is allowed to happen, our expectations are once 
again thwarted as the Db’ in m. 14 is treated unexpectedly as an augmented 
sixth chord and drops to С major, while the passing tone А4, «естіп to drive 
upward, resigns itself to function as a suspended submediant in C. 


SUMMARY 


It is possible to identify a number of devclopments that took place 
during the approximately forty-year period comprising the postromantic 
age. For one, we note a resurgence of interest in contrapuntal manipula 
tion, particularly insofar as it serves to obscure harmonic rhythm and 
tonality; the sequence was increasingly used as a means of creating rela- 
tionships between seemingly disparate musical elements or, in one of its 
more traditional functions, as a means of prolonging a single tonality. 
Composers began to lean toward less conventional key relationships, 
particularly ones that confound functional analysis. The means for 
establishing a key became coloristic rather than functional, Irregular 
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INTRODUCTION 


As the traditional tonal system was being stretched to, and even beyond, 
its furthermost limits, composers became aware of the growing need for al- 
ternative means of musical organization. Elements that seemed to lend them- 
selves to modification were scale, chord structure, harmonic succession, 
rhythm and meter, and overall musical texture. The early experiments that 
took place seemed to lead along two somewhat different paths: on the one 
hand, an extension of the principles of ultrachromaticism, and on the other, 
a reaction against chromatic excess. 

Debussy, in particular, took the second path. He is considered by many to 
have made some of the most significant contributions to the cvolution of 
early twentieth-century musical thinking. Perhaps one of the most fascinating 
aspects of Debussy's music, particularly the early works, lies in its relatively 
traditional sound. For example, notice the clear suggestion of Gb major in 
Example 30-1. 


Example 30-1. Debussy, “La fille aux cheveux de lin," from Preludes, 
Book I 


Tes salms ot doucement ЕЕЕ) 3 -66 


Copyright 1910 Durand S. X. Editions Musicales, Used By Permission Of The Publisher, Theodore 
Presser Company, Sole Representative U, S. A. and Canada, 
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But notice, too, the nontraditional procedures he employs: 


1, The opening measures outline an e» minor seventh chord, whose 
function is far from obvious. 

2. The first cadence leading to tonic is plagal and thus avoids functional 
use of the leading tone. 


3. The progression beginning in m. 5, with its predominance of mediant 
relationships, serves to render the Go tonic still more clusive, 


In general, the most revealing aspects of twentieth-century music may be dis- 
covered through an examination of the treatment of tonality: does the piece 
scem to have a tonal center or centers? If so, how is tonality accomplished? 
If not, how is it avoided? The answers to these questions will do a great deal 
to shed light upon a composer’s style and musical inclinations. 


SCALES 


One reaction to the chromatic saturation of the late nineteenth century 
revealed itself in a renewed interest in the church modes, which are given 
below. The simplest way to represent each of the modes is by using the 
pitches of the C major scale, but with a pitch other than C serving as tonic or 
final for each mode (Ex. 30-2). 


Example 30-2, 


lontan Dorian Phrygian 
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If we compare the modes directly to major and minor scales (Ex. 30-3), 
we find that the Ionian and Acolian modes arc identical to the major and 


natural minor scales, respectively, and that the remaining modes (except 
Locrian) may be likened either to à major scale or to a natural minor scale 
with one alteration, 


Example 30.3. 


Ionian (major) Aeolian (natural minor) 


The Locrian mode, which requires two accidentals compared to minor and 
which lacks a true dominant, occurs less frequently as a basis for musical 
composition. 
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The mades may alka he arranged a< chown helow, in decreasing relative 
order of "brightness," that is, according to the number of major or aug 
mented intervals above the final. For comparison each mode in Example 
30-4 is built on C. 


Example 30-4. 


Lydian lonian Mixolydian 


A scale Debussy particularly favored is the Lydian-Mixolydian, or $4, b7 
scale. This hybrid collection of pitches may well have resulted from the jux- 
taposition of two major-minor seventh chords with roots a whole step apart, 
as indicated by the brackets in Example 30-5. 


Example 30-5, 
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You will notice, given the presence of both Bb and Fg, that it would be im- 
possible to realize this scalar pattern using only the white keys of the piano. 
Just as each of the diatonic modes possesses unique color characteristics, this 
scale may be made to sound quite different with different pitches serving as 
"tonic." For example, beginning on D will result in a major scale with арб and 
97. Likewise, beginning on A will yield a Phrygian/Dorian pattern (A minor 
with b2 and $6). When С is used, an ascending melodic minor scale is created. 

When we start this scale on the note Bb, the resulting pattern begins with 
five pitches in whole tone relationship to one another. For this reason, you 
may occasionally see the designation 4*1, indicating that this type of scale 
may be arranged ке as to consist of four whole steps, separated by a half step 
from the one remaining whole step, as follows: 


EN ZN 
Е-Е А 


Accordingly, the white key scale could be designated 3*2 when arranged as 
follows: 


— nen IN m umm y 
F G A B -р- Е-Е 


Obviously the nonspecific nature of these labels would be useful only to dis- 
tinguish between the two scalar patterns used, say, in a passage which con- 
tains no clear tonal center. 

Example 30-6 shows this scale resulting from the canonic mirroring of 
two voices, 
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Example 30-6. Bartók. "Subject and Reflection.” Mikrokosmos No. 141 


TJ 


— 
— — 
— 


Copyright 1940 by Hawkes & Son (London) Lid.; Renewed 1967. Reprinted by permission of Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc. 


The pentatonic, or five-note, scale has played a significant role in music, 
particularly non-Western music, for centuries, Although the term pentatonic 
literally denotes any collection of five pitches, the two forms of the scale 
shown in Example 50-7 tend to be encountered the most frequently in 
the literature. 


Example 30-7, 


Diatonic Hirajoshi 


There are no half steps or tritones in the diatonic pentatonic, which may be 
likened to the pattern of the black keys on the piano. Any one of its five 
pitches may be made to serve as tonic; however, the effect of the scale is 
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likely to be harmonically static, particularly if its use is prolonged. For this 
reason, a composer will seldom use the pentatonic scale as the basis [ox an 
entire composition. 

Debussy's use of the diatonic pentatonic scale is illustrated in Example 
30-8. 


Example 30-8. Debussy, “Nuages,” from Nocturnes (piano reduction) 


P espressivo e sostenuto 
4 — | 


Used by permission of Edward B. Marks Music Company, 


The pentatonic tune centers around F$ and is harmonized by d$ minor and 
Gt major sonorities. To the traditional ear, this might possibly suggest iV 
in C# major, or perhaps a D$ Dorian key center. At no point in the piece, 
however, is either C$ or D$ permitted to function decisively as tonic. 
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The pitch collections we have discussed so far hear a clear resemblance to 
scales or fragments of scales associated with the diatonic system. Composers 
have also, however, made extensive use of artificial or synthetic scales. One 
of the most prominent of these, the whole-tone scale, composed entirely 
of major 2nds, was also a favorite of Debussy's. This scale is used in Ex- 
ample 30-9. 


Example 30-9, Debussy, “Voiles,” from Preludes, Book I 


Copyright 1910 Durand S.A. Editions Musicales, Used By Permission Of The Publisher, Theodore 
Presser Company, Sole Representative U.S.A. and Canada, 


Like the pentatonic scale, the whole-tone scale possesses several structural 
limitations, since it contains basically only three intervals: the major 2nd, 
the major 3rd, and the tritone (along with their inversions), Its symmetry 
and its total lack of perfect intervals (and hence of major or minor triads) 
bestows upon it an elusive, tonally ambiguous quality that has proved attrac- 
tive to many composers. The vertical sonorities that may result from whole- 
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tone simultaneities are often referred to as whole-tone chords. (The French 
augmented sixth chord, though used in tonal contexts, may be structurally 


derived from the whole tone scale.) 

The available variety of synthetic scales is, obviously, limited only by the 
composer's imagination. We shall mention here only two additional ones that 
are interesting because of their symmetrical structure: the octatonic or 
diminished scale, derived from the superimposition of two diminished seventh 
chords at the interval of a half or whole step, and the half step-minor 3rd 
scale, derived from the juxtaposition of two augmented triads at the interval 
of the half step, 


Example 30-10. 


The octatonic scale can, in some instances, suggest modal combinations, al- 
though it is infrequently used for such a purpose. 

The dodecaphonic, or twelve-note, scale may serve as the basis of a compo 
sition that suggests a tonal center, although its use will be strictly nonfunc- 
tional. The term dodecaphonic is used in place of its seemingly synonymous 
counterpart, chromatic, so as to avoid any implication of functional tenden- 
cy tones (the significance of $6 versus 57, and so on). Example 30-11 illus- 
trates the use of this scale. 


Example 30-11, Kennan, Prelude No. 1 


Rather frecty; with a fceling 
of yearning and unrest d= about 108 


© MCMLXIII by the Lawson-Gould Music Publishers, Inc, Used by permission, 
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The opening four measures of this Prelude make use of all twelve pitch 
classes, yet through the bass position and reiteration of the note F, we are 


made aware of its function as tonal center. 


CHORD STRUCTURE 


Ап obvious extension of the postromantic tradition of tertian harmony is 
found in the increased use of ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth chords (tail 
chords) on the part of some composers. In the twentieth century, however, 
we are far more likely to find these chords operating as independent entities 
not bound by the traditional need for resolution, This may be seen in Ex- 


ample 30-12. 


Example 30-12. Ravel, “Rigaudon,” from Le Tombeau de Couperin 


Asz vif 


Copyright 1918 Durand S.A. Editions Musicales Editions ARIMA and Durand S.A. Editions Musicales 
Joint Publication, Used By Permission Of The Publisher, Theodore Presser Company, Sole Representa- 
tive U.S.A. and Canada. 


Notice how the tall sonoritics in mm. 3-6 result from the scalewise motion 
of the bass line. 
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Frequently, in the interests of lightening up the texture and achieving 
greater flexibility, a composer may omit some components of a tall chord, 
such as the fifth or the eleventh. Depending on the context, this omission 
may tend to alter the listener's perception of the basic chord structure, Play 
the three chords of Example 30-13. 


Example 20.13. 


Example 30-13a is clearly a thirteenth chord. If we interpret the root A as 
being a dominant, we can see that all pitches of the D major scale are being 
sounded. This adds à certain heaviness to the sonority, which à composer 
might prefer to avoid. The omission of the third and fifth of the chord, as 
shown in Example 50-13b, docs little to alter our perception of the sonority. 
In Example 30.13с, however, when we systematically omit the fifth, ninth, 
and eleventh, we might interpret the sonority as a V We, or we might even 
hear the F$ as a nonharmonic tone, The "correct" interpretation is obvious- 
ly dependent not only on the previous musical experience that the listener 
brings to it, but also on the context in which the chord occurs. For example, 
a popular song arrangement that features almost exclusively tall tertian 
sonorities will logically suggest analyzing such a chord as a thirteenth chord, 

Yet another extended tertian harmony is the polychord superimposed 
triads—several versions of which are shown in Example 30-14. 


Example 30-14. 
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In Example 30-14a the diatonic relationship of the pitches might well sug- 
gest a chord of the thirteenth. Example 30-14b might still be perceived as a 
d minor ninth chord with upper extensions, but the chromatic inflection of 
the upper triad is far more likely to suggest two independent triads with 
their roots a m9 apart. This effect is greatly enhanced by the separation oc- 
curring in Example 30-14c between the two sets of pitches. Play Example 
30-15, which is polychordal. 


Example 30-15. Schuman, Three-Score Set, No. 2 


Copyright 1945 С. Schirmer, Inc. Used by permission, 


The independent movement of iwo chord streams contributes to the impres 
sion of two independent harmonic lines, despite the obvious rhythmic homo- 
geneity of the passage. At the same time, we perceive no clear tonality, as 
opposed to two distinet key centers. When several key centers are heard at 
the same time—which occurs considerably less frequently than polychordali- 
ty —we refer to bitonality or polytonality. In order for the listener to perceive 
duality of key. it is necessary for the harmonic motion of each key to be 
relatively uncomplicated and very diatonic. Bitonality is illustrated in Ex- 
ample 30-16. 


Example 30-16. Bartok, “Playsong,” Mikrokosmos No. 105 


Copyright 1940 by Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd.; Renewed 1967, Reprinted by permission of Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc. 
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While we may theorize about the possibility of three or more independent 
and simultaneous tonal centers, as suggested by the term polytonality, we 
would nonetheless be hard pressed to locate examples of literature in which 
this tonal multiplicity is perceptible at the aural level. 

Another modification of the traditional tertian system of chord con- 
struction may be found in the use of the added-note chord, as shown in 
Example 30-17. 


Example 30-17. Grieg, "Wedding Day at Troldhaugen," Op. 65, No. 6 


Tempo di Marcia un poco vivace 


D = 


— 
LLLI 
pam" iin 
p -— € — 


The circled chord in this preceding example would according to traditional 
analysis he interpreted as a b minor seventh in first inversion In the context 
of the extremely static D major harmony, however, especially with the 
doubling of the A, we find the ear being forced to acknowledge D as chord 
root; B thus becomes an added sixth. The added-note chord will frequently 
feature either a second (or ninth) or fourth above the chord root. The latter 
is particularly likely to occur in jazz arrangements. 
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It may well have been the intervallic accidents" occurring as the result 
of tall stacks of thirds that suggested to composers the possibility of experi- 
menting with other intervals for constructing chords. The P5 and its inver- 
sion, the P4, seem particularly well suited to avoiding any commitment to 
traditional major or minor implications. Example 30-18 illustrates the use of 
chords built in 5ths. 


Example 30-18. Debussy, “La Cathédrale engloutie," from Preludes, Book 1 


Profondément calme (Dans une brume doucement sonore) 


Copyright 1910 Durand S.A. Editions Musicales Used By Permission Of The Publisher, Theodore 
Presser Company, Sole Representative U.S.A. and Canada, 


Except for the moving bass line, the pitches used adhere strictly to the dia- 
tonic pentatonic scale (G-A-B-D-E). If we view the pentatonic scale in terms 
of its derivation from stacked 5ths (G-D-A-E-B), this interdependence of 


scale and chords seems almost inevitable. 
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An example of predominantly quarta! harmony (based on fourths) may be 
observed in the following passage (Ex. 30-19). 


Example 30-19. Hindemith, Piano Sonata No. 2,1 


Mässig schnell 4 = 108 
EE — 


o = = ` 
жз” ----- — 2 — MEL «еш LA ша — tm шз ш: m= =s == xs DT me m :ты пш s cm ü= Mt ¿rx 

SE rama ШЫҒ mar wm s сеш s ERI m m m qu wc — тә yw. {сше тық s= us „ж 

— — тз — 7» uua = c s Z= опа —— = na ee > чагы = ама m 

— 


F F F ES F 


© Copyright B. Schott's Sochne, Mainz, 1936, © Copyright renewed 1964, All rights reserved, Used 
by permission of European American Music Distributors Corporation, sole U.S, agent for B. Schott's 


Soehne, 


Notice how the P4 is used not only as an accompanying sonority in this pas- 
sage but also as a structurally significant melodic interval. The 4th, more 


than the 5th, lends a restless, tonally indeterminate quality to a passage of 
music, 
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The use of 2nds as a method of chord construction also proved attractive 
to many composers. Example 30-20 illustrates Bartók's use of secunda! 


harmony. 


Example 30-20. Bartók, "Free Variations," Mikrokosmos No. 140 


Copyright 1940 by Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd.; Renewed 1967. Reprinted by permission of Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc, 


Any collection of three or more pitches in secundal relationship may correct- 
ly be referred to as a tone cluster. The term was coined by the American 
composer Henry Cowell, whose early experiments called for pianists to play 
certain passages with fists, palms, and, frequently, the entire forearm. The 
concept of cluster chords, especially when used in conjunction with the rich 
timbral palette of an orchestra or chamber group, has continued to prove 
extremely useful for composers in the latter half of the twentieth century 
and will be further explored later in this chapter. 


PARALLELISM 


You may have noticed by now that the treatment of texture plays a sig- 
nificant role in our perception of twentieth-century music, The instrumental 
timbre, the structure of the chords, the doublings, the vertical spacing, the 
melodic construction, and the method of movement from one musical event 
to another—all of these aspects contribute significantly to our impression of 
the piece as having a tonal center or not, 

One of the earliest indications of a break with traditional procedures of 
harmonic progression was the use of parallelism. In some forms, of course, 
parallelism has been known before the twentieth century; you have already 
been exposed to parallel sixth chords (Ex. 30-21). 
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Example 30-21. 


Е: 1 Vš Ive ji6 us 16 „ 1 


Even in this diatonic, triadic progression, the ear experiences at least a brief 
confusion in the space between the beginning and the ending tonic chords, 
due to the sliding effect produced by parallel movement between the outer 
voices, Even more challenging to the ear is Debussy's use of parallel move- 
ment of dominant seventh chords, contrasted in the intervening measurc 
with parallel movement of augmented triads (Ex. 50-22). The term planing, 
essentially synonymous with parallelism, is frequently used to describe this 
device when it occurs in twentieth-century music—perhaps to avoid the 
pejorative connotations of the formerly used term. 


Example 30-22. Debussy, “Nuages,” from Nocturnes (piano reduction) 


= a - — кш 
1 РЧ EZIL B —IEL CR < — vm Р 
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Used by permission of Edward B. Marks Music Company. 


Following the first beat of mm, 61 and 63 the melody outlines the pitches of 
a dominant ninth chord on Ab, enharmonically respelled for convenience. 
The planing observed in this example is referred to as strict, since the vertical 
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intervals remain unchanged. This type of parallel motion will inevitably re- 
quire a substantial number of accidentals, since such consistent chord quality 
does not normally occur within a diatonic key; as a result, the feeling of 
tonal center will be unclear. In contrast, diatonic planing involves parallel 
movement of vertical sonorities whose quality is determined by the prevail- 
ing diatonic scale, Example 30-23 shows parallel triads used to harmonize a 


chantlike melody in C. 


Example 30-23. Debussy, “La Cathédrale engloutie,” from Preludes, Book I 


Copyright 1910 Durand S.A. Editions Musicales, Used By lermismon Uf Ihe Publisher, Ihrodore 
Presser Company, Sole Representative U.S. A. and Canada. 


The pedal on C and the rhythmic emphasis on C, E, and G all serve to main- 
tain a strong sense of C as tonal center of gravity. Notice, however, that Bb is 
substituted for Bš in the melodic line in order to maintain the consonant 
quality of major and minor triads, Although the Bp could suggest a Mixo- 
lydian scale on C, the previous establishment of C major causes us instead to 
hear merely a brief tonicization of the subdominant, 
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We occasionally encounter parallel chord movement that can be explained 
neither by consistency of chord type nor by the limitations of a single scale. 
Such a passage is shown in Example 30-24, 


Example 30-24. Debussy, “Fêtes,” from Nocturnes (piano reduction) 


Used by permission of Edward B. Marks Music Company. 


In this case, the composer’s aim is harmonization of the upper 4th of the 
chromatic scale below A (A-G£-G-F$-F-E) and this descending chromatic line 
ultimately determines the quality of the individual sonorities. In Example 
30-25 we find the recurrence, in the closing section of the piece, of this 
chromatic line, harmonized to sound almost functional in the key of A. 


Example 30-25, Debussy, “Fêtes,” from Nocturnes (piano reduction) 


Paco riten 


dolce е espressivo 
— — y 257% 
А 


Used by permission of Edward В. Marks Music Company. 
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Obviously, the principle of parallelism may be applied to other structures, 
such as quintal and quartal chords, as well as to simple melodic doubling at 
intervals other than the traditional octave, 

The second movement of Bartók's Concerto for Orchestra provides us 
with a virtual catalogue of doublings. The movement opens with a duct for 
bassoons doubled at the 6th (Ех, 30-26). 


Example 30-26. Bartok, Concerto for Orchestra, Il (reduction) 


Copyright 1946 by Hawkes K San (London) Ltd; Renewed 1978. Reprinted by permission of Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc, 


This is followed by a passage featuring new material for oboes, doubled at 


the m3, with an occasional M3 (Ex, 30-27), 


Example 30-27. Bartók, Concerto for Orchestra, II (reduction) 


Copyright 1946 by Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd.; Renewed 1978. Reprinted by permission of Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc, 
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Following a brief transition by the strings, the work continues with other 
pairs of instruments: clarinets doubled at the m7, flutes doubled at the P5, 
and trumpets playing in parallel major 2nds. If you are not yet familiar with 
this masterpiece of orchestral literature, you should make an cffort to listen 
to it in its entirety. 


PANDIATONICISM 


The technique of pandiatonicism represents an attempt to cqualize the 
scven pitches of the diatonic scale so that no single pitch is heard as tonic. 
The texture of pandiatonic passages tends to be contrapuntal, while individu- 
al lines are likely to be somewhat angular. Example 30-28 is a typical pan- 
diatonic passage. 


Example 30-28. Stravinsky, Danse Russe," from Petrouchka (piano 
reduction) 


Used by permission of Edward B. Marks Music Company. 


Using C, the lowest pitch, as a reference point, we discover the excerpt to be 
based on a $4, 57 scale; yet at no point is the ear permitted to accept С as 
tonic. In this instance the designation 4*7 scale might prove uscful. In an- 
other example from the same ballet (Ex. 30-29), ЕР scems to serve as a kind 
of tonal center. 
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Example 30-29. Stravinsky. “Тһе Masqueraders.” from Petrouchka 
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Here the conflicting rhythmic groupings, the prevalence of 2nds in the tex- 
ture, the quintal harmonies, and the interweaving of multiple ostinato lincs 
(reiterated melodic patterns) create a harmonically static, yet pulsating 
cluster effect that is saturated with the pitches of the Eb major scale. This 
quality of harmonic stasis, significant in that it forces the listener to scck out 
nontraditional determinants of musical shape, plays an important role in 
later developments, 


THE TWELVE-TONE TECHNIQUE 


The procedure for composing with twelve tones is perhaps the most 
methodically revolutionary technique of the twentieth century, It was devel- 
oped by Arnold Schoenberg, who, after a number of years of composing in 
the postromantic style, became intrigued with the concept of atonality, that 
is, the systematic avoidance of permitting any single pitch to sound as tonal 
center. 

Even before Schoenberg had organized his ideas into an actual method of 
composition, certain procedures were operational in his music, such as 
the following: 

1. Avoidance of the Sve, citer as melodic component or harmonic 

interval 

2, Avoidance of traditional pitch collections, that is, any that might 

suggest major or minor triads, and hence, a tonic 

3. Avoidance of more than three successive pitches that might be 

identified with the same diatonic scale 

4. Use of wide-ranging and extremely disjunct melodies 


The Klavierstücke, Op. 11, composed by Schoenberg a numbers of years 
before his twelve-tone system had been codified, illustrate the application of 
some of these constructs, Example 30-30 shows the opening measures of the 


first of the three pieces. 
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Example 30-30. Schoenberg, Klavierstücke, Op. 11, No. 1 


Used by permission of Belmont Music Publishers, Los Angeles, California 90049, Copyright 1910 by 
Universal Edition, Copyright renewed 1938 by Amold Schoenberg. 


The tritone is prevalent as a vertical interval, and the composer makes cx- 
tensive use of the three-note cell that opens the work, The lush, romantic 
texture of the piano writing is indicative of Schoenberg's close spiritual ties 
with the preceding era. 

The principles mentioned above continue to hold true in much of Schoen- 
berg's twelve-tone music, as well as in that of his early followers, especially 
Webern and Berg. Ihe system is designed to methodically equalize all pitches 
of the dodecaphonic scale by the following means: 


1. A twelve-tone composition is to be based on an arrangement or series 
of the twelve pitches that is determined by the composer. This 
arrangement is the tone row or set. 

2. No pitch may be repeated until all other pitches have been sounded. 

There is one exception to this restriction: a pitch may be repeated 

immediately after it is heard. Repetition may also occur within the 

context of a trill or tremolo figure. 

The tone row may, within the confines of the system, legitimately 

be used in retrograde (reversed order), inversion (mirroring of each 

interval), or retrograde inversion (reverse order of the mirrored form), 

as shown below in Webern's row that forms the basis for his Sympho- 

ny Op. 21 (Ex. 30-31). 


s 
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Example 30-31, Webern, Row forms of Symphony Op. 21 


Prime zero (PP) 


Inversion zero (1°) 


Retrograde inversion zero (RIP) 


Any one of these forms may be transposed to begin at any pitch level; thus 
the process may yield up to forty-eight versions of the row (in most in- 
stances). It is important to remember that the original series of pitches is in 
no way comparable to the theme of a theme and variations. While the inter- 
vallic arrangement of the row may tend to bring about the recurrence of 
melodic and harmonic cells, tremendous variety results from the rhythmic 
manipulation and octave displacement typically found in early twelve-tone 
works. 

When you examine a twelve-tone composition, it is helpful to have imme- 
diate access to the forty-eight possible forms of the series, This is most con- 
veniently obtained by use of a matrix or Babbitt square (sometimes called a 
magic square), illustrated in Example 30-32 with the original or prime form 
of the series of Example 30-31 shown as its top row of pitches. The inver- 
sion zero form is laid out in the first vertical column, from top to bottom. 
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Example 30-32. 
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The square may be completed by systematically transposing the interval 
series of P9, beginning on each successive pitch of the 10 form (Ех. 30-33). 
We should mention here that the actual procedure for labeling set forms 
tends to vary somewhat, depending on the theorist cited. In the writings of 
earlier twelve-tone composers, we find the term original used in place of 
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prime. The inevitable confusion arising between O (original) and O (zero, 


which designates the original set of pitches) may have prompted the change 
in terminology. 


Example 30-33. 


0 |9- 3017 
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Precise intervallic spellings are unnecessary: for example, the Һа етер trane- 
position of D-F may be represented by Eb-F#, since the music under discus- 
sion is not governed by traditional rules of consonance and dissonance, It is 
advisable, however, to strive for consistency: always choose ЕЁ rather than 
Gb, for example, or vice versa. 

The level of transposition for each of the row forms, arranged in ascend- 
ing chromatic order of beginning pitches, may be found by reference to the 
index numbers on each side of the matrix, The P? set, for example, trans- 
posed up a M3 to begin on C$, would be designated as P*. You will note that 
the index number reflects, in each case, the number of half steps contained 
within іне interval of wansposition. The retrograde Рі would be labeled as 
R* and would begin on G. 

The construction of the Op. 21 pitch set is an interesting one from many 
standpoints, Each half of the row is made up of adjacent pitches of the 
chromatic scale. In addition the second hexachord (set of six pitches) repre- 
sents the retrograde of the first. Upon comparing R® (the retrograde of the 
row, transposed up a °5), we discover that it is identical with PP. We may 
then assume that for each transposition of the prime set, there is a matching 
retrograde pattern; likewise, for cach inversion, there will be a matching 
retrograde inversion form, 

This built-in correlation between set forms will, of necessity, reduce thc 
available pitch series to twenty-four possibilities, rather than the usual forty- 
eight, The term combinatoriality is often used to describe this feature. The 
distinguishing property of a combinatorial set is its capability of generating 
a number of hexachords that are mutually exclusive, that is, in which no 
pitches are duplicated. 

The availability of complementary hexachords will often play an important 
role in a composer's choice of particular set forms and will tend to bring 
about maximum structural cohesion in а work, To be sure, not all com- 
binatorial rows exhibit the intricate symmetrical relationships found in 
Webern's, An exhaustive discussion of combinatoriality is better suited to 
advanced study in serial techniques than to this introductory chapter. If you 
would like to pursue these topics further, you should look into the writings 
of George Perle or Milton Babbitt, 

Certain rows, such as those of Example 30-34, have achieved a certain 
renown, by virtue of their having formed the basis for well-known serial 
compositions. 
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Example 30-34. Berg, Tone row for Violin Concerto 
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Dallapiccola, Tone row for Quaderno musicale di Annalibera 
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These rows illustrate the care composers lavished on the melodic and har- 
monic possibilities of the original set. The predominance of the third in the 
Berg row, for example, plays an important role in bringing about an almost 
triadic texture within the body of the work. Also in the Berg row, pitches 1, 
3, 5, and 7 of the series (bracketed) represent the open strings of the violin, 
while the last four pitches, which comprise a scgment of a wholc-ronc scale, 
represent the opening notes of "Es ist genug," the Bach chorale prominently 
featured in the last movement, The second example, from Dallapiccola's 
Quaderno musicale di Annalibera, illustrates an all-interval set, in which 
cleven different intervals make up the series. 

Example 30-35 illustrates two processes, both of which occur with some 
frequency in atonal music. The first is the atomization of the melodic line. 
a process known as pointillism. The second is the deliberate juxtaposition of 
minute melodic fragments of contrasting timbre and register; this composi- 
tional device, in which melody is in a sense created by the rapid shifting of 
tone colors, is referred to as Klangfarbenmelodie, or, literally, sound color 
melody," and it is a concept that continues to fascinate many composers in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 
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Example 30-35. Webern, Concerto, Op. 24 
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permission of European American Music Distributors Corporation, sole U.S. agent for Universal 


Copyright 1948 by Universal Edition A.G., Vienna, Copyright renewed, АП rights reserved, Used Бу 
Edition, 
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We should also mention here that the twelve-tonc procedure, while con- 
ceived specifically as a systematic means for avoiding (or rather, to provide 


alternatives to) tonality, has been adapted by later composers as an effec 


е 


means for organizing more tonally oriented music, Тһе row may even bc 


employed as a quasi-pandiatonic procedure. Stravinsky, for example, makes 


use of a twenty-cight-note series for the variations found in the second move- 


ment of his Sonata for Two Pianos and а five-note set for In Memoriam 


Dylan Thomas. 
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TOTAL SERIALIZATION 


Inevitably, as composers became fascinated with the concept of ordering 
pitches, there evolved a keen interest in ordering other parameters of a piece, 
such as rhythm, dynamics, and articulation. The term serialization, which 
earlier in the twentieth century had been considered by some to be synony- 
mous with fwelve-tone method, came to denote the process whereby such 
aspects of music as the subdivisions of the beat, dynamic level of individual 
pitches, and in the case of instrumental music, choice of timbre, were de- 
cided on by means of a predetermined rhythmic, dynamic, and/or timbral 
series. Two composers associated with the origins of this practice are Anton 
Webern, whose fascination with the problem of ordering we have already 
observed, and Olivier Messiaen, whose 1949 piano etude, Mode de valeurs 
et d'intensités, exerted a profound influence upon his pupil, Pierre Boulez. 
Example 30-36 shows the Messiaen pitch set, along with its rhythmic, dyna- 
mic, registral, and attack characteristics, while Example 30-37 illustrates the 
set used by Boulez in Structures. We perceive Boulez's debt to his teacher in 
the fact that the pitch set used is identical to Series I of the Messiaen piece, 


Example 90-96. Messiacn, Әсі funus for Mode de valeurs et d'intensités 


Copyright 1949 Durand S.A. Editions Musicales, Used By Permission Of The Publisher, Theodore 
Presser Company, Sole Representative U.S.A. and Canada. 
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Example 30-37. Boulez, Set forms for Structures, la 
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ere MM 


On the introductory page of Mode de valeurs, Messiaen explains that he 
has employed a thirty-six-pitch series (that is, three separate pitch sets, each 
of which is assigned to a specific register of the piano) and twelve methods 
of attack as follows: 


888 У T “normal”, no sign 
7` Жоғ 306 41 AZ 


He notes that there arc scven dynamic levels ranging from ppp to fff, while 
the register is to a certain extent controlled by the pitch series being used. 
Thus no two appearances of the same pitch class will be identical. 

Example 30-38 shows the beginning of the Messiaen work. Clearly the 
range of dynamic shading called for presents a singular challenge in pianistic 
control and a still more formidable challenge to even the most sophisticated 
listener. 
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Fxample 30-38. Messiaen, Mode de valeurs et d'intoneitéc 
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As you can imagine, the mathematical possibilities for systematic ordering or 
reordering of sets are virtually limitless, and they continuc to present a far 
cinating avenue of exploration for many composers as well as a challenge for 
speculative theorists, 

There is a striking similarity between two seemingly contradictory сот» 
positional processes—namely, the effort to achieve total control and the 
effort to abdicate control entirely through chance or aleatory procedures. 
Both these processes reflect a composer's desire to break free from conscious 
aural choice, thereby discovering sounds or effects that might not otherwise 
occur to him or her, Later in the chapter we will turn our attention to various 
aspects of aleatoric composition. First, however, we will discuss some experi- 
ments in rhythm and meter that preceded the move toward multiparametric 
serialization (the serialization of several aspects of a composition, as we have 
just discussed). 


RHYTHM AND METER 


Because the study of pitch associations constitutes the primary bulwark 
of the traditional tonal system, it would seem reasonable that most attempts 
to establish alternative systems of organization would tend to concentrate on 
that area. Nonetheless, the mainstream of early twentieth-century composi- 
tion saw significant innovations in the areas of rhythm and meter, procedures 
that impart a distinctive twentieth-century flavor to the music involved. 

Primarily, these efforts lay in escaping from the established norm of regu- 
larly recurring pulses subdivided into groupings of two or three, Various 
methods have been employed to this end, with an enormous varicty of re- 
sults, Perhaps ilie commonest of these is that of asymmetric meter such as 
$ or Z, or a composite meter such as 3*3*2, which we encounter frequently 


in the music of Bartók. These are used to provide what we might describe as 
a regular irregularity" in that the groupings in a $ piece ure likely to occur 
consistently as either 2+3 or 3*2. When these two groupings alternate, how- 
ever, the effect becomes one of considerably more unpredictability, A com- 
poser may achieve this desired irregularity by cross accentuation, as seen in 
Example 30-39, 


55 
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Example 30-39. Copland, Billy the Kid, “Mexican Dance and Finale” 


(piano reduction) 


144) 


масс e marcato 


Copyright 1946 by Aaron Copland. Renewed 1973. Reprinted by permission of Aaron Copland, Сору- 


right Owner, and Boosey & Hawkes, Inc,, Sole Publishers. 
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Example 30-40. Adler, “Capriccio 
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© МСМІ.ХІШ by the Lawson-Gould Music Publishers, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Both these procedures provide the listener with a sense of intense rhythmic 
activity coupled with constantly shifting metric accentuation, Since the ef- 
fect upon the listener is one of unequal groupings of subdivisions being 
added together, the process is sometimes referred to as additive rhythm. 

The term polyrhythm has been coined to denote a musical texture in 
which the listener is made aware of multiple rhythmic streams or layers in 
operation simultaneously, each responding to an independently recurring 
metric accent. In some instances the listener may be unaware of the presence 
of any downbeats in the texture. In the following example from Le Sacre du 
printemps, four different ostinato patterns occur simultaneously. The aural 
effect thus created is one of a hovering, static sound mass, almost hypnotic 
in quality. 


Example 30-41, Stravinsky, Le Sacre du printemps (reduction) 
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The term polyrhythm is sometimes confused with another term in com- 
mon usage, polymeter. We use the Former to denote the aural phenomenon 
of simultaneous rhythmic streams, and the latter to refer to the notation of 
two or more meters at once. It is possible for a passage to be polyrhythmic 
and polymetric at the same time, as shown in Example 30-42, 


Example 30-49. Stravinsky, “Danse de la foire," from Petrouchka (piano 
reduction) 


Used by permission of Edward B. Marks Music Company, 


The effect of this passage upon the listener may imply a total lack of barlines. 
He or she is rather aware of a constant triplet background against which 
scemingly spontaneous bursts of rhythmic activity occur. You should keep 
in mind that Petrouchka, which we most often hear performed in the con- 
cert hall, was first composed as a ballet score. In this particular scene, the 
conflicting musical events represent specific actions taking place on the stage. 

The system of metric modulation, developed by Elliott Carter, represents 
yet another form of rhythmic experimentation, namely, an intense focus on, 
and exploitation of, minute mathematical relationships as a means of precise- 
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ly controlling the flow of the music. In Example 30-43, we see the duple 
pulse being systematically stretched, through the interpolation of added sub- 


beats, from e = 126 to 4 = 72. Fourteen measures later, we find that the 
quarter-note beat has been compressed to a value of 90, through the use of 
sixteenth-note quintuplet subdivisions, from which the subsequent “normal” 
sixteenth-note subdivision derives its duration, 


Example 30-43. Carter, Fantasy for Woodwind Quartet 


— 


Copyright ©) 1959 by Associated Music Publishers, Inc, Used by permission, 
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Example 50-44, Messiaen, "Dance of Fury for Seven Trumpets,” from 
Quartet for the End of Time 


Décidé, vigoureux, granitique, un peu vif (d= 176 env.) 


VI. 


Piano 


Copyright 1942 Durand S.A, Editions Musicales, Used By Permission Of The Publisher, Theodore 
Presser Company, Sole Representative U.S.A, and Canada, 
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The opening two measures, except for one sixteenth beat, would fit a 4 
framework, The third measure contains one cighth-note value too many, 
while the fourth measure has been lengthened by three sixteenths. As the 
movement proceeds, any comparison with a time signature becomes point- 
less; in fact, the listener would have difficulty perceiving an implied regular 
meter even at the beginning. 


ALEATORY OR CHANCE MUSIC 


Aleatory refers to music in which various elements of a composition аге, 
in varying degrees, determined by chance. While the term is essentially a 
twentieth-century addition to the vocabulary of music, the idea of chance is 
by no means new to the realities of musical performance. Composers have 
long been at the mercy of poor performers, inadequate instruments, cough- 
racked audiences, and imprecise musical notation, We can also mention the 
time-honored practice of improvisation, encompassing the baroque continuo 
part, the realization of a classical concerto cadenza, and certainly the virtuoso 
group improvisation associated with jazz. 

The application of chance to music composition may manifest itself in 
one of two ways: the overall plan of the piece may be precisely notated, 
with specific details left either to the performer or to chance, or the com- 
positional process itself may be indeterminate. The best-known, and perhaps 
the earliest, advocate of indeterminacy as a valid approach to music perfor- 
mance and composition is the American John Cage. His Imaginary Landscape 
for 12 Radios is a model of precise notation, Each pair of twenty-four per- 
formers is furnished with a radio and an individual part, on which is indicated 
tuning, volume, and tone control, There is, in addition, a conductor equipped 
with a stopwatch. Obviously, despite the precision of performance instruc- 
tions, every performance will differ greatly from every other one, dependent 
upon geographic location and time of day. A performance in New York City, 
for example, will always be a totally different experience than one in Omaha, 
Nebraska (where the premiere performance took place in 1951). 

The piece with which Cage is most widely identified may well be the onc 
entitled 4733”, The first performance took place at Woodstock, New York, on 
August 29, 1952, and featured David Tudor, a pianist and longtime profes- 
sional associate of Cage. The piece consisted at that time of three movements, 
the beginnings of which were indicated by the closing of the keyboard lid; 
the opening of the keyboard lid signaled the end of each movement, For the 
duration of each movement (33”, 2'40”, and 1'20" respectively), the pianist 
remained motionless on stage. The published score of the piece consists of a 
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single page. and gives the playing instructions “Tacet” for each movement. 
It further specifies that the work is "playable" by any instrument or instru- 
mental ensemble, and that it may last any length of time. The chief impor- 
tance of this seemingly tongue-in-cheek work, whose aural effect relies 
entirely upon miscellancous noises occurring in the concert hall, lies in the 
obligation it places upon the listener to incorporate what would normally be 
disturbing noises (a cough, the hiss of a radiator, the rustling of a program, а 
plane passing overhead) into the framework of a musical experience, 

Cage's pioneer efforts inspired a host of followers, and the result was an 
incredible diversity of musical endeavor. The length to which Cage dis- 
ciples have carricd his original ideas may be scen in a group of pieces by 
Max Neuhaus, composed between 1966 and 1968. The set comprises six 
sound-oriented compositions, specifically designed for a situation other than 
that of the concert hall, The first of these, "Listen," specifies that the 
audience, who arrive expecting a concert or lecture, are to be put on a bus, 
have their hands stamped with the word "Listen," and then driven through 
an existing sound environment. One such “performance,” for example, took 
place in the Consolidated Edison Power Station at Fourteenth Street and 
Avenue D in New York City. “Drive-In Music," the fifth piece in the group, is 
designed for people in automobiles. The original score consists of a street map 
of a small area in Buffalo, New York, designating the streets along which the 
listener is to drive. At various locations along the route, radio transmitters, 
which may be heard only through an AM radio, are mounted on telephone 
poles or trees, Their broadcast areas are designed to overlap, so that at any 
given time the listener is hearing а combination of signals. Since the actual 
“music” heard by the concertgoer is subject to such a multitude of fluctua- 
tions, brought about not only by the choice of sounds (which might range 
anywhere from noise to snippets of classical repertoire), but also by the 
weather, speed of travel, engine noise, and so on, we simply cannot con- 
ceptualize or describe the resulting musical effect without having experienced 
it. The last piece in the group, “Telephone Access,” requires active participa- 
tion in the composition process by the listener, who is instructed to dial a 
specific long distance number. Upon reaching the number, which is hooked 
into an electronic sound system, the caller pronounces individual words that 
are then transformed into electronic sounds and immediately played back 
over the phone line, 

Compositions such as those just described tend, of necessity, to be notated 
either by means of specific verbal instructions, or in a graphic manner. The 
earliest use of graphic notation was often viewed as a means of saving the 
composer tedious hours of copying, while providing a more dramatic and 
descriptive representation of his or her musical intent to the performer. But 
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the unique notational requirements of some types of aleatoric music spawned 
an interest in Цас artistic layout of dic score itself, even in the case of music 
intended for performance by traditional instruments. 


One such example, scored for sole piano and showing a great deal of 
pitch and rhythm detail, is illustrated in Example 30-45, by George Crumb. 


Example 30-45, Crumb, “The Magic Circle of Infinity,” from Makrokosmos I 


& The Magic Circle of Infinity 
(Moto 


== 


Copyright © 1974 by С, F. Peters Corporation. Used by permission, 
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Finally, graphic notation can be a means of indicating the nontraditional 
use of instruments, as in Example 30-46, by William Penn. 


Example 30-46. Penn, Designs (performance directions and page 2 of score) 


nstructions ама ial 


Же еле тт ates t ей af at ж inr, Ас ябу my che abet 
rt ме атажан к?р) ж авг у черн тт 2” Әс лу жə.” В 


Kee ч Carn жж мыл” t I ung, ЧУ a rom 
еке лыы, ыны cmm Kong det > aeo 4- 
Mex ДУ ал”. tmi Йе S cut P pn, ФС eaae Heder, 


П 


p 
Мы oi 


ж 
Genf Ay We awrite. Ж MN AS Hh! эш ap ANC PIDE 


JO un BSG) ant w m әт araw" amio. Te motor meade Же 
A wan әй re atom, 


Дл т еүбес het, oiim 
4 «өте Dia stor, 


га 2 
Los „ ar ir 4 ите ów repo of Me arte 


ж wt — 
. — a am n, 


— . of tie фе, one ont é ж het oF ж/ж Ma 
1 nnm att не жб» of My Aw Pope desea у чйр 


|, — æ — ¿Au eris mi жеш, кз езген atin amt 

TAANA mee mous arb! h g өтіс жәме 

9 9 Kür © жә = 
^ 


epi РЫ arte “ж ri w atn nd o tj o n k жыл 2 wm) mre 


KË бе жет z f дг Ar рЫ a Ж doom A Ж emt 


* жж елеетһе — “еу женл — 
— Le > — ж liz 


— d 
25 @ art pnta Mo nein of mf жу 77 2 а” agde 9 іу 
24 gre ohare ae те . му ж міні # amy ner 


. 6 n nr 
Алей ein, ur Mee eg 1 НУ ter ү 
Bt te ДАС длина! "laugatér* Condalanca 

Aan Reber Pishgan, u ap Pishgan, wee! ad, 


Revised Dam, 974 


Used by permission of the composer, Designs is available on rental from the Theodore Presser Com- 


pany, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 


zm free а тайған tampe. 
” Жән «же at жад жағ жг S жеме: è Айу ет «ӘУ, ж 
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алы " = a — = E > 4. — А 
22143241 ты, Ё РА 
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The concept of phase or process music may he seen as a logical extension 
of the aleatoric procedure. Use of this terminology is generally credited to 
Steve Reich, who introduced the technique in a 1965 tape piece, It's Gonna 
Rain, and later applied it to an instrumental work, Piano Phase (1967). Phase 
music consists of the constant repetition, over an extended period of time, 
of a given number of musical elements by an ensemble which may or may 
not be precisely specified. The musical segments are most often performed in 
a predetermined order; the unique property of this music results from the 
indeterminacy of the time lapse between each event, thus causing the instru- 
ments to move in and out of “phase” with cach other as the music progresses. 
Piano Phase consists of uhiruy-uwo musical fragments, to be played cither by 
two pianos or two marimbas. In “Music as a Gradual Process," taken from 
his book of essays, Writings about Music, Reich articulates the type of think- 
ing which led to this procedure: 


T do not mean the process of composition, but rather pieces of music that are, 
literally, processes. The distinctive thing about musical processes is that they deter- 
mine all the note-to-note (sound-to-sound) details and the over all form simultane- 
ously. (Think of a round or infinite canon.) I am interested in perceptible processes. 
I want to be able to hear the process happening throughout the sounding music. To 
een closely detailed listening a musical process should happen extremely 

ually, 

Performing and listening to a gradual musical process resembles: pulling back a 
swing, releasing it, and observing it gradually come to rest; turning over an hour 
glass and watching the sand slowly run through to the bottom; placing your feet in 
the sand by the ocean's edge and watching, feeling, and listening to the waves grad- 
ually bury them.“ 


*Steve Reich, Writings about Music (Halifax: The Press of the Nova Scotia College of Art and De- 
sign, 1974), p. 9. 
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TEXTURE AND ELECTRONIC MUSIC 


We have seen how texture has played an increasingly significant role in the 
evolution of twentieth-century musical thought, particularly insofar as it 
represents a means of organization free from the traditional restrictions of 
key and chord. Even in Debussy we find an unusual preponderance of un- 
accompanied, angular melodies, figuration independent of functional con- 
siderations, and vertical sonorities used solely for the sake of color. 

Edgar Varese's Ionisation, composed in 1931, calls for thirteen musicians 
playing a total of thirty-seven percussion instruments, including, in addition 
to the standard battery, two sirens, bongos, guiros, slapsticks, Chinese 
blocks in three registers, maracas, and a number of less usual instruments. 
Despite the presence of chimes, celesta, and piano (all of which are saved 
exclusively for the finale), the piece is essentially an impressive study in 
nonpitched sonorities; its novelty has perhaps never been surpassed, 

An important work composed in 1960, Threnody for the Victims of Hiro- 
shima by Krzysztof Penderecki, represents a striking and unprecedented 
advance in the use of string sonorities. Examine Example 50-47, a page from 
the score of this work, 

The cluster effect, shown graphically in the score, involves very specific 
pitch indications on each player's individual part. For rhythmic direction, 
the performers must obviously rely heavily on cues from the conductor. 

The previous example shows the traditional concept of “chord” or vertical 
"event" being replaced by a shifting, iridescent fabric of sound. Another pas- 
sage, taken from later in the work (Ex. 30-48) shows the use of what we 
might term "noise" brought about through nontraditional use of the fifty- 
two stringed instruments, and serving to help define the overall formal struc- 
ture of the work. 
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Example 30-47. Penderecki, Threnody for the Victims of Hiroshima 


a v , ' 
15” 20" 10" — 


Copyright (c) 1961 by Deshon Music, Inc, and PWM Editions, Used with Permission, All Rights Re- 
served, 
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Example 30-48. Penderecki, Threnody for the Victims of Hiroshima 


Copyright @ 1961 by Deshon Music, Inc, and PWM Editions, Used with permission, All Rights Re- 
served, 
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—v—B к ж н hber = 


The symbols used in this excerpt are explained in an introductory page to 
the score, shown as Example 30-49. 
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Example 30-49. Penderecki, Threnody for the Victims of Hiroshima 


SKROTY 
| SYMBOLE 


ordinario 
sul ponticello 
sul tasto 
col legno 


legas Бани 
podwyższenie o tonu 


podwyzsrenie cà tonu 
obritenie o% (олу 


obniżenie 07% tonu 


najwyższy diwiek Instru- 
mentu (wytokost nieokre- 
Шола) 


grot między podsiaw- 
kiem 1 strunnikiem 


бгредсіо no 4 strunach 
za podstowkiem 


groc na strunniku (arco) 


grat na podstowky 


ae ae Ving eas 
w gétng plyie skrzypiec 
— lub ezubkami nal. 
c 


kilka nieregularnych 
zmion smyczka 


molto vibrato 


bordzo wolne vibroto w 
obrebie éwierétonu, uzy- 
skane przez przesuwonie 
palco 


bardzo szybkie i nieryl- 
mizowgne tremolo 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AND SYMBOLS 


raised by™ tone 
raised bv3%s tone 
lowered by!i tone 
lowered by 4 tone 


highest note ol the in- 
strument (indefinite pitch) 


play between bridge ond 
tollpiece 


arı o on 4 strings 
— the bridge = 
play on teilpiece (arco) 


play o^ bridge 


percussion effect: strike 
the upper sounding boord 
el the vinlin with the aut 


or the finger-tips 
several irregular changes 
of bow 


molto vibrato 


very slow vibrato with 
at, tone frequency difler- 
ence produced by slid- 
Ing the linger 


very rapid not rhythmi- 
tired tremolo 


mar? 
45:44 гр 
Е E 


* 


^ 
It 
d- 
+ 
7 


nv 


— 


an 


x 


SIGNES D'ABREVIA- 
TION ET SYMBOLES 


hausse іс note d'un quart 
de ton 


hausse іс note de trots 
quarts de ton 


obaisse іс note d'un 
quort de ton 


obaisse la note de trols 
quorts de fon 


le son le plus olgu de l'in- 
strument (hauteur indé- 
terminde) 


jouer entre le chevalet el 
le cordier 

orpége sur 4 cordes 
entre ie chevaler ет ie 
cordier 


jouer sur le cordier (arco) 


jover sur le chevalet 


ele! de percussion: frap- 
per іс table de dessus 
du vielen avec le talon 
de larche! ov avec les 
bouts des doigt 
plusieurs changements 
dorchet irréguliers 
molto vibrato 

vibrato trés lent à inter- 
val d'un quart de ton 
par le déplacement du 
doigt 


irémolo très rapide, 
mois sons rythme précis 


ABKÜRZUNGEN 
UND SYMBOLE 


Erhöhung um "Топ 
Erhöhung um % Ton 
Erniedrigung um Ton 
Erniedrigung um Тол 


höchster Ton des Instru- 
mentes (unbestimmte 
Tonhähe) 


zwischen Steg und Salten- 
haller spielen 


Aepegolo zwischen She 
vnd Saitennolter (4 — 
len) 


au! dem Saltenhalter 
spielen (arco) 


aut dem Steg spielen 
Schlagzeugellekt mil 
don Frosch oder mit 


Finaersoltze die Decke 
schlagen 


mehrere unregelmäßige 
Bogenwechsel 
molto vibrato 


sehr sames Vibrato 
mit 14 - Ton-Frequenzdil- 
ferenz durch Fingerver- 
schiebung 


sehr schnelles, nicht 
chytmisiertes Tremolo 


Copyright © 1961 by Deshon Music, Inc, and PWM Editions, Used with permission, All Rights Re- 


served, 
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We can see in this music the increased use of illustrative or symbolic nota- 
tion. This practice has become increasingly popular, commensurate with the 
increase in the complexity of twentieth-century music, Composers have sur- 
mised, and no doubt correctly, that players in an instrumental ensemble will 
be far more likely to “improvise” awkward, nontonal passages than to expend 
the effort and practice required to learn them, particularly for pieces that are 
not part of the standard repertoire. 

Various other methods of expanding the coloristic possibilities of tradi- 
tional instruments include the use of prepared piano (adding thumbtacks 
to the hammers, placing objects on or between the strings), strumming or 
hitting the strings inside the piano. Sprechstimme (a cross between singing 
and dramatic speaking, in which a melodic contour is preserved, but actual 
pitch is indeterminate), use of exaggerated woodwind harmonics, multi- 
phonies (double or triple stops on woodwind instruments, created by various 
means), blowing or humming into a disengaged mouthpiece, thus producing 
a unique tone color, the technique of speech chorus involving shouting, 
whispering, and so on. 

Inevitably, with the mounting interest in coloristic effects, the possibilities 
for electronic sound generation began to be investigated more closely. The 
earliest instruments to have practical applications were developed in the 
1920s and included the theremin, the trautonium, and the ondes martenot. 
All three instruments made use of electronic oscillators as tone generators; 
they differed only in the manner by which the performer played the instru- 
ment. Toward the midpoint of the century technical developments in the 
tape recorder resulted іп the growing popularity of musique concrète, in 
which natural sounds—such as a voice, an instrument, or the ticking of a 
clock—were first recorded, then subjected to modilication by means of al- 
tered playback speed, reversed tape direction, fragmentation and splicing of 
the tape, creation of a tape loop, echo effect, and other timbral manipula- 
tions, Although the distinction may not be apparent to the listener, the term 
electronic music, strictly speaking, refers to music generated synthetically 
by means of an oscillator. The tones thus obtained may be precisely con- 
trolled for frequency, amplitude, and waveform. Further possibilities exist 
through the use of white noise (which theoretically consists of all the audible 
frequencies at random amplitudes and suggests a hissing sound), amplifiers, 
filters, modulators, equalizers, sequencers, and reverberation units. 

Since the tape recorder continued to be the only medium for the realiza- 
tion of an electronic score, composers were faced with visual and dramatic 
problems in an actual concert situation. Many found the solution in com- 
bining one or morc live performers with prerecorded tape music. 
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More recently, the digital computer has burst upon the scene with instru- 
ments of amazing sophistication and versatility, such as the Fairlight CMI 
and the Synclavier. These present today's composer with an almost bewilder- 
ing array of choices and options, including multimedia performances that 
may feature live computer-generated music coordinated with spectacular 
light shows. Considering the current dizzying pace of technological develop- 
ment, it is likely that this relative newcomer will play an increasingly signifi- 
cant role in the music world. 


SUMMARY AND FORWARD LOOK 


We have observed that the сапу twentieth century was characterized 
by a curious dichotomy: on the one hand, an extension of postromantic 
tendencies, while on the other, a conscious (at times almost militant) 
attempt to establish a totally new musical language. Composers in both 
camps succeeded in developing distinctly new methods of expression 
that were clearly indigenous to their age. This early ambivalence has 
continued to manifest itself in the continuing diversity of musical 
language. 

Although we have not discussed commercial or popular music in 
this chapter, we should perhaps mention that these genres alone have 
maintained strict allegiance to the conventions of tonality, at least up 
until the mid-twentieth century. Some observers cite this exception as 
evidence that as the twentieth century progressed, a rift was gradually 
widening between composers of serious music and the public taste. 

No one at present can know just how future historians will regard 
our era and evaluate the primary direction of our musical culture. Sure- 
ly no component of musical style—pitch, harmony, my dun, textuic, 
form—has remained untouched by the stylistic explosion that marked 
the turn of the century. Yct as the century draws to a close, there seems 
to be an attempt by many to draw from earlier developments rather 
than to strike out on totally individual and innovative paths, We can 
see, in some cases, a fusion of trends that at one time seemed headed in 
opposite directions. The idea of serialism, for example, which was 
conceived as a systematic means of escape from the deeply entrenched 
conventions of tonality, has indeed been pressed into the service of 


RUMENTAL RANGES 
TRANSPOSITIONS 


Instrument Abbreviation Sounding range Written range 


Flute FI. == Same 
> 
2 
Oboe Ob. E Same 
= 
4 ^ = Treble clef, 
Bb Clarinet Clar. in Bb = M2 higher 
Bassoon Bsn. —= = Same 
Treblc clef, 
Alto Sax A. Sax Xue M6 higher 
Treble clef, 
Tenor Sax T. Sax == M9 higher 
French Horn На, in F == P5 higher 


11 1 
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Instrument 


B» Trumpet 


Trombone 


Tuba 


Violin 


Viola 


Cello 


Bass 


Abbreviation 


Tpt. in BP 


Trb. 


Tuba 


VI. 


Via. 


Ve. 


D.B. 


Sounding range 


Written range 


Treble clef, 
M2 higher 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same; tenor 
clef also 
used when 
convenient 


> 


RS TO SELF-TESTS 


The answers given to certain kinds of Self-Test problems must be considered to be sug- 
gested solutions, since more than one correct answer might be possible. When you have 


questions, consult your instructor. 


CHAPTER 1 


Self- Test 1-1 


Part A, p. 5. 
1. CC 2E $t 4 5. a* 6. zŠ 7.44 


Part B, p. 5. 
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Self- Test 1-2 
Part A, p. 11. 


C major қ I 1 E major 


^ e / ' 
y— OO ooo OO OS OS 


A CN 
— ОҚА rn D 
H — 


1. Ab 2E 3.F 4. Eb 5.G 6. Gb 7. Cf 


Part D, p. 12. 


1, Ep 2. Ct 3. two sharps 4. F 5. four flats 
6. five sharps 7. Сэ 8. two flats 9.G 10. D» 
11. six sharps 12. seven flats 13. E 14. three sharps 
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Self- Test 1-3 


Part A, p. 15. 


a (harmome) 


€ (natural) 


c$ (harmonic) 


Í (natural) 


er (melde) 


uf (harmonxc] 


bo (natural) 


18 (melodic) 


Part B, p. 16. 


3. сў 4.f 5. ab 6. d$ 7. eb 


2.е 


1. g 


Part C, p. 16. 


Part D, p. 16. 


5. df 
10 


4. three sharps 


3. сў 


8.g 
13.¢ 


2. cb 


1. one flat 
6. five flats 


11. 


. two sharps 


9. four flats 


14, us 


7. seven sharps 
12. seven flats 


с 
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Part B, p. 23. 

1. P5 2. m2 3.97 4. m6 5. *4 
6. M7 7. M3 8. ^3 

Part C, p. 23. 


Part D, p. 23. 
1. m3 2. Pl 3. m6 4. P8 5. M3 
6. P4 7. m3 8. 5 9. m2 10. +1 

11. m2 12. м7 


CHAPTER 2 


Self-Test 2-1 


Part A, p. 26. 

15 2.4 3.3 4.8 5.7 
6.5 7.6 8.4 9.2 10. 12 
Part R. p. 97. 


1. triple 2. duple (or quadruple) 3. quadruple (or duple) 
4. duple (or quadruple) 5. triple 


Part C, p. 27. 
1. B5 2. Ab 3.E 4. Df 5. E 
6. B 7. B» 8. E> 9. A» 10. A 


11.G 12. Gt 13. F 14. С? 15. C2 
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Self- Test 2-2 


p. 28. 


1. simple quadruple (or simple duple) 

2. compound duple (or compound quadruple) 
3. simple triple 

4. simple duple (or simple quadruple) 

5. compound duple (or compound quadruple) 


Self-Test 2-3 

Part A, p. 36. 

1. simple quadruple 3; 2 2. 2, 8 3. simple duple; 2, 2 

4. ds 1 5. simple triple; d; 3 6. compound quadruple; д, lé 
Part B, p. 36. 

1.3 2. t (or 7 7) 3.7 (r J 87) 44 5.7 6.4 è (or =) 


Notice that = would not be a good answer for no. 3, since this rest would obscure the 
beats in the measure (see рр. 33-34). 


Part C, p. 36. 


1.3 24% F, 3.8 4. 10 5. ¥ 6. same as no. 2 


Part D, p. 37. 


£84 144 117224, .àJ 725173272521 


— 


EAN III IA 
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Part E, p. 37. 


Part F, p. 37. 


1. simple duple (or quadruple); 2 (or 4) over some note value (1, 2, 4, 8, etc.) 
2. compound quadruple (or duple); 12 (or 6) over some note value 


3. sounds like compound duple or compound single, but notated as simple triple (sec 
p. 32); 3 over some note value 


4. simple quadruple (or duple); 4 (or 2) over some note valuc 


5. compound duple (or quadruple); 6 (or 12) over some note valuc 


Part G, p, 38 
Tf 2.G 3. c$ 4. A 5. B» 
6. c 7.D 8. E» 9.b 10. F 


11.g 12. ft 13. E 14. Ab 
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CHAPTER 3 

Self- Test 3-1 

Part A, p. 40. 

1. bb: Bb/Db/F 2. E: E/G#/B 3. рә: G/Bb/Db 4. fo: F/Ab/Ch 
5. с: C/Eb/G 6. D*: D/F$/A$ 7. А: A/C#/E 8. d: D/F/A 


9. Gb: Gb/Bb/D» 10. B: B/D#/F# 11. ab: Ab/Cb/E» 12. сў: C#/E/G# 


Part B, p. 40. 


Part C, p. 41. 

4, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7 8. 9. 10 
Fifth C$ Bb Fe D$ Gb À Е Cb Gt B 
Third A Gb D 8 Eb F$ c$ Ab E Gt 
Root Р Eb B 4 Cb Dé A c# E 
Type m m + M ° M ° m M 


Part D, p. 41. 
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third 


third 


fifth 


root 


fifth 


third 


foot 


fifth 


M 


M 


M 


Self-Test 3-2 


Part A, p. 42. 


5. M7 
10. Dom 7 


15. m7 


4. *7 


9. M7 
14. °7 


3:77 


2. M7 
7. m7 


12. ^7 


1. m7 


8. Dom 7 
13. Dom 7 


#7 


11. 7 


Part B, p. 43. 


M Dom? m? 


Dom7 


M7 


m? 


м? 


M? 


м? 


г 


Part C, p. 43. 


third of 


root of third of fifth of fifth of seventh of 


seventh of 


с 


M? 


м? 


7 


Dom 


Filth ol third of root of seventh of fifth of third of 
Dom? 


ront of 


seventh of 


Dom? 
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CHAPTER 4 


Self- Test 4-1 


Part A, p. 48. 


Root E 
Type m7 


Inversion 
symbol 


Part B. p. 48. 
Root F 
Type m7 


Inversion 7 
symbol 


Part C, p. 49. 
1. Schubert. 


Root D» 
Type M 


Inversion 6 
symbo 


2. Byrd. 

1 
Root F 
Type m 
Inversion 


symbol 


> 


M 


Аф 
2 


M 


5. б 7 
G E С 
°7 Dom? m 
HU 3 
3: 4: S 
u: * Ж 
M m Dom7 
ç 
з ^4 5 
Eb Ab Db 
Dom; M M 
$ 6 
з ж 5 
F Ёр А 
Ма МЕЕ 20 


Gb 
M 


Bo 


M7 


M 


M 


M 


8 
Fé 
M 


{ 


De 
M 


9 
Do 
Dom? 
7 


As 
M 


12 13 14 15 16 
E FR G E D 


M 9 m?’ ° Dom? 
{ š т 6 4 
10 11 

C Ft 

#7 М7 

$ а. 

190 411 10 

B» Ab Db 

m Dom; M 


7 
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3, Fischer, 
я 2 & & S&S B PD, WM M, Mm X 
Root E О A ЖБ W F G.€ D БУШ G € 
Type M 7 m М7 7 M Dom? M m? ° m Dom? M 
Inversion $£ 3. wt 1 Sore 7 $ 2. 54 
symbol 
Self- Test 4-2 
p. 53. 
2.GM 3. ы 4.DM 5. Df? 
6. D£ 7 7. B Dom7 8.Em 9. F$ Dom7 10. B m 
11. EM 12. K M 13. EM 14. AM 
CHAPTER 5 
Seff- Tust 5-7 
Part A, p. 58, 
1. V 2. ivê 3. ii 4. 1116 5. ii 
6. vii^ 7.1 8.5? 9. iii 10. vii? 
11. Vf 12. IV 13.i 14. vi 15. 11$ 


Part B, p. 58. 
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Part C. p. 59. 


1. IV 

6. IV 
11. IV 
16.1 
21.1 
26. V 
31.1 
36. vi 
41. V 
46. IV 


Self-Test 5-2 


Part A, p. 62. 
1. iv? 
6. IVM? 

11. V3 


Part B, p. 63. 


2.V 
7. V 
12. 1116 
17. V 

22. ii 
27. IV 
32.1 
37. iii® 
42. ii 
47.1 


3.1v$ 

8.V 
13. iii 
18.1 
23. vi 
28. vii 
33. V 
38. IV 
43. iii 
48.1 


4. V 
9.1 
14. IV 
19. IV 
24. vi 

29.1 
34. IV 
39. 1 
44. vi 


Б. I$ 
10. iii 
15.1 
20. IV6 
25.У 
30. V5 
35. 1116 
40.1 
45. iii 


HIM Ab: 
(3) 
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Part C, p. 63. 
1. Bach. 
1.1 2.vi 3. iii 4.1V Б. ТУМ? 
6. Vi 7.16 8. iif 9у 10.1 
2. Schumann. 
Fl 2. vii 3. I$ 4. vii 5.1 
6. iif 7. V 8.1 9.1 10, 16 
11. IV 12. 16 13. V1 14.1 15. V 
CHAPTER 6 
Self-Test 6-1 
Part A, p. 69. 


a. Resolve 7 to 1. 

b. Not in a IV chord. 

c. Two leaps should outline a triad. 
d, Two focal points. 


a. Leap of a 7th. 
b. Leap of a *4, 
C. Two focal points. 
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a, Not in a iv chord. 

b. Descending leap should be preceded and followed by ascending motion. 
с. Follow leap with descending motion. 

d. Interval of *2. 


Fart B, p. /U (sample solutions). 


Self- Test 6-2 


Part A, p. 73. 
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Part B, p. 73, 


A 
© Se £ ee \ ©, IT Z 
FP —— ur . ² ammm — m 

— де!!! === — — + — ( 


Se EE 


Self-Test 6-3 


Part A, p. 78. 


The progression is G: I / IV I/ V/ vi V / I / 
Parallel 6ths: S/A, m. 1; S/T, пип, 3-4 
Parallel 3rds: S/T, mm. 1-3; S/B, m. 3 


nd ae 
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4. Four-part chorus (SATB) 


5. Phree-part chorus (SAB) 


Part G, p. 107. 


Part H, p. 108, 


5.1% 
0. vi 
15. v6 


2. IV$ 3, iv? 4, M7 


1. V? 
6. vi? 
11. ivi 


1 


9. б 
14, 194 


vii^g 
13. VI 


1 


7.V 


12. É 
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CHAPTER 8 
Self- Test 8-1 


Part A, p. 117, 


1. The voice leading features parallel 4ths (arpeggiated in the right hand), as in Example 8-7. 


21] iv? i$ V NKU is vii? i i / vii? i V 
Тһе if and iv use the doubling in Example 8-1 la; the vii uses Example 8-11b. 

3/i/ (VEL Lif vi or Vi / is üs уу 
With a little imagination, we can find most of the bass line, both forward and backward, 
in the melody: 


forward 


— аа toe xw 2” 


LL HP ccm om 
= — 


Ld 
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CHAPTER 9 


Self- Test 9-1 


Part A, p. 137. 


1. This excerpt is a repeated parallel period. 


pex parallel period — 
| l Í к | (repeat) 
PAC 


a Ақ ЖЄ Xi БӨ ГЕУ 7 


parallel 


[ double period | 
— period == period ee 
[oec [pee — poses 


HC HC PAC 
(m.4) (m.8) E in (m.16) 


There are modified sequences in the melody in mm. 1-4, 5-6, 9-12, and 13-14. 


3. Since mm. 1-8 constitute a contrasting period, the whole theme can be heard as a con- 
trasting period with a repeated and extended consequent phrase. 


5 zen contrasting period 88 
исо О пана заа а Ü—BX:ĩ ет) 
HC PAC PAC 


(m.4) (m.8) (m.17) 
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4. This excerpt is a repcated parallel period (not a double period). Octaves by contrary 
motion occur between melody and bass in mm. 7-8 and mm. 15-16. 


err parallel period = parallel period — 
еш аты Ee SE аа d Edid 


HC PAC PAC 
(m.4) (m.8) Ты a (m.16) 
Part D, р. 141, 
% 
contrasting 


| double period | 
poem period — — period — 
к" — pesci — pee gnis 5 


PAC 


2; 
parallel 


хаб 3 double eriod ee Ze: UPS 
5 period — oo period — 
ШЕШ ШІГІТТІ Ж UNT. ра" етану: me EE. 


Hc AC 
(V) 
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CHAPTER 10 


Self-Test 10-1 


Part A, p. 151. 


is / 


i6 / vii% 


1. g: i / i$ | - / i / vi 


The іу is a pedal six- four chord. 


1 / 


IV 


8 v/i 


vs | - тув 
The 15 is а cadential sin-four, 


2.1 


IV 


-four. 


The 18 in this example is also a cadential six 


Part B, p. 152, 


— 


к 


wë (4) 
pasung 
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Part C, p. 152. 
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i 


2. soprano: p; tenor: p; bass: p, p, p 
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(review рр. 76-77) occur between the 1 and IV chords, Bach disguised these through the 
use of passing tones. The parallel 5ths in m. 2 are not objectionable, because the second 


5th is а °5 (review p. 76). Slightly unusual is the proportion of chords with a doubled 


3. The only voice-leading problem seen in the reduction is found in m. 4, where direct 5ths 
third 


four out of sixteen. 


n 
* 


reduction 4 


ГІ 
„ШТ || 


ye 


` 


kb: 


Part B, p. 168. 


arp 


at 
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Part C, p. 169. 
Bach, “Herr Christ, der ein'ge Gott's-Sohn" 


CHAPTER 12 


Self-Test 12-1 


Part ^, p. 178. 


1. m. 1: p; m. 5: p, p, app; m. 4: app, n 
2. m. 24: app, app; m. 25: app, app; m. 26: app, p, p 


3. m. 72: n, n; m. 74: 7-6; m. 75: 7-6, app, p; m. 76: p, p; m. 77: (melody) ant, (alto) ant 


Notice (1) the scalar motion in all voices, inspired, of course, by the melody; (2) the incom- 

plete IV, which contributes to the scalar motion; (3) the root position vii’, appearing here in 
one of its few typical usages; (4) the 7-3 movement at the cadence not unusual for Bach in 

an inner voice. 
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ИЛИР ТИР LN. 
(ша Mmm. 22 mat 


This is a difficult example that could be analyzed a number of ways. Notice in the reduction 


(1) how the vi$ in m. 1 breaks up the parallel 5ths between alto and bass from the | chord to 


the ii chord; (2) the melodic sequence in mm. 1-4; (3) the parallel sixth chords in mm. 5-8 
(review pp. 112-114). 
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Part B. p. 180. 


Part C, p. 180. 


Mozart, Sonata K. 330, Ш 
Allegretto = 


. 
— - x = 


CHAPTER 13 


Self-Test 13-1* 


p. 189. 
SF тан Ы 
ом ED S IE 
VS Eie e РЕ Vioc 
быр E Mas wur 


The a! is an anticipation, 


All the levels analyses are subject to other interpretations. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Self-Test 14-1 


Part A, p. 202. 


Part B, p. 202. 


т.1 Vi deceptive 35 With 7 in an inner voice and in the major mode, it may 
move down to 6 instead of up to 1. The seventh resolves normally. All voices move 


by step. 

m.2 У? ornamented by a neighbor and a 4-3 suspension. The V? is complete, but the | is 
incomplete, due to the resolution of the leading tone in the alto, The seventh resolves 
down by step. 

m.5 Another ornamented V7, but in this case the leading tone is frustrated, leading to a 
complete I chord. The seventh resolves down by step. 


Part C, p. 203. 


t в 
D #1 ЯЗІЛУНО :SESAL-4138 OL Su AAN 
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Part E, p. 204. 


1. Bach, "Kommt her zu mir, spricht Gottes Sohn" 


— 
738  — ——— -— a — —< = 
— Аша! чы < из man me 
. ⁵—⁵³A— cate = . "' ama eee 
— 


G: ii „ 1 ш wv V a 
Most people would expect а 16 here, 
The iii comes as 4 surprise, 


2. Bach, “Jesu, der du meine Seele" 
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CHAPTER 15 


Self-Test 15-1 


Part A, p. 211. 


Part B, p. 211. 


1. The leading tone (gå) resolves up to tonic. The seventh (d) is approached by a suspension 
figure and resolves down by step to 3. 

2. The leading tone (1%!) resolves up to ]. The seventh (c?) is approached by a passing tone 
figure and resolves down by step to 3. 

3. There is no leading tone in this chord. The seventh (f!) is approached by an appoggiatura 
figure and resolves down by step to 3. 


Part C, p. 211. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Self-Test 16-1 


Part A, p. 222. 


Part B, p. 223. 
1. iif 2. iif 3. vii? 4. % 5. vii? 
6. 34 7. u6 9. vii 


Part C, p. 223. 


The ir has its seventh approached as a suspension (from the previous chord tone). The 
large leap in the tenor (c1-f 8) is necessary because of the motion in the upper voices. The 
seventh of the vii? is approached as an appoggiatura. The resolution of both tritones leads 
to a tonic triad with doubled third. In the last measure notice the 5-4 suspension, which 
"works" because of the dissonance with the gl, and the tonic pedal under the final d- iv vii. i 
progression. 
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d 
99 чэ mmu тағы EUER кез а лғ 
асле ма mee пегла uzi 


The seventh of the vii? is approached as an appoggiatura. It is left by arpeggiation, although 
one could hear it as leading to the ba? in the next measure. 


The seventh of the itg is approached as a suspension. Resolution from the й is normal, the 


seventh becoming part of a 4-3 suspension. The main rhythmic motive (4 2 М. ) appears 
three times in the vocal part and three times in thc accompaniment, alternating between the 
two. 
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The seventh of the ii? is prepared as a suspension in another voice (the bass in the previous 
measure), The texture thickens to five parts before the ii? resolves normally to the V?. The 
asterisks indicate when the damper pedal is to be released. The reduction below helps us to 
appreciate Chopin’s imaginative elaboration of a simple progression. 


reduction & 
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B. susp 


Part E, p. 226. 


No. 


? 


Trio Sonata Op. 3 


Corelli, 
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CHAPTER 17 


Self- Test 17-1 


Part A, p. 235. 


G: IVT b: ше} ш ым Fe: Mf cft if E: vi d: if к: VI 


Part B, p. 236. 


1. шм6 2. vii 3. iv? 4. vi 5. IM3 
6. VIM} 7. IVM$ 8.13 


Part C, p. 236. 


1. The alto and tenor parts cross, and the soprano is more than an octave from its nearest 
neighbor (all of this in the second half of the first measure). This certainly could have 
been avoided (you might try it yourself), but at the expense of the sweeping lines in the 
inner voices, The seventh of the IVMÉ is approached as a suspension, 


po: 1 ow urs үм VE 1 
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2. The seventh of the vi? is approached as a suspension. The resolution is slightly unusual in 
that thc ii has a doubled third. But if the tenor had gone to a, the line would not have 
been as satisfactory, and parallel 5ths would have been formed with the alto. 


0 
ee men ee 


3. Circle of 5ths; fifth; it would proceed downward by step, one note per measure: 
f1-eb!.dp!.c! 


i dw) | VID. nM? у yM? i% уу? i 


Part D, p. 237. 


Ab: 1% ТМ wie G: „ ы Балы Жылы VP vip с: i nf 1%! 


gez ELI 


any ^1 "оқ эпе ipao14 "org 
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CHAPTER 18 


Self- Test 18-1 


Part A, p. 245. 


уу 


уйу 


12: 


vM 


Eb: Vin Е; у мї а: Vn 


Villi 


vom 


vvn Ar 


a: 


viv b: VINE 


C: 


Vini 


Part B, p. 246. 


5. М/у 
10. УЛУ 


15. УУ 


4.X 
9.X 


14. V?/iv 


3 УУ 
8. V/V 
13. vom 


2.X 


1. V6/ii 


7. УЛИ 
12. V4/VI 


6. V$/vi 


11. X 


Boecl con moto 
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к T. 


V? - ii 


IV 


V? vi 


1 


Eb: 
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Mm. 1-2 return at a different pitch level in mm. 5-6. This is not really а sequence, since 
mm. 3-4 intervene. Counting from the bottom, parts 1 and 2 double at the octave, Part 4 
doubles 7 (the melody) until the second half of m. 7. Other parallel octaves occur occasion- 
ally, as between parts 3 and 6 over the barline from m. 2 to m. 3. 
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— A— — 
— жа Ye bui "s ne Өт} ы” Ыз cm ттт 


If you hear two phrases, the form is a period. If you hear four, it is a double period. In 
either case, the construction is parallel, because the phrases that begin іп m. 1 and m. 9 


bcgin similarly. 
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| 
| 
Il 
l 
H 


ІШ! 
NI 


+ 


Yes, the four accompanying parts follow conventional voice-leading principles, The melody 
dependent line for the most part, but it doubles an inner voice in mm, 2-3, 


is an in 


n 


Part B, p. 255. 


| 
rt 
‘we 
“1 


B: Уф уф-ч d: 


iv vom 


Ww VI VT b: 


Eb: 
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Part С. p. 255. 

1. VOV, у түп 2. Vii, VOYV, Vini 
3. ҮСҮ, V?lvi 4. V?fii, V7/IV 

5, vi, VOW, УГЛУ 6. Viii, у мл 

7. Vi/IV, V/V 8. ҮСУ, Үү 

9. үш, vOyvi 10. Viv, VOV, V7/V 


Part D, p. 256. 


g: Vv? — HI Ab: У? 2 V DI V? - VI a V? HI G: V? + IV 
iv А 


Part E, p. 256. 
1. Bach, **Herzlich thut mich verlangen" 2. Bach, “Christus, der ist mein Leben" 


— 
ve We (Қ) Уф-у 
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uəpueqsəpo q, ui Be] 1614 пре 
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1* 


e 3 


vi IVSyii y 


1 
— 


LL circle of is B 


1 Vs 


V 


of V 


Iv V? 


—ä—— — I 


I 


- ü vi 


үй) 


yr Ду, 


v 


Andante, un poco agitato 
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According to the definitions given on pages 156-157, the g! is an escape tonc. But escape 
tones are usually followed by a leap in the opposite direction (so they seem to be escaping 
from a stepwise line, as in A-B-G). The g! might be heard as part of an incomplete passing 
tone figure (A-G-F#-E, with the N omitted) or as an escape tone from the f$! that occurred 
a beat carlier (as F$-G-E). 


Тһе а? is an ornamented 7.6 susp. 
«i: 
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5. The excerpt is not a period, because the second cadence is not more conclusive than the 
first. The first cadence (m. 4) is a PAC, while the second (m. 8) is a НС, 


The 5-4 suspension is marked with an exclamation point because it involves a note that 
is consonant with the bass resolving to one that is dissonant with the bass, exactly the 
reverse of the commonly accepted definition of a suspension. 


Violin 


Бы ` mer wo wm — 
F Ge SE x m 
— a 2 mm" N= 
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Ive ав w$ v v? I 15 IV vii" /V 1$ v 
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circle of 5ths 
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Part B, p. 277. 


1 


Eb: 


уй — V 


vi 


Bb: 


vii^t ivê 


і + V5 cf: 


G: 113 


vii?! = iii 


e is E: 


vi 


6: 


імб уй” + VI 


н: 


Part C, p. 278. 


2. Bach, "Ach Gott, wie manches Herzeleid“ 


1. Bach, Du grosser Schmerzensmann" 


ott" 


G 


feste Burg ist unser 


3. Bach, Ein“ 


Part D. p. 279. 
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CHAPTER 20 
Self- Test 20-1 


Part A, p. 284. 


З.А 
8. ^» 


2. Db 
7. cd 


1. b 
6. Ft 


Part B, p. 284. 
1. c. d. Ed, F. g 
3. Eb, f, g, Ab, Bb 
5. E, f$, z$, А,В 


Part C, p. 284. 
1. foreign 


3. enharmonic 
5. relative and closely related 
7. parallel 


9. relative and closely related 


5.d 
10. B 


4. ab 
9. c 


2. cb, I, Gb, Ab, bb 
4. C$, df, ed, F$, G$ 
6. b, cf, D, E, f$ 


2. closely related 
4. closely related 
6. closely related 
8. foreign 

10. foreign 
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Self. Test 20.2 


Part A, p. 290. 


1. The c£? triad prepares us for the Di. It seems to smooth out the modulation somewhat. 


б ` 
— Q wm — MUR sÑ m 4 x ww —— 
rZ 


— — 
(m? (C әс .—. SS ———— — 
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eu-er Werk hat mir ge- 
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ei ne gu- te Nacht, 


he sequence in mm. 9-11 could be heard as an elaboration of this 


ices in t 


5. The outer vo 


pattern: 


tel 


auf met hem Sat- 


nur — 


a. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Self-Test 21-1 


Part A, p. 307. 


x 
G i vé l т VEN] W „% у? i 
| | ш VÊ — iv | | | 


| 


pasung susp. susp. susp. susp. passing 
tone figure figure figure figure tone 
figure 


figure 


S o а 


пм 


The note F (in two octaves: f! and 12) is retained as а common element between the Db 
and 67 chords. The diatonic common chord analysis is also reasonable. This could also be 
considered a sequential modulation, although the sequence is aurally apparent only in the 


“alto” part. 
The progression E»-A»-D»-G-C-F follows the circle of 5ths, except that one of the 5ths, 


Db-G, is diminished, А 95 is frequently used in such a progression to avoid ending up in a 
foreign key. Without the °5 the progression would have been Ex- As- De. C- C- Fb. 
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З. The modulation from g minor to f minor is sequential, The modulation back to g minor is 


a direct modulation. 


81 1 / rs | VU 16 / W/ i s VJi V g: h / % VE Vi 


E sequence m y ies 


V 


4. The two keys are G major and E» major. A monophonic modulation is accomplished in 
mm. 121-123, The relationship between С and Eb could be described in at least two 
ways. For one. there is a chromatic mediant relationship between the two keys (sec 
p. 303). Also, ЕР is VI in g minor, the parallel minor of G major. 


Part B, p. 310, 


Part C, p. 311. 


Bach, “Hilf, Herr Jesu, lass gelingen” 


g i ve. $ 1 ЖИЗ V Bb: 1 vs Ive VP 1 фу? 1 
(direct mod,) 
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CHAPTER 22 

Self- Test 22-1 

Part A, p. 324. 

al айй Eh Gees qmm em 
РАС HC PAC 
(m.6) (m.10) (m.14) 


Or b and c could be considered one phrase. Either way, the form is sectional binary, unless 
you wish to use the term phrase group (review p. 136). 


Part B, p. 324. 


Two-reprise continuous binary. 


ki i — T. ^ acia р 
HC HC HC PAC 


(m.4) (m.8) (m.12) (m.16) 
(or E: PAC) 

1. The first g! is the seventh of a V? of IV. The other is part of a 4-3 suspension. 

2. End of m. 6: A: [= E: IV 


3. The melodic figures resemble the opening motive (leap up, stepwise down), while the bass 
line is related to the first two bass notes. 


4. m. 7, beat 3. 
Б. m. 7, beat 4 to m. 8, soprano and bass. 
Part C, p. 325. 
Two-reprise sectional binary. 
, A b c 
‘rT. ЛА Т ТТК ee! ae 
HC PAC HC PAC 
(m.28) (m.32) (m.36) (m.40) 


1. The first violins (or the melody) at the octave. 
2. Part of a vii"§/V. 
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Part D, p. 327. 


Continuous ternary. 


FF TTT 


f#:PAC A:PAC c#:PAC A:PAC f#:PAC 
(or IAC) (m.8) (m.16) (m.20) (m.24) 
(m.4) 


1. Schumann moves from i to the rclative major (III) to the minor dominant (v), and then 
back the samc way (ПІ, then i). The tonicized pitch classes arpeggiate the tunic tiad: 


F$-A-C£-A-Ff. 
2. Aivi fa / ii / ҰПУ V /I / ft: i У у VI? iw? J iG үзүү / / 
0 
V 
3. In mm. 21-22, V-VIM’, there are parallel 5ths between the bass and tenor. They are 
hidden by the anticipation (a) in the tenor. 


4, The double bar after m. 8. 


CHAPTER 23 


Self- Test 23-1 


Part A, p. 340. 
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Part B, p. 340. 


1,11% 2. ivê 3. vi^ 4.i 5. I 
6.1 7. уй 8. ^ri 9. 11% 10. iv 
Part C, p. 341. 


— era 


2.С: /I / vs, /16/ 1 у{ / 16 vtt v | G°) vg / le vi 4— V / 
3. The flutes double the violas in mm. 47-51. 

A: V V/ i / 16 / V 16 / IVM$ ii бет) INE 1 Vv VeVi Vit] 
vis 

4, Mm. 5 and 6 contain diminished seventh chords, Both contain a 95 and a *4, and in both 


cases the tendency of the °5 to resolve inward and of the “4 to resolve outward is fol- 
lowed. The chords of resolution then have doubled thirds. 


Bb: I6 / V$ / 16 VIT viet ii G) туй убу | V 


5. The portion in B» (second half of т, 6 through m. 8) actually sounds like it is completely 
in bb minor. You will notice there is not a Dg in these measures. But the listener familiar 
with Mozart's music knows that the b» minor is a sham and that Mozart will almost 
certainly turn to Bb major (which he does, beginning in m. 9). 


Eb: 1 V vi vi*/V | V Vi- üs / V. 16 i? V^ [IJ 


vii | 16 {6 
Bb: ivs / V? vii"/V / V 
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CHAPTER 24 


Self-Test 24-1 


Part A, p. 351. 
1.1% 


5. N6 
10. N 


3. уше? 4. Në 


B. iv® 


2. vii Tv 
7.N 


9. V$/V 


Part B, p. 351. 


Né 


Ní Ab: 


18: 


vii 4 fiv 


Në 


E: ii 


viv 


NS 


Eb: 


vii Yi 


2 


Part C, p. 352. 


RER ЕМ 


6 үйту / V 


or 
VI5/iv 


N 


/ 


1.4: vi / 16 V5 Лу 


2. The form is а parallel period with an introduction. 
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е 
a 
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Part D 
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CHAPTER 25 


Self-Test 25-1 


Part A, p. 363. 


1. Ger*$ 2. Ғг% 3. vii TN 4. Ger 5. vii 
6. Ir*6 7. Frs 8. 1% 9. iv 10. *6 
Part B, p. 363. 


Part C, p. 364. 


1. The resolution of the Fr*5 is ornamented with a 4-3 suspension in the second violin. The 
b6 and $4 expand to an 8ve on 5. 


B:ljie/V ууз 
16 V/ I WS Fr6/ V / 1 | 


2. Both 6 and #4 resolve normally to the 8ve on 5. The parallel 5ths are avoided by arpeg- 
giation within m. 27 in most parts. Only the horns are left with the E» at the end of the 
measure, and they move by leap up to a concert G (5) to avoid creating parallels with 
the bass (not to mention that the written Bš was almost impossible to play оп an E» 
valveless horn). 


езу VE муу / VS | vii IVS / vid / (i$) / NS (i$) / viis / Gg) / 
NS (i$) / vii / Себ | V | 
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3. The chromatic passing tone occurs at the beginning of m. 6 in the first violin. In both 
Ger** chords the viola has the 5th above the bass, The parallels are avoided in the first 


instance by leaping up to 5. In the second Ger*$ the parallels are disguised by means of 
a 6-5 suspension. In the first Ger** the resolution of $4 in the second violin is taken by 
the viola, allowing the violin to leap up to 2 (the 5th of the V chord). 


f: i wi? VÜ /i / % | Сеге | V vie / V Gers уу | 
4. In m. 9, #4 moves down by half step to provide the seventh of the V7 chord. In m. 26 
b6 and $4 move to an octave on 5. 
EEE fi PER БУЕ ЖУ qoae eor: 
— 


V 
vili vy]? 


Part D, p. 369. 
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Part E, p. 370. 


CHAPTER 26 
Self- Test 26-1 
Part A. p. 376. 
1.Ger'é V 2. It iv 3. V$ iv 
5.iv VÍ 6. Gers i N 


9. Fr'6—1 10. NSE vii"-Vv 


4. Gers 19 Vj 
yd 


8.106 Vys 


V 


A 
LJ A m fg at 
“Lig aa 


шаңиғ ү! unida 
41 /e / ot [19220] / 9% 


{66 с 92 WaldVHO 1511-1138 OL SHAMSNY 
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CHAPTER 27 
Self-Test 27-1 


Part A, p. 387. 


Eb: у? = D: Gert b: Ger e Cy! e: улу = gf: Gert 


Other correct answers in addition to those given above are possible. For example, the third 
chord in no, 2 could have been spelled and analyzed as a vii" in g$ (or G$), or as a vii^f/V 
in сў, and so оп. 


Part B, p. 388. 


1. Eb: L/ vii? / 1/ VI / 16 / vii? 
Gk vij / / 1/ V / 


2. e: i У%/16 H9 / vi 
[Ab:vi% V4/ i V J 1/ 
3.0: 16 vj I VV 
Ig: Gerd {if V 7/i/ 
Part C, p. 389, 


1. The F-Gb-F figure in m. 65 may be related to the voice line in mm. 58-62 (B»-Cb-B») 
and to the bass in mm. 59-63 (F-Go-F ). 


Gb: 1/ 1 / 1; V$ /1 VIV] 
bh: Gers V" i1 еүу $i жуу 
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2. A is enharmonic with В, which is "VI in Db. This is not an example of enharmonic 
modulation, but ot respelling tor convenience. Ihe common chord between the keys 
could be the first chord іп m. 34, which would be a WIe in D» and a 16 in A (or Bi). 
This might also be explained as a modulation by common tone, D»/C$ being the tone 
in common between the Db and A triads іп mm. 33-34. 


3.c: V^ Gers / у у 1 Vi Jif / Сев 
V BENSHEIM} 


V? |I iie Ү Уу | V ] Í vs I5 | V? | vii vil 
€: vii 


ШУ [anb Visi 


V 
m. 98 с: Ger'$ m. 99 c: V$/V 
mm. 102-6 Db; V? m. 107 Db: Vj 
m. 108 Db: V? m.109 Db: 116 
m. 111 De: V$ m. 112 Db: V? 


m. 113 D»: vii?/vi= c: viig/V 
Also note the importance of Её / as a melodic pitch in this passage. 


4, Bo /A? is an important pitch class in this passage. It appears melodically as the seventh of 
the vii"?/ii four times in mm. 34-41 (the first time accented), and it is used as the enhar- 
monic hinge between the keys of C and E in m. 43. 


C: I ун / is / / VEST vi" >i уй / 16 viĝis | 1% V / 


16 is үф vii J ü VI / VMIV | 
E:Ger* ij vist VE ıyvy 1 урут 
V 
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CHAPTER 28 


Self-Test 28-1 


Part A, p. 411. 


G: y 1 А»: у» I Е: cim 16 F: vav IV 


“4 


алмайсын 


Wm m m umm umm — шылы — — —-— 


М в vit мов у} 6 


! әп! wur * 
S, Ov, Olle 
ОА) lll 


^ 
КУЕ 


ges С SIWZIAVHO Ч15821:4135 OL Suan 
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А - кош "таз amm 
K ст — За таш „ „ 2 —c<j — -— . w === ee e 


or n (8! 


of «i (d) 
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- 


, - : езт тез 
. Re аз эша шыс i= m u җый Sun 


51/1У6 {/ 1 V/ I C/vi C/F A/D F/B ij] V VIN | 


V Ive) c". w/ı 
The chords in mm. 5-8 appear to be simultaneities because they do not create a logical 


progression and because the chord sevenths do not resolve. Parallel 10ths above the bass 
can be traced throughout these measures. 
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thirteenth chord, 400-401, 452-453 
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transition, 322 
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